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—like oranges’ 


dink QIRANGE-CRUSH 


Only pure, wholesome ingredients are used 
in Ward’s Orange-Crush, Lemon-Crush and Lime- 
Crush. Always keep several bottles on ice for family 
and guests. Ask for these delicious beverages at any 
soda fountain. As plain drinks or as ice-cream sodas 
they are tempting and refreshing. Their delicate 
flavors come from fruit oils and fruit juices pressed 
from oranges, lemons or limes, blended with pure 






& granulated sugar and citric acid {the natural acid of 
y oranges, lemons and limes}. Be sure to get the genuine. 


co 


dud 


. cAt fountains or in bottles 


; 4 Guaranteed under all pure food laws, Federal and State. 
— Send for free booklet, ‘‘How the ‘Crushes’ Are Made”’ 





Prepared by Orange-Crush Co. Plant and Laboratories, Chicago. Research Laboratory, Los Angeles 
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Great News on McCall Street! 


ITH August the 


field we 
First of all you will find “Eve,” 


azine 


Robert W. Chambers 


will contribute to the ten forthcoming num- 
bers of McCall's. Each of these stories is 
complete in itself, and yet each one carries 
on further the exciting adventures that have 
to do with that mysterious Russian gem, 
“The Flaming Jewel.” Although you may 
read one of these stories complete in an issue, 
we feel you will nevertheless not want to 
miss any one of them, for they set a new 
pace in the rapid progress of the American 
short story toward world-mastery. The tale 
in this issue is called “Eve” and introduces to 
the reader the loveliest heroine that Mr 
Chambers has ever created, a heroine that 
fascinates as being at once the child of na- 
ture and the daughter of the modern world 

Next you will find a story by one of 
the most popular of all our authors 


Holworthy Hall 


whose story, “The Turtle’s Head,” you will 
find to be as engrossing a tale of the eternal 
triangle as ever you have read. It presents 
a wife who cares a great deal, it seems, for 
“show,” a “flapper” who likes to play with 
fire, and a young husband who wants to 
write “the great American play” but who 
believes he is obliged to write sure-fire but 
vulgar farces to keep his wife in pin money 
He is the “turtle” and he doesn’t poke his 
head out from beneath his shell for snapping 
until . . . well, just read this story your- 
self and see what you think of these three 
charming but involved persons whom James 
Montgomery Flagg has pictured in so lifelike 
a manner There is also a story by 


M ildred Cram 


who is fast forging her way to the front rank 
of our authors. The tale of hers which we 
print in this number, “Sun,” is as wistful 
and lovely a story of young love remembered 
through a mist of years as we have ever 
read. . . . It is an April sun, you will 
see, that Miss Cram is thinking of, one which 
breaks glisteningly through the rain like 
smiles through tears 


Princess Bibesco 


whose short story, “The Successor,” scored so 
heavily last month with our readers, con 
tributes to this issue her impressions of 
American society. The Princess 


toine Bibesco, the Rumanian 
minister to America, was Eliza- 
beth Asquith, daughter of the ex- 


before her marriage to Prince An- f —-———_ 


harvest-moon is sailing low 
over McCall Street and its laden light is cast 
ing rich illumination over those 
here. Glance over the pages of McCall’s this 
month and see what a prize yield of the mag- 
have harvested for you in this great issue. 
; the opening one of 
ten short stories that the famous American writer 


who dwell 


August, 1921 


itself in 1921, as well as a very interesting article by Gene- 
vieve Parkhurst on what people write about in letters to 
famous movie stars. In this article you are privileged to look 
over the shoulders of your favorites of the silver sheet and 
see what is in each letter as it is opened at the breakfast 
table. There are lots of other good things in this 
August issue, including a story by Mary Synon—all of which 
begins to show the dwellers on McCall Street that from now 


For instance, 











Your IN‘ Call; 
back to 12! 


The price of McCall’s Magazine returns to One | 
Dollar a year and Ten Cents a copy commencing with 
this issue. 








For years it has been our ambition to make 
McCall's a great Dollar Magazine, giving its readers 
at this popular price the best of stories and novels, the 
best of fashions—the best of everythiag. 


McCALL’S 


The Great Dollar Magazine 








When, after the war, the cost of paper and printing | 
mounted skyward we were forced to increase the price 
temporarily. The cost of making your magazine now 
is being reduced somewhat, though still nearly double | 
what it was before the war. But we shall not wait for 
further reductions in manufacturing cost. 


With ghis issue MecCall’s not only returns to the 
popular price of One Dollar a year and Ten Cents a 
copy, but also begins its brilliant new editorial program 
which pledges you month in and month out the best 
stories by the most famous writers. In this issue you 
will find the first of Robert W. Chambers’ wonderful 
series of short stories, ‘““The Flaming Jewel.” 
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Washington during her short stay 
there. McCall’s feels extremely 
proud to be able to print this, the 
first article she has written for an 
American publication. . . . In 
this number you will also read 
another instalment of one of the 
year’s best serials, “The Lark,” 
by Dana Burnet. Also we present 
“Gretna Greenhorns,”’ an_ ideal 
of young love as it exhibits 
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on there will shine for you a full harvest-moon 
next month, as in each issue of McCali’s, the 
most famous of all the American woman novelists 


Kathleen Norris 


will write out of her heart intimate things to the women 
readers of McCall Street. 


There will also be stories in the 
ceming issues by the very cream of our writ- 
ers, including such famous ones as Louis Jo- 
seph Vance, author of “The Lone Wolf” and 
“Joan Thursday;” Octavus Roy Cohen, 
whose negro stories are recognized both here 
and abroad as the classics of the colored race ; 
Fanny Heaslip Lea, whose love-stories of 
Hawaii have all the glamour of the tropical 
moonlight that plays over her scenes; Lucian 
Cary, who will have a lifelike story of mar- 
ried love entitled “Once a Flirt,” with charm 
ing illustrations by the popular Leslie Ben 
son. In addition there will soon appear a 
series of signed articles by 


Mary Garden 


the most famous grand opera star America 
has ever produced, called “Women Who 
Loved Too Well.” In this series Miss Garden 
writes in her own words exactly what she 
thinks of the love natures of all her famous 
stage characters from Salome to Melisande 
It is one of the most fascinating series of 
articles on the psychology of love ever writ 
ten. And is, in so far as we know, the only 
article Miss Garden has ever written. 
Another extremely interesting feature soon to 
appear in McCall’s is a thrilling story called 
“The Lane That Ran East and West.” It is 
the work of a famous Englishman 


Algernon Blackwood 


and touches the spirit world that is interest- 
ing everyone these days. Do you think that, 
as she stands before her house, a young wo- 
man could suddenly see a young man appear 
at her gate and watch him as suddenly vanish 
into thin air after he had whispered to her 
not to wed the man she is engaged to but “to 
wait” for him? This story is a remarkable 
document in the mystery of thought-trans- 
ference; read it and see what you think of 
the strange and uncanny midsummer visita- 
tion on “the lane that ran east and west.” 

As a final feature de luxe we are 
proud to announce that a man whom many 
Americans think the greatest of all our living 
native novelists 


Theodore Dreiser 


will contribute to the September number of 
McCall’s a photographic word-study of the 
great world of the movie actor which has 
sprung up almost overnight in an erstwhile 
quiet suburb of Los Angeles. It is called 
“Hollywood Now” and is a 
broad, sweeping canvas such as 


the famous author of “Sister 
Carrie” and “The Genius” does 
Page so superbly. 
20 
Anne Rittenhouse 
oo : . 
2e Every woman in America who 
follows the fashions considers 
23 Anne Rittenhouse the foremost 
American authority on dress. So 
25 it is with special pride that we 


announce the acquisition of Miss 
28 Rittenhouse to McCall’s staff. 
She begins her informal talks on 
fashions to McCall readers in this 


31 issue. Miss Rittenhouse is in con- 
“i stant touch not only with the 
32 creators of fashions in this coun- 

try, but also abroad, spending 
37 regularly a portion of the year in 
15 Paris and other centers of fashion 


18 —The Editor. 


If your magazine wrapper is stamped “ EXPIRES,” 
your subscription expires with this copy. 
your renewal within ten days, so you will not 


Send 


miss the next number 


$1.00 PER YEAR 


Canadian postage,.25 cents extra; foreign postage, 76 cents exta 


Main Office: 236-250 West 37th Street, New York, N. Y. 


BRANCH OFFICES: 208-212 S. Jefferson St., Chicago, Il!.; 140 Second St., San Francisco, Cal. 
90 Boylston St., Boston, Mass.; 82N. Pryor St., Atlanta, Ga.; 70 Bond St., Toronto, Can 


WILLIAM a WARNER 0. B. CAPEN ROBERT CADE WILSON 
President and Treasurer Secretary Vice-President 


weeks’ 








All subscriptions are stopped promptly 
at expiration unless renewed. 


Should you change your address, please give four 


notice. Give your old address as well as i 


your new address, and, if possible, the date you 
subscribed. i 
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Chat Woula Be Hirst Among Vou, 


x | ae =i of Uh im Be as One Chat Serves. 
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O every woman there comes now and 
then, in the course of a lifetime, the 
delightful experience of ‘making 
over” her house, or at least certain 
rooms in her house. There is not one 

of us who does not love every stage of this 
pleasant duty—from the beginning, when pa- 
pers and paint must be selected, to the tri- 
umphant finish, when we may take a friend to 
the doorway of the completed apartment with 
some such speech as this: 

“Do you see, we cut those two dark little 
rooms into the one big one, and painted the 
woodwork white, and put the French window 
in; and I got the old chintz at a bargain, and 
brought down grandma’s old chest and the 
Pembroke chairs, we think it is the 
prettiest room in the house!” 

Real women, home-loving women, are 
changing and beautifying their environments 
eternally, it is one of the wonderful missions 
of their lives. But it has sometimes surprised 
me to think that these same women rarely 
realize the similar possibility of changing and 


and now 


beautifying souls and minds as well as rooms 
and back yards. “I’m just a bundle of nerves,” 





one says complacently. “I never will meet 
strangers, and it makes George so angry!” 
smiles another. “Never, since we were mar- 
ried, have we lived on our income—lI simply 
have no head for managing money!” a third 


admits cheerfully. 


ND the years go by, and, talking of them, 
their friends say regretfully: “No, Carrie 
shiftless 


thing!” 
she has just ruined her life with 
And “Things are just the same 
between John and the 
She wants social life, entertaining and 


and he can’t bear that sort of 


same sweet, lazy, 


is the 
Poor Mary 
her jealousy.” 





Lucy—dquarreling all 
time! 
going about, 
thing!” 

Did it ever occur to you how rarely one 
can say: “Margaret is changed. You wouldn't 
She seems to have got. past that 
has grown into a 


know her! 
illy frivolous she 


stage 
19 


lovely, intelligent woman 


No, we change our houses, and change our 





clothes, but when it comes to uprooting some 
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Painting? 
y Asks Kathleen Norrts 


DECORATION BY MARY LANE McMILLAN } 
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of the dear habitual narrownesses and limita- 
tions, to fighting the indolence, or jealousy, or 
selfishness, or extravagance that are a part of 
our very flesh and blood—then we weaken, if 
indeed we see it at all. 

Of course every one of us would like to be 
a clear-eyed, low-voiced, loving, generous gen- 
tlewoman, the head of an admirable, well- 
managed home, serenely free from everyday 
toil and fret, and ready for the charities, the 
French study, the poetry and the friendship 
for which we long. And yet year after year 


by 








this one is chained by headaches, that one 
petty bills, and still another by the seething 
bitterness of hating Bob’s family through every 
Hundreds of wo- 
men’s lives are spoiled because they are fat— 
or rather because they never have summoned 
up enough character to resist the alluring 
sweets and starches, and take the first step 
toward a clear skin, a lovely figure, and the 


moment of her waking life. 


real beginning of self-expression. 


ELF-EXPRESSION. After all, the need of 
just that, lives like a great ache in the 
hearts of thousands of American women today. 
I could act—I could write—I 
could develop some tremendously profitable 


“I could sing 


gift!’’ they chorus. “But I am tied in this 
hateful kitchen—in this dull office—in this 


groove that is swallowing up the best years of 
my life one by one!” 

The answer is very simple, The world is 
waiting eagerly for the woman, balanced and 
strong in soul, mind and body, who has risen 
from the kitchen and the office not by failing 
them, hating them and pushing them aside, but 
by learning from them, growing sweeter and 
deeper with discipline and delay, until the full 
cup of her patient loving and serving brims 
over, and can spill some of its sweetness else- 
where. 

“Who loseth his life shall gain it,” says the 
greatest teacher of all time. “He that would be 
first among you, let him be as one that serves!” 





toon AVonid. 
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America’s biggest maker of — ¥ 
yarns tells how to 
wash knitted things 


OUR out of every five women who knit use The Fleisher Yarns. 
Beautiful in color, uniform in size, weight and finish, these yarns 
are used for every type of garment that can be knitted of wool. 








THE FLEISHER YARNS 
PHILADELPHIA, PA, 


Lever Bros. Co., Cambridge, Mass. 
Gentlemen: 
Knitted garments can be washed as safely and as satis- 
factorily as cotton if the proper methods are used. The 
wrong methods will ruin am in the very first laundering. 
Because knitted garments usually receive such hard and constant 
wear, they must be laundered frequently. Read this letter from the 
makers of The Fleisher Yarns. They tell you here the method of 


washing they have found to be safest and best. 


We are suggesting to women who buy our yarns to 
wash them in Lux. A harsh soap would shrink 


woolens. 


The Lux flakes are so thin that they dissolve quickly 
and completely. This means that there is no possibility 
; of bits of solid soap sticking to the soft wool and 
Send today for ‘‘ How to Launder Fine Fabrics’’ yellowing it. 
Fourteen leading manufacturers of silks, woolens, cottons, blouses and 
frocks give their own tested recipes for washing fine fabrics in this 
comprehensive new laundering booklet. Expert and full washing direc- 
tions for every kind of garment. One copy of this practical, scientific 
handbook will be sent free to each applicant upon request. Write 
for yours today. Lever Bros. Co., Dept. H-8, Cambridge, Mass. 


Rubbing cake soap on wool, or rubbing wool to get 
the dirt out makes its scale-like fibres mat up and shrink. 
We recommend Lux particularly because its thick lather 
eliminates rubbing bots sort. The dirt dissolves in 
the suds and leaves the garment soft and unshrunken, 


An infant’s or child’s sweater has to be laundered so 
frequently that women often become careless after the 
first washing. Our wool is so pure and so well spun 
that it will’remain soft and fluffy after repeated launder- 
ings, provided the washing is done in this safe way. 


How to keep knitted garments 
shapely and fluffy 


Whisk two tablespoonfuls of Lux into thick 
lather in half a bowlful of very hot water. 
Add cold water until lukewarm. Dip gar- 
ment up and down, pressing suds repeatedly 
through soiled spots. Do not rub. Rinse in 
three lukewarm waters. Squeeze water out— 
do not wring. 


Colored Woolens. Have suds and rinsing 
waters barely lukewarm. Lux won’t cause 
any color to run that pure water alone won't 
cause to run. 


Woolens should be dried in an even tem- 
rature, that of the ordinary room is the 
st. Heat increases shrinkage. Do not dry 


woolens out of doors except on very mild 
days. Woolens should never be dried in 
the sun. 


Knitted garments should never be wrung 
or twisted. Squeeze water out. 


Sweaters will not retain their shape if put 
in a bag and hung to dry. Pull and pat 
them into shape being careful not to stretch 
them. Spread on an old towel to dry. 


Knitted blankets and afghans, like other 
knitted articles, should never be hung up to 
dry. Spread them on a towel and pull into 
shape. 





We are glad to say that we can trust yarns of the 
most delicate color and weight to Lux with the assurance 
that the result of the washing will be entirely satisfactory 
to our customers and to us. 

Very truly yours, 


S. B. & B. W. FLEISHER 











Won't injure 
= anything pure water 
i, alone won't harm 








Woolen stockings should be pulled into shape be- 
fore drying. bies’ stockings, like their shirts, are 
best dried on wooden forms. 


The threads of a fringe should be pulled apart be- 
fore they dry. This helps keep them soft and fluffy. 


Angora should be shaken while drying and again 
after it is dry. 


Silk and wool is washed just as wool is. 


The ripples or ruffles on your sweater will set per 


fectly if they are carefully pulled into shape before being 
allowed to dry. 


Knitted buttons should be taken off the sweater be- 
fore washing. Otherwise the wood may stain the wool. 
Other buttons may safely be left on. 


Sweater belts and girdles should be measured be- 
fore being washed and stretched to that exact size again. 


Sweaters knitted in openwork design will keep 
their shape perfectly if they are carefully pulled into 
shape before they dry. 


























How many of these essen- 
tials are lacking in the 
soap you now use? 





1-—Whiteness 
2—Fragrance 
3-——Abundant Lather 
4—Easy Rinsing 
5—Mildness 
6—Purity 

7—“It Floats” 


Ivory Soap combines all 
seven. 




















Get this FREE 


“a generou ample package of Ivory Soap 
Flakes, the w Ivory Soap product for 
the safe laundering of silks woolens and 

all fine fabrics without 
Makes pretty 

aa ene othes last longer ry 
ee, e mn 14-H. De 
partment of Home Fro 

p ’ nomics, The Procter & 

n< : 
e¢ Gamble Company, Cin 
ia . cinnati, Obio. 
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ISHES shining in the sun—hands as soft and white as if they 
never had touched dishwater—these are the rewards of the 


woman who uses Ivory Soap for the china, silver and glass. 


Ivory Soap, delightful for the toilet, is equally so for dishwashing. 
Everyone likes the thought of its clean sweet whiteness in connec- 
tion with the dishes from which we eat. You will like its efh- 
ciency. Its abundant lather makes the washing easy; its perfect rins- 
ing prevents the formation of the soapy film that dulls the luster of 


china and glass. 


Ivory soapsuds are as harmless as clear water. Use them for every- 
thing, and your daily tasks will take no toll from the beauty of your 


IVORY SOAP "| 99%%% PURE 


The manufacturers of Ivory Soap and Ivory Soap Flakes also make the following general household 
soaps: P and G The White Naphtha Soap, Star Soap, and Star Naphtha Washing Powder, thus 
enabl:ng the housekeeper to use a Procter & Gamble high quality soap for every purpose. 








in contact with the skin, use lVory 
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Her blue eyes flashed a terrible warning, but in the same instant he had caught her rifle, twisting it out of her grasp as it exploded 


EPISODE I 


URING the last two years Fate, Chance and 
Destiny had been too busy to attend to 
Mike Clinch 
But now his turn was coming in the 
Eternal Sequence of Things. The stars in 
their courses indicated the beginning of the 
undoing of Mike Clinch 
From Esthonia a refugee Countess 
Darragh in New York: 


wrote to James 


The Haming jewel 


After two years we have discovered that it was José 


Quintana’s band of international thieves that 


Ricca. Quintana has disappeared. 


robbed 


A Levantine diamond broker in New York, named 


Emanuel Sard, may be in communication with him. 


Ricca and I are going to America as soon as possible 
VALENTINE. 


Darragh immediately started to look up Sard 


But that very morning Sard had received a curious lette 


from Rotterdam. This was the letter: 


Sardius—Tourmaline—Aragonite—Rhodonite * Por 
phyry—Obsidian—Nugget Gold—Diaspore * Novaculite 


. Ju F 
Elaeolite * 
Spar—Kalpa Zircon—Eye 


Nugget Silver—Amber—Matrix 
Ivory—Sardonyx * 
Agate * 


Turquoise— 
Moonstone—Iceland 
Celonite—Lapis— 


Iolite— Nephrite— Chalcedony —Hydrolite * Hegolite— 
Amethyst—Selenite * Fire Opal—Labradorite—Aquama- 
rine—Malachite—Iris Stone—Natrolite—Garnet * Jade 


Emerald—Wood Opal—Essonite—Lazuli * 
Ruby—Onyx—Sapphire—Indicolite — Topaz — Euclase 


Epidote— 


* 


Indian Diamond * Star Sapphire—African Diamond— 
Iceland Spar—Lapis Crucifer * Abalone—Turkish Tur- 


quoise * Old Mine Stone—Natrolite—Cat’s Eye—Ele 


trum * * * 1/5aa 


— Eve — 


— 


By Srobert W Chambers 
Illustrated by C. E. Chambers 


That afternoon young Darragh located Sard’s office and 
presented himself as a customer. The weasel-faced clerk be 
lind the wicket laid a pistol handy and informed Darragh 
that Sard was away on a business trip. 

Darragh looked cautiously around the small office: 

“Can anybody hear us?” 

“Nobody. Why?” 

“I have important news concerning José 
whispered Darragh. “Where is Sard?” 

“Why, he had a letter from Quintana this very morning,” 
replied the clerk in a low, uneasy voice. “Mr. Sard left for 
Albany on the one o'clock train. Is there any trouble?” 

“Plenty,” replied Darragh coolly; “do you know 
Quintana ?” 

“No. But Mr. Sard expects him here any day now.” 

Darragh leaned closer against the grille: “Listen very 
carefully; if a man comes here who calls himself José Quin 
tana, turn him over to the police until Mr. Sard returns. N¢ 
matter what he tells you, turn him over to the police. Do 
you understand ?” 

“Who are you?” demanded the worried clerk. “Are you 
one of Quintana’s people?” 

“Young man,” said Darragh, “I’m close enough to Quin 
tana to give you orders. And give Sard orders 
And Quintana, too!” 

A great light dawned on the scared clerk: 

‘You are José Quintana !” he said hoarsely. 


Quintana,” 


Darragh bored him through with his dark stare: 
“Mind your business,” he said 


That night in Albany, Darragh picked up Sard’s 
trail. It led to a dealer in automobiles. Sard had bought 
a Comet Six, paying cash, and had started north. 
Through Schenectady, Fonda, and Mayfield, the 
following day, Darragh traced a brand-new Comet Six 
containing one short, dark Levantine with a parrot 
nose. In Northville, Darragh hired a Ford 
At Lake Pleasant, Sard’s car went wrong. Darragh 
missed him by ten minutes; but he Jearned that Sard had 
inquired the way to Ghost Lake Inn 

That was sufficient. Darragh bought an axe, drove as far 
as Harrod’s Corners, dismissed the Ford, and walked into a 
forest entirely familiar to him. ; 

He emerged in half an hour on a wood road two miles 
farther on. Here he felled a tree across the road and sat 
down in the bushes to await events. 

Toward sunset, hearing a car coming, he tied his hand 
kerchief over his face below the eyes, and took an automatic 
from his pocket. 

Sard’s car stopped and Sard got out to inspect the ob 
struction. Darragh sauntered out of the bushes, poked his 
pistol against Mr. Sard’s fat abdomen, and leisurely and 
thoroughly robbed him. 


and sat him down to examine the booty in detail. Two 

pistols, a stiletto and a blackjack composed the arsenal 
of Mr. Sard. A large wallet disclosed more than four thou 
and dollars in Treasury notes—something to reimburse Ricca 
when she arrived, he thought 

Among Sard’s papers he discovered a cipher letter from 
Rotterdam—probably from Quintana. Cipher was rather in 
Darragh’s line. All ciphers are solved by similar methods, 
unless the key is contained in a code book known only to 
sender and receiver 


¥ an agreeable spot near a brook, Darragh lighted his pipe 















Sard’s car slopped, 
and Sard got out 
to inspect the ob- 

struction ~- 


But Quintana’s cipher proved to be only an easy acrosti 
the very simplest of secret messages. Within an hour Dar 
ragh had it penciled out 


lake notice 
“Star Pond, N. ¥ Name is Mike Clincl 
Has Flaming Jews Erosite 
I sail at once 
QUINTANA 


AVING served in Russia as an officer in the Military 
Intelligence Department attached to the American 
Expeditionary Forces, Darragh had little trouble with 


Quintana’s letter. Even the signature was not difficult, the 
fraction 1/5 was easily translated Quint; and the familiar 
prescription symbol a a spelled ana; which gave Quintana 


name in full 

He had heard of Erosite as the rarest and most magnifi 
cent of all gems. Only three were known The young 
Duchess Theodorica of Esthonia had possessed one 

Darragh was immensely amused to find that the chase 
after Emanuel Sard should have led him to the very border 
of the great Harrod estate in the Adirondacks 

He gathered up his loot and walked on through the splet 
did forest which once had belonged to Henry Harrod, « 
Boston, and which now was the property of Harrod 
nephew, James Darragh 

When he came to the first trespass notice he stood a n 
ment to read it. Then, slowly, he turned and looked toward 
Clinch’s An autumn sunset flared like~a conflagration 


through the pines There was a glimmer of water, too 
where Star Pond lay 
Fate, Chance, and Destiny were becoming very busy wit! 


Mike Clinch. They had started Quintana, Sard, and Dar 
ragh on his trail. Now they stirred up the sovereign Stat 
of New York 

That lank wolf, Justice, was afoot and sniffing uncor 
fortably close to the heels of Mike Clinch 


ll 


WO State Troopers drew bridles in the yellowing Octo 
ber forest Their smart drab uniforms touched with 


purple blended harmoniously with the autumn wood 


They were as inconspicuous as two deer in the dappled 
hadow. There was a sunny clearing just ahead. The wood 
road they had been traveling entered it Beyond lay Star 
Pond 

Trooper. Lannis said to Trooper Stormont: “That’s Mik 
Clinch’s clearing Our man may be there. Now we'll see 1 
anybody tips him oft this time 

Forest and clearing were very still in the sunshine. Notl 
ing stirred save iid leaves drifting down, and a hawk hig! 
in the deep blue sky turning in narrow circles 

Lannis was instructing Stormont, who had been tran 


ferred from the Long Island Troop, and who was una 
quainted with local matters 


Lannis said: “Clinch’s dump stands on the other edge of 
the clearing. . Clinch owns five hundred acres in here He 
a rat 

“Bad 

“Well, he’s mean. I don’t know how bad he i But | 
runs a rotten dump. The forest has its slums as well as the 


city. This is the Hell’s Kitchen of the North Woods 
Stormont nodded 


All the scum of the wilderness gathers here went 01 
Lannis Here’s where half the trouble in the North Woods 
hatches. We'll eat dinner at Clinch’s. His stepdaughter i 
peach.” 

The sturdy, sun-browned trooper glanced at his wrist 
watch, stretched his legs in his stirrups 

“Jack,” he said, “I want you to get Clinch right, and I‘: 
going to tell you about his outfit while we watch this road 


It’s like a movie. Clinch 
plays the lead. I'll dope 
out the scenario for you—” 

He turned sidewise in 
his saddle, freeing both 
spurred heels, and _ lolled 
so, constructing a cigarette 
while he talked. 

Way back around 1900 Mike Clinch was a guide 

a decent young fellow, they say. He guided fishing 

parties in summer, hunters in fall and winter. He 

made money and built the house. The people he 

guided were wealthy. He made a lot of money and 

bought land. I understand he was square and that 
everybody liked him. 

“About that time there came to Clinch’s ‘hotel’ a 

Mr. and Mrs. Strayer. The were ‘lungers.’ Strayer 

seemed to be a gentleman; his wife was good-looking 

and rather common. Both were very young. He 

had the consump bad—the galloping variety. He 

didn’t last long. A month after he died his young 

wife had a baby. Clinch married her. She, also, died 

the same year. The baby’s name was Eve. Clinch 

became quite crazy about her and started to make a lady o1 
ker. That was his mania.” 

Lannis leaned from his saddle and carefully dropped his 

arette end into a puddle of rain-water. Then he swung 
one leg over and sat side-saddle. 

“Clinch had plenty of money in those days,” he went on 
“He could afford to educate the child. The kid had a gov 
erness. Then he sent her to a fancy boarding-school. She 
had everything a young girl could want. 

“She developed into a pretty young thing at fifteen. 

She’s eighteen now—and I don't know what to call 
her. She pulied a gun on me in July.” 

“What !” 

“Sure. There was a row at Clinch’s dump. A rum-runner 
called Jake Kloon got shot up. I came up to get Clinch. He 
was sick-drunk in his bunk. When I broke in the door, Eve 
Strayer pulled a gun on me.” 

“What happened?” inquired Stormont 

Nothing I took Clinch But he got off as usual 

“Acquitted ?”’ 

Lannis nodded, rolling another cigarette: 


OW, I'll tell you how Clinch happened to go wrong,” 
N he said. “You see he'd always made his living by 
guiding. Well, some years ago, Henry Harrod, of Bos 

ton, came here and bought thousands and thousands of acres 
of forest all around Clinch’s.” Lannis half rose on one stir- 
rup with a comprehensive sweep of his muscular arm. “He 
bought everything for miles and miles. And that started 
Clinch down hill. Harrod tried to force Clinch to sell. The 
millionaire tactics you know. He was determined to oust 
him Clinch got mad and wouldn't sell at any price. Harrod 
kept on buying all around Clinch and posted trespass notices 
hat meant ruin to Clinch. He was walled in. No hunters 
care to be restricted. Clinch’s little property was no good 
Business stopped. His stepdaughter’s education became ex 
pensive. He was in a bad way. Harrod offered him a big 


“EVE,” is the first of a series of ten 
thrilling stories woven together 
under the title ““ The Flaming Jewel,” 
by Robert W. Chambers, America’s 
master yarn-spinner. Each story 
complete in itself, yet the series 


| - 


has the appeal of a serial story 


price But Clinch turned ugly and wouldn't budge. And 
that’s how Clinch began to go wrong.” 

“Poor devil,” said Stormont. 

“Devil, all right. Poor, too. But he needed money. He 
was crazy to make a lady of Eve Strayer. And there arc 
ways of finding money, you know.” 

Stormont nodded 

“Well, Clinch found money in those ways. The Conser 
vation Commissioner in Albany began to hear about game- 
law violations. The Revenue people heard of rum-running 
Clinch lost his guide’s license. But nobody could get the 
goods on him : 

“There was a rough backwoods bunch always drifting 
about Clinch’s place in those days. There were fights. And 
not so many miles from Clinch’s there was highway robbery 
and a murder or two 
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“Then the war came. The draft caught Clinch. Malone 
exempted him, he being the sole support of his stepchild. 

“But the girl volunteered. She got to France, somehow 
—scrubbed in a hospital, I believe—anyway, Clinch wanted 
to be on the same side of the world she was on, and he went 
with a Forestry Regiment and cut trees for railroad ties in 
southern France until the war ended and they sent him home 


VE STRAYER came back too. She’s there now. You'll 

see her at dinner time. She sticks to Clinch. He’s up 

against the dry laws and the game laws. Government 
enforcement agents, game protectors, State Constabulary, 
all keep an eye on Clinch. Harrod’s trespass signs fence him 
in. He’s like a rat in a trap. Yet Clinch makes money at 
law breaking and nobody can catch him red-handed. 

“He kills Harrod’s deer. That’s certain. I mean Harrod’s 
nephew's deer. Harrod’sdead. Darragh’s the young nephew's 
name. He’s never been here—he was in the army—in Russia 

I don’t know what became of him—but he keeps up the 
Harrod preserve—game-wardens, patrols, watchers, trespass 
signs and all.” 

Lannis finished his second cigarette, got back into his 
stirrups and, gathering bridle, began leisurely to divide curb 
and snaffle 

““That’s the layout, Jack,” he said. “Yonder lies the red- 
light district of the North Woods. Mike Clinch is the brains 
of all the dirty work that goes on. A floating population of 
crooks and bums—game violators, bootleggers, market 
hunters, pelt ‘collectors,’ rum-runners, hooch makers, do his 
dirty work—and I guess there are some who'll stick you up 
by starlight for a quarter and others who'll knock your 
block off for a dollar. And there’s the girl, Eve 
Strayer. I don’t get her at all, except that she’s loyal to 
Clinch. . . . And now you know what you ought to 
know about this movie called ‘Hell in the Woods.’ And it’s 
up to us to keep a calm, impartial eye on the picture and try 
to follow the plot they’re acting out—if there is any.” 


TORMONT said: “Thanks, Bill; I’m posted. 
And I'm getting hungry, too.” 
“I believe,” said Lannis, “that you want to see 
that girl.” 

“I do,” returned the other, laughing. 

“Well, you'll see her. She’s good to look at. But I don’t 
get her at all.” 

“Why ?” 

“Because she looks right. And yet she lives at Clinch’s 
with him and his bunch of bums. Would you think a 
straight girl could stand it?” 

“No man can tell what a straight girl can stand.” 

“Straight or crooked she stands for Mike Clinch,” said 
Lannis; “and he’s a ratty customer.” 

“Maybe the girl is fond of him. It’s natural.” 

“I guess it’s that. But I don’t see how any young girl 
can stomach the life at Clinch’s.” 

“It’s a wonder what a decent woman will stand,” ob- 
served Stormont. “Ninety-nine per cent. of all wives ought 
to receive the D. S. O.” 

“Do you think we’re so rotten?” inquired Lannis, smiling. 

“Not so rotten. No. But any man knows what men are 
\nd it’s a wonder women stick to us when they learn.” 

They laughed. Lannis glanced at his watch again. 

“Well,” he said, “I don’t believe anybody has tipped off 

ur man. It’s noon. Come on to dinner, Jack.” 

They cantered forward into the sunlit clearing. Star 
Pond lay ahead. On its edge stood Clinch’s. 


Ill 
LINCH, in his shirt sleeves, came out on the veranda 
He had little light gray eyes, close-clipped gray hair, 
and was clean shaven. 

“How are you, Clinch,” inquired Lannis affably. 

“All right,” replied Clinch; “you're the same, I hope.” 

“Trooper Stormont, Mr. Clinch,” said Lannis in his geni«! 
way 

“Pleased to know you,” said Clinch, level-eyed, unstir- 
ring. 

The troopers dismounted. Both shook hands with Clinch 
Chen Lannis led the way to the barn. 

“We'll eat well,” he remarked to his comrade. “Clinch 
( ooks - 

From the care of their horses they went to a pump to 
wash. One or two rough-looking men slouched out of the 
house and glanced at them. 

“Hallo, Jake,” said Lannis cheerily. 

Jake Kloon grunted acknowledgment. 

Lannis said in Stormont’s ear: “Here she comes with 
towels. She’s pretty, isn’t she?” 

A young girl in pink gingham advanced toward them 
across the patch of grass 

Lannis was very polite and presented Stormont. The 
girl handed them two rough towels, glanced at Stormont 
again after the introduction, smiled slightly 

“Dinner is ready,” she said. 


(Continued on page 29) 
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HERE was no church in Salem, so the funeral ser- 
vice was held in Miss Sarah’s own front parlor 
Her body lay in a long, silver-trimmed casket, cov- 
ered with flowers. The preacher from Staunton, 
Mr. Grace, stood at one side with his Bible in his 
hand. Rows of chairs had been placed so that the 
mourners could assemble easily and quietly, as they do in a 
church. The blinds were drawn, shutting out the sunlight 
And the air of the room was close and stale—a musty odor 
shot through with the pungent spiciness of a bunch of car- 
nations on the casket 
Miss Ella sat a little apart from the others. Her hands 
were folded in her lap and her head was bent. She did not 
raise her eyes to look at Mr. Grace as he spoke in long-drawn 
praise of her sister who lay dead. Her mind was on the 
drive to the cemetery Would she go with the Car- 
penters in their automobile, or in Dr. Grace’s carriage, or 
with her cousins in the dilapidated funeral-hack which had 
come over from Staunton with the hearse? She would be 
expected to cry; but there were no tears behind her eyes 
They would talk to her about Sarah—how good Sarah had 
been always; how brave in her last suffering; how certain 
of reward—in heaven. Miss Ella frowned at the thought of 
reward in heaven. It seemed a bloodless happiness—like the 
cut flowers heaped above the unknowing body. The 
drive would be terrible é 
She could endure the few moments in the cemetery. It 
was spring, and the grass would be fresh on the graves. The 
laurel was in bloom. The grove of young poplars would be 
in new leaf, all glittering and shimmering in the wind from 
the valley. And when the few words were spoken, they 
would leave her alone—the cousins and the Carpenters, and 
the minister—alone to come back to this room where the 
chairs still stood in rows and the air was musty; where 
silence and death had been 
She thought: “I'll open all the windows and make corn- 
bread for supper. “ay aaa 
“Our friend—Our sister,” Dr. Grace 
dearly loved Sarah Gilbert whose life—” 
Sarah was dead. Sixty years old in March! Sixty years 
spent in this very house—A good woman. With a sudden 
contraction of her heart, Miss Ella remembered how upright 
Sarah had always been, of what stern moral stuff she was 
made. If only the thought would bring het tears, so that she 
could weep before them all and satisfy their expectations! 
But Ella’s eyes were calm and steady. She kept them fixed 
on her folded hands. How white her hands were against the 
black stuff of her dress! She had never before noticed the 
pretty shape of her hands, how the fingers tapered—and the 
smooth skin. Young hands. They could not have changed 
since she was a girl. 


was saying. “Our 


She wondered whether her face had changed. Was she 
really an old woman? For a long time she hadn't cared 
enough to notice, to glance into a mirror with critical, search 
ing eyes. Sarah’s hair had been snow-white, streaked with 
yellow. Her own, she knew, was still brown and curled— 
at fifty! Sarah had always disapproved of the curl, it had 
seemed to her frivolous in a woman of Ella’s age. Well. 

“In time of trouble and of sickness,” the minister was 
saying, “she was ever unselfish.” 

Unselfish. Had Sarah been unselfish ? 

And suddenly her mind flashed back to another spring, 
to another day, when she had wanted Sarah to die, had said 
so with passionate bitterness. She remembered the morning 
thirty years before, when she woke feeling the spring as a 
gift personal and secret—a Leauty only she could possess and 
cherish. 

She was lying in the brown wooden bed, in the bedroom 
with the sloping ceiling. She opened her eyes and yawned, 
stretching her arms above her head and kicking off the 
patchwork quilt because it was hot. Sunlight fell through 
the blinds and across the foot of the bed; lay like gold bands 
about her slim ankles. One by one she shook them off, 
laughed and yawned again and sat on the edge of the bed, 
shaking her brown hair over her shoulders. . . . 

Seven o’clock. Sarah would be in the kitchen, getting 
breakfast. Sarah was always on time, always busy and 
efficient and slightly disapproving. Somehow she made Ella 
feel that it was unworthy to be young—as if youth were an 
indiscreet state. Sarah was thirty, with a full, upright figure 
and bands of smooth hair, twisted into a knot on the top of 
her head. She had very clear eyes with black centers. She 
came to the foot of the stairs and called: 

“Ella! Ella! Breakfast is ready—don’t be lying abed all 
morning.” 

“I’m coming,” Ella answered 

She went to the window and leaned far out, hooking the 
blinds back against the white clapboards of the old house 
The sun was hot and gold as pollen, all shimmering and 
dusty and beautiful. The air was sweet with clover-honey 
and the fragrance of the first flowers in Sarah’s garden. Al- 
ready the cosmos was up—little feathery stalks of bright 
green. The peonies were in bud. Soon the petunia bed 
would be all magenta and purple, like flames in driftwood 
The lilac tree by the gate was even now in full bloom. And 
there was a stir and warmth through the earth—spring com- 
ing into summer—the blood of the earth running swift 

. . It was gay—wonderful 

“Ella! Ella!” 

“Coming.” 

She combed her hair quickly and slipped into her clothes, 
humming a tune, and reaching over her shoulder to fasten 
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the gingham dress that buttoned up the back It was a 
blue dress with a ribbon sash, and made her eyes a softer 
brown, like the eyes of a doe 

“Seems to me you sleep pretty 
when Ella came down.” 

“It’s only seven.” 

“I’ve been up more’n an hour 
lie abed.” 


LLA flushed. But she said nothing. Lying abed seemed 

somehow a thing to be ashamed of-—-as if Sarah had 

guessed what riotous sweet thoughts she had had. as she 
lay there with the counterpane kicked off and her bare feet 
chained with sunlight 

The breakfast table was spread with a thin, red cloth and 
set with blue “willow” dishes, cracked and shiny and old 
Sarah had made biscuits. There was tea, very weak, with 
milk. And doughnuts. And cold meat. Sarah ate in silence 
her big white hands touching things with precision. She had 
a nurse’s hands, cool and capable, with strong fingers. Ella 
did not like to be touched by them, except when she wa 
sick, and then she let them give her strength and wa 
proud and grateful because Sarah had what she herself 
so lacked. 

While she ate, she stole glances at Sarah’s impassive fac 

“It’s lovely out,” she said at last 

“Yes. I'll weed the snapdragons.” 

“Let me help?” 

Sarah shook her head and her lips tightened 
garden’s mine. You ain’t much use with flowers. It’ 

“Mother used to let me weed.” 

“Mother’s dead. This place is on my shoulders, now 
Sarah rose. “You can clear the table. Mind you don’t nick 
the plates—they’re bad enough as it is. I’m downright 
ashamed of them. When I think of the Littlefields’ new set 
with the pink roses 7 


late,” Sarah remarked 


I don’t see how you can 


“No. Thi 
a knack 


While Ella washed the dishes, Sarah put the kitchen 
shelves in order. The windows were open and the whit 
curtains fluttered in a warm breeze scented with clove: 


“T hear Fred Littlefield’s going to the city,” Ella said 
Sarah paused. Her white hands seemed for a n.ument 


to listen. In a different voice, she asked: “Who told you 
that ?” 

“Mary Nichols. She says he’s tired of Salem. His father 
so stingy—won’t give him a decent suit of clothes. Got a 


place in Boston—in a store. He'll get ten dollars a week 
and his board.” 

“Tt ain’t so.” 

Ella’s eyes opened wide 


know about it?” 


“Why what do you 


Sarah, 


[Continued on page 4°] 
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HERE was once a very poor young man with a 
very noble ambition, and this ambition was to 
write plays about the world as it is, and not as it 
ought to be. In the course of time, he finished a 
deadly serious four-act drama, which he called 
“The Mockery of Life,’ and sent it off to a pro 
ducing manager, who promptly offered a contract. Chad 
wick’s head was still bumping against the clouds when the 
manager pointed out a certain clause in the agreement, and 
explained what it meant. Chadwick turned pale, and pre 
pared for the worst, but his imagination was faulty, and he 
didn’t realize how excruciating the worst was going to be 
he producers took the heart and soul and sincerity out 
of his play They transfused into it what they said—in 
slightly different language—was vitality and stamina; they 
sewed it up, and rechristened it, and then they all shook 
hands with Chadwick, and told him that he had done a 
great piece of work 
Chadwick, who saw his ideals and his ambitions stewed 
down into a rollicking farce-comedy entitled “Who's Looney 
Now?” slunk away like an outcast, and didn’t remember 
the manager in his prayers 
Then, to his shock and outrage—and presently to his 
material benefit—the public rose up and blessed that comedy 
the cleverest, the cleanest, and the most novel entertain 
ment in a generation. Overnight, Chadwick found himself 
dvertised as the herald of a new theater 
He railed at the public for a set of low-browed imbe 
ciles, and he insulted the manager, who was now imploring 
him to rattle off another masterpiece. He was both serious 
minded and sensitive, and as far as artistry was concerned, 
he would rather have had five hundred dollars all told 
m “The Mockery of Life,” than five hundred dollars 
every week from “Who's Looney Now?” 
Then while the manager was prodding at him, and 
Chadwick was balking indignantly, a great lady organized 
charity ball, and invited several dozen celebrities to serve 
as ground-bait. Chadwick hated mobs and distrusted wo 
men, but he went to this ball because he thought it would be 
1 valuable experience for him. As he emerged, damp and 
liffident, from the ordeal of being bright to the patronesses, 
e saw a girl standing just ahead of him, and at a single 
glance he knew that he had found his values. He had come 
out into society to look fortypesof women. Asa type, this girl 
was so definite that she made a little drama all her own, by 
merely standing there and chatting with the group around her 
In appearance she was almost Latin; she was tall and 
ark and slender, with the whitest skin and the blackest eyes 
nd the most expressive hands imaginable Her frock was 
violet velvet, with a web of chiffon over it, and the chiffon 
lescribed by experts as American Beauty—was merely an 
echo of her own high coloring. She wore a necklace of 
carved amethysts, and arranged her hair in a soft, loose coil, 
just as the Spanish women wear it in Zuloaga’s paintings 
Chadwick stared at her as though he would never be satis 
fied; he watched the ease with which she held four men in 
imultaneous and happy bondage; he told himself that 
whatever else she was, she was dramatically perfect 
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Later, when he had been presented to her, she detected 
instantly that Chadwick was shy and a dreamer, and she 
knew that he was paying her, with his eyes, a far deeper ad 
miration than anyone else had contrived to put into sylla 
bles. 

Sylvia was a born flirt, and for that very reason, she put 

heavy premium on guilelessness—in others. He amused 
her and he interested her; she commanded him to tea to 
meet a celebrated concert pianist, and to her amazement, 
he hesitated 

“Ingrate!” she said. “I thought you'd want to come.” 

Chadwick flushed. “I do, but—” 

Intuitively, she cut off his retreat. “Don’t you like to 
meet lots of new people, and be a hero? Well, I'll take care 
of you myself.” She laughed at him, and his warmth in 
creased. “You come, and I'll promise you won't have to 
meet anybody you don’t want to. Just plain tea and just 
plain me—and we'll sit in the background, and talk about 
Shaw. Don’t you want to, really?” 

He came to tea, and he treated her with profound re 
spect, which was doubly flattering because it was a novelty 
She was a man’s woman, and she was accustomed to cour 
tesy, flippancy, passion and flirtation, but no man had ever 
gone so far as to respect her openly, even if he had Jost his 
head. It was a dignified sensation, and she liked it 


and didn’t flirt with him. She became a keen inter- 

preter of his silences and his glances; and within a 
nonth she knew him as intimately as though he had been 
twenty times as talkative. She knew the precise instant at 
which it occurred to him that he loved her; and immedi- 
ately, she began to wonder if she loved him in return. She 
was very fond of him, and today was golden with his ten 
derness and devotion, but what about tomorrow, when the 
gilt had worn off? He was so different, in all his tastes and 
inclinations, from herself, her family, her friends. , 

There came an evening when Chadwick murmured some- 
thing inarticulate, and kissed her; and she took it, correctly, 
as a proposal of marriage, for she knew that not even in the 
glorious business of romance could he bring himself com- 
pletely out of his shell. He was waiting, tense and appre- 
hensive, to see what her reaction might be; and for several 
seconds, she was utterly unable to guide her thoughts. The 
two were hopelessly unsuited to each other (as her friends 
ind her family had often pointed out), but Chadwick cer 
tainly adored her, and she was distressed by the possibility of 
losing him out of her life. She was vaguely terrified by the 
prospect of marriage with so unsocial a man, and yet she 
didn’t want his love to be wasted, and she didn’t want to 
spoil his illusions about her. Fortunately, no spoken answer 
was necessary. Chadwick bent forward, and Sylvia—dazed 
and baffled—lifted her lips to his. 

Her father shrugged his shoulders, and tried to be hearty 
to Chadwick, but he succeeded only in making himself sound 
very exclusive, and mercenary. Chadwick quoted from the 
box-office statements, and said that he was just blocking out 
unother play 


B¥ana aia she liked it, she made a point of diplomacy 


“As good as the last one?” 

“As good!” Chadwick spluttered, contemptuously. “Oh, 
it won’t make nearly as much money; it hasn’t any popular 
appeal. But—’ 


you'd better wait awhile. I admit you've a decent in- 

come now, but the show can’t run forever; and sup- 
pose your next play hasn’t a popular appeal? What would 
that mean? You haven't capital enough to support the two 
of you, and I hardly think you’d want to call on your wife’s 
family for help—would you? No, my advice to you is to 
follow up your first success with a bigger one. Write these 
unpopular, intellectual things, if you want to, after you’ve 
got fifty or seventy-five thousand dollars’ worth of high- 
grade bonds for a background. Don’t you agree with me?” 

Chadwick fought the battle to a grim decision; then he 
put aside his serious play and turned out a farce, detesting 
every line and situation of it; and when it was done, he 
lifted up his voice to Heaven, and said: “Never again!” He 
had throttled one ideal in favor of another, and placed do- 
mestic happiness above professional satisfaction, but it took 
the last ounce of his courage to sign the manuscript and to 
deliver it to the impatient buyer. It opened on Broadway 
in November, just as six road-companies went out in “Who's 
Looney Now?” and in the following June, Chadwick was 
married to a girl who didn’t yet understand why she mar- 
ried him. 

He had never believed the ancient fairy-tale, sponsored 
by landlords and butchers and coal-dealers, to the effect that 
two can live as cheaply as one, but even so, he was startled 
by the revelation that “home,” to a benedict, costs eight or 
ten times as much as “home,” to a bachelor. As a bachelor, 
he had thought himself luxurious with a sleeping-room and 
working-room and a bathroom; he had owned three suits 
of clothes, and he had patronized small restaurants, cut-price 
drug stores, second-hand book-shops, and the subway. 

Abruptly, he found himself living in a fashionable sub 
urb on Long Island Sound; the house was small, but the 
neighborhood was unimpeachable, and the rent was based 
upon the quality of the neighbors. Indeed, those neighbors 
appeared to govern Chadwick's life for him; he must belong 
to the Golf Club and the Tennis Club and the Yacht Club, 
because everyone else did; he must buy a rakish new car 
for Sylvia; he must be entertained at dinner twice a week by 
people who bored him, and two weeks later, he must enter- 
tain them in turn and be bored all over again. Six months 
after he was married, he discovered that he hadn't saved a 
cent. Sylvia mentioned new gowns. Chadwick responded, 
blankly, that her wardrobe looked as though it would do 
for at least two or three seasons; and very sweetly, she en- 
lightened him, and convinced him that perhaps it would, 
but it couldn't. 

Sylvia was sociable, and eager for sights and sounds; she 
regarded life as a prolonged bazaar. She wanted to dance; 
she wanted to dine out; she wanted to run into town to ihe 
theater—and Chadwick did his best work at night, when the 
world was silent. He hated every phase of what she insisted 


eo IA’S father held up his hand. “Then, my dear boy, 
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Wife, and the Flapper Who Understood Men 


For six months, however, he had tried to 


was “gaiety.” 
please her; he had forced himself to go out into society, and 
he had sat aloof and suffered while Sylvia was gay; and as 
a result of all this, his serious play was still unfinished. Sud- 


denly, he was attacked by the moral certainty that he 
couldn't afford to go ahead with it. Downcast and bitterly 
mortified, he went to break the news to Sylvia. 


EAREST, my royalties are falling away to nothing. 

Don’t you see? When the run of a play is over, my 

income from it stops short. And it makes me sick to 
think of it, but I may have to do another of those awful 
comedies—and thank Heaven I can sell it. But I'll need 
ome peace, or I can’t even do that.” 

“Do you mean you can’t ever take me anywhere?” she 
asked forlornly. 

“T wouldn't go so far as to say that.” 

Her mood changed, unexpectedly. “Well, why haven't 
you done more work, then? It isn’t my fault, is it, dear? 
You knew before you married me—” 

“Sylvia !” 

She stopped and gazed at him, and by degrees she soft- 
ened. “Oh, you poor, worried boy! I'll tell you 
what; you let me go to the Club with the rest of the people 
Saturday night, and you stay home and work. You'd be 
bored anyway, so what’s the use? And I don’t want to 
miss everything that’s going on; I really don’t. I am a silly 
butterfly, dear, but you knew it when you married me—now 
cidn’t you? Would you mind if I went over without you? 
I'll feel awfully deserted, somehow, but I wouldn’t do any 
good by staying here when you're working—it would bore 
me as much as the dance would bore you—and you know 
we did accept. oedle 

He adored her, and he was deeply wounded by her pro- 
gram. What hurt him most, however, was her absolute 
failure to grasp his problem. She didn’t seem to realize that 
when he went back to the field of farcical comedy he should 
go like a hangdog slave, who had been scourged to his task, 
and was defenseless. 

His pride rose to the surface, and he sent her off with 
a misleading smile. That night, when Sylvia was dancing 
at the Yacht Club, Chadwick was taking acute pains with 
the scenario of his third farce. 

By mid-autumn, the royalties were flowing in again; but 
in December, Chadwick’s son was born, and a trained nurse 
was added to the permanent establishment. The small house 
wasn’t large enough, and Sylvia had picked out a better one. 
She also picked out an enclosed car, and the furniture for 
two guest-rooms 


OR the next few years, Chadwick peered through a fog 
F composed of alternate layers of resolution and disap- 

pointment. To be sure, he could have laid down the law 
to Sylvia and migrated to a cheaper community, with a lower 
standard of living, but he knew that Sylvia’s unhappiness 
would offset any financial advantage. He knew that a hot- 
house flower won’t take kindly to a kitchen-garden. And 
Sylvia was so sorry for him—so eager for his advancement— 
so disturbed by the tired lines about his eyes. She had been 
educated, by this time, to let him work in peace; and three 
or four nights a week she came in to kiss him, and to sorrow 
for him, before she went off to spread her wings in high so- 
ciety. She never ceased to regret that he couldn’t go with 
her; she never accepted an invitation for herself, alone, with- 
out first asking him what he thought about it; but the actual 
state of affairs was this—that Sylvia was leading a very in- 
Cependent life, while Chadwick did his prettiest to pay for 
it. The neighbors gossiped about them, and said that Chad- 
wick wasn’t paying enough attention to his wife. Perhaps he 
wasn't; but he was paying her bills, and when Sylvia was 
affectionate to him, he was sure that everything was worth 
while. Besides, there was always that radiant dream of the 
future, in which he would be free from worry, and have the 
leisure to write something serious and genuine. 

Behold him, however, at thirty-four; the author of nine 
successful plays, each one of them a callous on his own 
ideals. Sylvia was fiercely proud of him. She had made a 





Sylvia was 


“Don, 


you give her up?” 
grave. 


beautiful home for him, and given him three beautiful chil- 
dren, and raised him to the level of her own social impor- 
tance; and Chadwick, still adoring her, was prematurely gray 
around the temples, and still hammering out his stint of 
frothy dialogue, while Sylvia went to parties without him, 
and bragged about his cleverness. 

“I wish you could get out more, darling. , 
you could be normal like other people. You've got to keep 
young, you-know—you need it for your work.” But Chad- 
wick shook his head and went on hammering out dialogue, 
until his brain began to slip its clutch, now and then, and 
he sensed that he must really take a vacation—sometime. 
While he was in this pliant mood, Sylvia, dragged him out to 
a dance, and as a temporary tonic, selected a dear little 
débutante, and deliberately threw her at Chadwick’s head. 


I wish 


HIS was purely unselfish of Sylvia; purely altruistic; 

she was a modern woman, and the modern woman has 

only one prescription for any ailment of the mind. She 
honestly believed that she was conjuring for Chadwick's 
good. She fired the débutante at his head, and she lured and 
teased and goaded Chadwick until she had stirred him out of 
his apathy; and then she said, in figurative speech: “Bless 
you, my children—only don't get burnt”—and went back to 
her own secular affairs. 

The débutante was almost as shy as Chadwick, but at 
the very outset she made a remark which had its conse- 
quences. “Every time I see one 
of your plays,” she said, “I 
laugh at it—of course, every- 
body does—but I always feel 
as if you were perfectly serious 
underneath. As if—well, as if 
you wanted to do something 
ever so much better—and didn’t 
quite dare.” 

Up to that point, Chadwick 
had been attentive because he 
wanted to be polite; but she 
had startled him into a different 
attitude. Before he knew it, he 
had begun to confide in her 
and Sylvia was delighted by his 
animation when he came home. 

This débutante would never 
have swept an average man off 
his feet; she was neither tal- 
ented nor beautiful, and her 
manner was boyishly blunt, as 
though she wanted to post the 
warning: “Let’s be friends—but 
keep your distance.” Chad- 
wick, however, wasn’t an aver- 
age man; he didn’t stop to con- 
sider looks, or precedents. He 
had given ninety-nine per cent. 
of his heart to Sylvia, and noth- 
ing could alter the gift; but 
down at the very bottom of 
his soul there was a tiny secret 
spring which Sylvia had never 
touched; she had never known 
it was there. But the débu- 
tante had touched it, because, in 
her blunt and friendly fashion, 
she had passed over Chadwick’s 
fame and his earning capacity 
and gone straight to his ideals. 

Thoughtfully, he rummaged 
out of his desk a dog-eared 
manuscript; and dubiously, he 
took it to read to Clare. 

“T knew you had it in you,” 
che said, warmly. “When are 
you going to finish it?” 

“In another fourteen 

at this rate.” 


“You know how 
sorry | am?" She 
bent down and 
touched her lips to 
his forehead 


years 





infected by 
have you ever kissed her? 
] want you to tell me—could 
He was very 
“Could you-——give 
your various friends for me?” 


“Oh, you're such an idiot! 
you do what you want to?” 

“That's all very well, but it takes money 
to support a family. There’s no money in 
this sort of thing.” 


Why don't 


MPULSIVELY she put out her hand 

“Please finish it. I don’t care if you only 

spend half an hour a day on it. Go ahead 
and do something human. These other things 
—oh, they’re as flimsy as soapsuds. And 
you've got it in you to do something real.” 

Chadwick stared hard at her. “I might 
finish it—for you.” 

“Nonsense. For yourself. Half an hour a 
day, if that’s all you can spare, but do it 
And then, some day, you'll be a great man 
instead of just a famous one—and. I'll be 
proud to know you.” 

It took him several weeks to finish the 
drama, and when it was polished to his 
satisfaction, he read it to Clare. In a grove 
of brilliant maples, overlooking the Sound, 
he read it to her. He turned the last page, 
and drew a long breath, and looked at Clare 
Her eyes were soft and lustrous, and they 
destroyed his power of thought. An instant 
later, she was in his arms. 

By the grace of Heaven, they understood 
each other. She was upset, emotionally, by 
what he had read to her, and also by the 
fact that she was partly responsible for it. 
She wanted to glorify him with praise, and 
he hadn’t the words to express it. And 
Chadwick, unnerved by the strain of over- 
work, and powerfully affected by his own 
drama, craved exactly the comfort and as- 
surance which she gave him—and nothing 
else would have answered the purpose. He 
held her close to him, but he no more 
dreamed of kissing her than he would have 
dreamed of beating her. 
suspicion. At last, she drew away from him. “I 
knew you'd do it,” she said, unsteadily. 
Chadwick didn’t reply; he helped her to her 
feet, and in silence they returned to civiliza- 
up ail tion. That night, he sent the manuscript to 
his manager, by express, and for the first 
time in a decade, he felt like a conqueror. He 
volunteered, spontaneously, to take Sylvia over to the Yacht 
Club, and she laughed at him, in the best of good humor. 

“Like a pane of window-glass!” she said, indulgently 
“You never cauld help being transparent, could you, dear? 
; But don’t you go and fall in love with her, or I'll 
tear her eyes out!” 


S a matter of fact, he wasn’t in love with Clare—but he 
loved her, which is a very wide distinction. He couldn't 
feel guilty about it, because his conscience was utterly 

untainted by guilt. He didn’t compare one woman with the 

other, and he didn’t confuse their identities. Sylvia was 

his wife, and not for an instant did he wish that she wasn’t; 

Clare was his friend, and if she also happened to be ador- 

able, he could see ne reason to cut her acquaintance on that 

account. He was disturbed by only one factor in the 
[Continued on page 26% 
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Reading, left to right: Doris May, 
Robert Warwick, Norman Selby, 
Roscoe (Fatty) Arbuckle, Wanda 
Hawley, George Melford, Donald 
Crisp, and Margaret Loomis 








What The Film Fans Write to Movie Stars 


If you want to write a love-letter, and there’s no one to write it to, 


ETTERS “to burn!” Letters by the hundreds and the 
thousands, letters by the sackful and the carload! 
Dainty pink and blue letters, flower-bordered let- 
ters, somber gray and black-edged letters, type 
written letters, letters written in finest script, or la 
boriously spelled out syllable by syllable; letters 
from young, middle-aged and old; from boys and girls, from 
men and women, letters from the rich and from the poor 
letters from right here at home and from the far corners of 
the earth—that’s the tribute the postman’s whistle announces 
every day in Movieland 
Once upon a time Mary Pickford received as many as 
n thousand letters in one day It took two clerks, doing 
othing else save sorting letters all day long, to divide her 
mail into the proper classifications—begging letters, love let- 
ters, letters seeking an opening in the movies, letters asking 
for her photograph The first were answered (sometimes 
The second were destroyed The third were seldom an 
wered. The fourth were answered always, and 
Mary’s annual bill for photographs mounted higher and 


higher until it reached the dizzy pinnacle of a week’s salary 
Then Mary became firm, and the photographer’s bill dwin- 
dled steadily 

rhere’s Norma Talmadge with only 4,000 letters a day 
Of course, occasionally there’s only a handful, but it’s not 


cften that the postman does not drop several sacks upon the 
unter, and all for Norma 
Charles Ray, if his mail is adequate witness, is the most 
loved young man in America. Wallace Reid and Thomas 
Meighan follow in line—how closely no one save themselves 
know, and they refuse to tell. Bill Hart preserves this same 
indifference to public curiosity Bill believes his communi 
itions are sacred, and he will tell neither the number nor 
he contents of the mail that helps to keep clogged the post 
ffice out in Hollywood 
Take a look at these figures, and gasp at the paper delugs 
uring into Movieland 
Forty per cent. of all mail received in Los Angeles 
County, with a population of 750,000, goes to Hollywood, 
vith a population of less than 5,000. And ninety per cent 
of this goes to the movie stars, masculine and feminine 
[hey are not all love letters, as might be supposed. Yes, 


tudio ce 





ince is there, but so, also, is alms-seeking. Then we have 
choolgirliness, a generalization applying to both boys and 
girls In fact, it is hard to classify many of the letters 
They begin with a eulogy of the star, describe the personal 
istory of the writer, and his or her likes and dislikes in 


perfume and flowers, and end—after a sprinkling of 
amation points—with an eloquent request for the star’s 
indsomest”’ photograph to deck the writer’s bedroom wall. 
Wandering casually through sundry stacks of these 
enually human documents, the impression grows that 
st of us think, write, dream and talk in exactly the 


In many cases there is a startling simi- 
irity m language, the same expression of senti 
ents, the same manner of asking for the same 
ivor And y tl writers are scattered 

ver he world, from Kamchatka to 
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By Genevieve Parkhurst 


you play in. Please send me one of your best photos. This 
is the first time I have written to you. I hope you won't 
think I’m cheeky. But I do want your picture to put on 
my wall (or my bureau). Please send it to me. Some one 
that admires you. Don’t forget.” 

Of course there are exceptions. Strange, almost weird 
notes, barely understandable. Here’s one Constance Talmadge 
received, all the way from Tokio. It read: 

“My dear me. Constance Talmadge 

“IT am one of your admirers in Japan. Though Thous 
and miles distant from your country. Now, I beg you are 
one of my noble ladies in the world. I ask you please give 
me your photograph for I am anxious to see you in the in- 
painted face and please take my present for a few post- 
card, they are representing famous places of Tokyo and 
other suburb 

“Now I put out my letter hoping your health and beg- 
ging your kindness to give me your figure. The name which 
we respect you are following. (Here follows sonorous 
Japanese titles and a name.) And we are the government 
official of railway but the youth. When you will give me a 
letter or your photograph please you may expect another 
present. From your dearest, Shizuo.” 


about a desk, chattering volubly, as one proudly prints 

the intricacies of our tongue; giggling as only Japanese 
youths can, boasting their prowess as Lotharios, equal to 
any in the Western world? Constance didn’t answer this 
letter, but she was greatly tempted to. 

There’s Constance Binney, who has a way with the very 
young girl. Most of her letters are from schoolgirls between 
the ages of ten and thirteen. They are delicate little letters, 
expressing naive admiration in almost lisping accents 

“You are just grand in pictures,” they rhapsodize. “And 
o very pretty. I will write again when I hear from you and 

iy more. This is the first time I have written you and want 
my letter to meet with success.” 

Oddly enough, most of these letters are from the South- 
ern States, Louisiana and Texas leading. In one day she re- 
eived twenty-one from Texas alone. Seven of these were 
from girls under thirteen—untutored young things—whose 
“greatest ambition is to go into moving pictures.” 


eg it so hard to picture these Japanese youths gathered 



























drop a line to a movie star 


Reginald Denny, who plays leads with Elsie Ferguson. 
has daily proof that the languishing maid of the mid-Vic- 
torian period, and the matinee idol of old, is still with us. 
Here is some of it: 


EAR REGINALD: 
“You will forgive me for calling you by your first 
name, but I just can’t help it. I have seen you so 
anuch in the movies that I feel as if I knew you, as much as 
if-you lived right here in our little town. Every time I see 
you on the screen I get the greatest thrill. I have always 
been a great admirer of yours. Will you send me a picture? 
If you want a picture of me, I will send you one.” 

You wouldn’t think the Irish problem would enter the 
movies. But it does. There’s Eugene O’Brien, swamped 
with communications from Celtic admirers and blushing 
colleens, all of whom want either photographs, letters or in- 
terviews. Some of these letters come all the way from Ire- 
land, England and India. When he does not answer, they 
write again. This is typical: 

“T hope you will not think me bold, but I have admired 
you in all your pictures, and I am not backward in telling 
you, am I? Still there is another reason. Your name sounds 
Irish to me and of course to many, but I am of Irish descent. 
My parents were born in dear old Cork, so you see I am 
proud, too. I have wondered if you were, or if that was a 
name you had just taken. Last week at our Art class some 
brilliant students discovered that I looked like you, but my 
chum said: ‘It is just because O’Brien and you have the map 
of Ireland drawn all over your face.’ I hear that you do not 
admire the sweet young thing of sixteen. I don’t blame you 
as most of them are too utterly silly for words. I am sev 
enteen. You have lived in Dublin, Ireland, of course. I 
wonder if you ever met my grandmother Lady O-————, 
she is wife of ————— King’s Concille. I am to go home 
before I am 21 and be received into the bosom of my aristo- 
cratic relations. I am not a bit crazy over the prospect. I 
am afraid I have become too Americanized. Please send me 
a photo to take back to Dublin. I am coming to New York 
this fall. I am supposed to have a figure 100 per cent. 
perfect. I think I shall get into one of these Broadway 
shows.” 

And here is a letter, written in a script so delicate it 
might have been engraved, from a senorita in Cuba. She 
wrote: 

“IT have had a wonderful time, Senor O’Brien, looking at 
you in the films. You are so beautiful and I want picture 
of you. I saw you in a film called ‘The Perfect Lover,’ and 
in many others since, as you suppose. You know I like the 
movies awful because they give me to see you, Mr. E. O 
O’Brien. Spanish girls is no allow to know men until they 
marry? But I see you, Senor, on the screen, and when I 

pray and when I dream. If you send me your pictre 
you will give me great pleasure. Always true to you, 
Senor E. O’Brien.” 
* * * + 7 * * * 
Usually these letters are from the very young 
and inexperienced, the uneducated, the 
practically illiterate. But here is one 
breaking all precedents; a letter from 
a college graduate, ‘a mining engi- 
neer, a war hero and a world 
traveler. His egotism is su- 
preme. This is what he 
wrote Norma Talmadge: 
ae “It is only after much 
~~ mental turmoil and 
: the counting of 


~_ [Con. on p. 24] 


Up to his neck in mail—Waliace Reid, a favorite with the screen fans, with his morning batch of mushy missives from adoring misses 
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“Good eve- 
ning,’ her 
father said, 
nodding briefly 
at Chester. “*Mil- 


dred, come into my study ° 


HE brown eyes of Chester Arthur Jessup, Jr., were 

fixed on the maroon banner of the Clintonia High 

School which adorned his bedroom wall, but they 

did not see that vivid emblem of the institution in 

whose academic halls he was a senior. Rather, they 

appeared to look through it, beyond it, into some 
far-away land. Bright but unseeing, they proclaimed that 
their owner was in that state of mild hypnosis known as 
“turkey-dreaming.” His lips were parted in a slight smile, 
and the shoe which he had been in the act of removing as he 
sat on his bed was poised in mid-air above the floor, for 
reverie had overcome him in the very midst of preparations 
for an evening call. 

The object of his pensive musings was at that moment 
eating her evening meal some blocks away in the home of 
her parents. Fondly, with that inward eye which is alleged 
to be the bliss of solitude, Chester followed the process. It 
had only been lately that he could bring himself to admit 
that she ate at all. She was so dainty, so ethereal. And yet 
reason, and the course he was taking in physiology, told him 
that she, even she, must sometimes give way to the unworthy 
promptings of necessity, and eat. But that she should eat as 
ordinary mortals do, was unthinkable. It was not the first 
time that Chester, in reverie, had permitted her a slight re- 
fection. The menu of her meals never varied. Tonight, as 
on other occasions, it consisted of watercress salad, a mere 
nibble of it; a delicate dab of ice-cream, no bigger than a 
thimble; a small cup of tea, and, perhaps, a lady-finger. 
The lady-finger was a concession. On the eccasion of his last 
call, Mildred had confessed that she could die eating lady- 
fingers. Of course, later in the evening she might have a candy 
or two, but then, candy can hardly be considered food 

A mundane clatter of dishes in the kitchen below caused 
Chester to start from his dream, and drop the shoe. He 
leaped up and began to make elaborate and excited prepara- 
tions for dressing. 

From an ancient, battered chest of drawers he carefully 
took a tissue-paper package containing a Union Forever Suit, 
whose label proclaimed that “From Factory to You, No Hu- 
man Hand Touches It.” With brow puckered in abstract 
thought, Chester broke the seal and laid the crisp, immacu- 
late garment on the bed. With intense seriousness, he re- 
garded it for a moment; apparently it passed his searching 
examination, for he turned again to the chest of drawers and 
drew forth a smaller package, from which he extracted new 
socks of lustrous blue. These he placed on the bed. From be- 
neath the bed he drew a pair of low shoes, which gleamed 
in the gaslight from arduous polishing. On their toes, fanci- 
ful artisans had pricked curves and loops and butterfly de- 
signs. Chester gave them a few final rubs with the shirt he 
had just discarded and placed them on the bed. At this 
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point there was a hiatus in the wardrobe. He went out into 
the hall and shouted down the back stairs. 

“Oh, Ma. Oh, Ma!” 

“Well?” came his mother’s voice from the regions below. 

“Are my trousers pressed yet?” 

“My goodness, Chester,” she called, “I haven’t had time 
yet. It’s only a little after six. Do come down and eat 
some supper.” 

“But I don’t want any supper,” protested Chester. 

“There’s apple pudding with cream,” she announced. 

“Oh, well,” said Chester, reluctantly, “I suppose I'd better. 
Can I have a dish of it on the back stairs? I’m not dressed.” 

“Yes. But you have plenty of time. You know you 
shouldn’t make an evening call before eight-fifteen at the 
very earliest,” said Mrs. Jessup. 


FTER he had disposed of two helpings of apple pudding, 
Chester returned to his room and spent some mo- 
ments analyzing the comparative merits of a dozen 

neckties hanging in an imitation brass stirrup. He had 
eliminated all but two, a black one and a red one, when his 
mother’s voice floated up the back stairs. 

“For goodness sake, Chester, do be careful of that bath- 
tub. It’s running over again. How many times do I have 
to tell you to watch it?” 

Chester bounded to the bathroom and shut off the water. 
It had, indeed, started to overflow the tub, and Chester, ac- 
cepting the Archimedian principle without ever having heard 
of it, perceived that he must let some of the water out before 
he could put himself in. Accordingly he pulled out the plug 
and returned to his own room to wait for a little of the 
water to run off 

He made the most of this idle moment. Throwing off 
his multi-hued Navajo bathrobe, he surveyed the reflection 
of his torso in the mirror. He contracted his biceps and 
eyed the resulting egg-like bulges with some satisfaction. 
Suddenly, his ordinarily amiable face took on a fierce, dark 
scowl. He crouched until he was bent almost double. He 
lowered at the mirror. His left fist was extended and his 
right drawn back in the most approved scientific style of the 
prize-ring. 

“You will, will you?” came from between his clenched 
teeth, and his left fist darted out rapidly, three, four, five 
times, and then he shot out his right fist with such violence 
that he all but shattered the mirror. 

This last blow seemed to have a cataclysmic effect on 
Chester’s opponent, for the victorious Chester backed off and 
waited, still crouching and lowering, for his victim to rise. 

The opponent apparently was a tough one, and not the 
man to succumb easily. Chester waited for him to regain 
his feet and then they were at it again. Chester let loose a 
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To Chester 
that lunch 
seemed the 
longest experi- 
ence in his life 


shower of savage up- 
percuts. From the way 
he leaped six inches into 
the air to deliver his 
blows it was evident 
that his opponent was 
considerably bigger 
than he. At length, 
when all but breathless from his exertions, Chester with one 
prodigious punch, a coup de grace that there was no with- 
standing, knocked all the fight out of his foe. But, seem- 
ingly, he was not satisfied with flooring his giant opponent; 
with stern, set face, Chester walked to the corner where the 
fellow was sprawling, seized him by his collar, and dragged 
himacrossthe room, Then, shaking him fiercely, Chester hissed 

“Now, you cad, apologize to this lady for daring to offer 
her an affront by passing remarks about her.” 

The apology would, no doubt, have been forthcoming 
had not Chester at that moment heard an unmistakable 
sound from the bathroom. He abandoned his prostrate foe 
and rushed in just in time to see the last of his bath-water 
go gargling and gurgling out of the tub. 

Chester sat moodily on the edge of the tub until enough 
hot water had bubbled into it for him to perform ablutions 
of appalling thoroughness. He was red almost to rawness 
from his efforts with the bath brush, and was redolent of 
scented soap and talcum powder when he again returned to 
his bedroom. 

He dressed with a sort of feverish calmness, now and 
again pausing to sigh gently and gaze for a moment into 
nothingness. By now she had finished her lady-finger— 

His mother had laid his freshly pressed trousers on the 
bed, and he ran an appreciative eye along their razor-blade 
crease. From the chest of drawers he brought forth a snowy 
shirt, which, from the piece of cardboard shoved down its 
throat and the numerous pins which Chester extracted im- 
patiently, one could surmise was fresh from the laundry. 
When he came to the collar-and-tie stage, he was halted for 
a time. Three collars of various shapes were tried and 
deemed unworthy, and then, at the last minute, yielding to 
a sudden wild impulse, he discarded the black tie in favor of 
the red one. He slipped on a blue serge coat, the cut of 
which endeavored to promote his waist-line to his shoulder 
blades, and was all dressed but for the crowning task—to 
comb his hair. 

By dint of many dismal experiences, Chester knew that 
this would be trying, for his hair was abundant but untamed 
He tried first to induce it to part while it was still dry, but 
the results of this operation, as he had feared, were negli- 
gible. He then attempted to achieve a part with his hair 
slightly moistened with witch hazel. For fully five seconds 
it looked like a success, but as Chester started to leave, one 
parting look told him that little spikes and wisps were rear- 
ing rebellious heads and quite ruining the perfection of his 
handiwork. With a sigh he fell back upon his last resort, 
the liberal application of a sticky, jelly-like substance de- 
rived from petroleum, which imparted to his brown hair an 
unwonted shine. But the part held as if it had been carved 
in marble. Arranging his white silk handkerchief so that it 
protruded a modish eighth of an inch from his breast pocket, 
Chester Arthur Jessup, Jr., sallied forth to make his call 

On the front porch was his family, and Chester would 
have avoided their critical eyes if he could. However, the 
gauntlet had to be run, so he emerged into the family group 
with a saunter that he hoped might be described as ‘“non- 
chalant.” In the privacy of his room he often practised that 
saunter; he had seen in the papers that a certain celebrated 
criminal had “sauntered nonchalantly into the court-room,” 
and the phrase had fascinated him 

“What in the name of thunder have you been doing to 
your hair?” demanded his father, looking up from his pipe 
and paper. 

“Combing it,” replied Chester, coldly. 

“With axle grease?” inquired Jessup senior, genially 

“And it does look so nice when it’s dry and wavy,” put 
in his mother 

Chester emitted a faint groan 

“Oh, Ma, you never seem to realize that I’m grown up,” 
he protested. “Wavy hair!” He groaned again. 

“Well,” remarked the father, “I suppose it’s better that 
way than not combed at all. Seems to me that last summer 
you didn’t care much whether it was combed, or cut either, 
for that matter.” 

“A woman has come into his life,” explained his twenty- 
two year old sister, from behind her novel. 

[Continued on page 27] 
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PART FIVE 


CHAPTER XVI 
Challenge 


TEPHEN went early to his appoint 
ment the next morning. Mr. Sper 
cer, as dry and brisk as ever, ushered 
him into his office, at the end of 
which was a window overlooking 
the Hudson 

A distant prospect of leaden water, black 
piers, spars and shapes of ships, a pattern of 
roofs. . “You can talk here without 
being disturbed,” said Mr. Spencer 

“He hasn't come—?” 

“Not yet.” 

“There's one thing I want to speak to you 
about. Miss Glenn—you know ?—is getting 
up her courage to bring suit for divorce.” 

“Divorce? Hmm,” said Mr. Spencer. He 
tugged at-the cord of his eye-glasses. “In 
deed? Extraordinary.” 

“She wants to marry some chap she’s in 
fatuated with. So far as I’m concerned, I'm 
willing she should.” 

“It will mean publicity 
at any rate—” 

Stephen nodded. “I suppose so. Still, I 
don't feel so strongly about that as I once 
did.” He smiled grimly. “Take care of the 
matter for me, will you? You can speak to 
Howard about it this morning. You might 
tell him at the same time about the property.” 

“Yes, I quite understand,” said the law 
yer, who as a matter of fact was thoroughly 
mystified by Stephen's attitude That a 
Millard should lose family pride was revolu- 
uonary. 

An office attendant 
brought in a card. Spencer 
glanced at it, handed it to 
Stephen and bustled out of 
the room. Howard Millard 
appeared in the door of the 
library. His entrance was 
leisurely. He came forward 
a few steps and stopped, his 
hands in his pockets 

He wore the uniform of 
an officer of the French 
Flying Corps, and on_ his 
left breast were several rib 
bons, rather faded. Except 
for his uniform and a sin 
gle, crescent-shaped scar in 
the center of his forehead, he hadn't changed in the 
least. There was something anomalous in the thought 
that a man could go through four years of modern 
warfare and come out physically unaltered, with pre 
cisely the same sort of mustache that he had when he went ir 

“Stephen?” Howard paused. “Do we shake hands?” 

The older man stood motionless. He had a trick of 
turning to stone His head particularly, 
chiseled features and its sweep of white hair, took on the 
quality of a piece of sculpture. When he moved it was as if 
a statue had come to life 

“Yes,” he said. The two brothers shook hands 

“You look well, Stephen.” 

“I am, thanks. Let’s sit down.” 

“When did you arrive?” 

“Day before yesterday.” 

\ short pause. Then, “Tell me about yourself,” 
phen in a matter-of-fact ton 

Howard lighted a cigarett 


A certain amount 


They seated themselves. 


said Ste- 


“There's not a great deal to 


tell. I joined the French Air Service in 1915. Been in it 
ever since.” 
“Were you wounded 
OT a scratch. Oh, you mean the scar? I got that when 
N I crashed after a fight up the line—near the Chemin 
des Dames. 1 was shot down twice and have twelve 


enemy planes to my credit. Just at 
lough, waiting for my discharg« 


present I’m on fur 
You thought I was dead?” 


“I was beginning to think of searching the records.” 

“The records wouldn't have told you anything. I en 
listed under an assumed name 

“Why ?” 

Oh, I meant to drop out of sight altogether. I meant 
never to come home.” 

“And then—you came.” 


Howard looked at the floor "Tea." 

Again the older man said: “Why?” 

“You ought to be able to guess.” 

“T don’t want to guess. I want you to tell me.” 

Howard answered, tapping his cigarette against an ash 
tray in a manner that seemed utterly to characterize hin 
» find out what had happened—to her.’ 


I found that she was vour wife and—all the rest of it 
He smiled with a kind of self-mockery “A beautiful and 
F 


famous singer! It gave me a queer jolt.” 


with its 




















































His arms 
went around 

er waist, 
gathering 
her |i g ht 
body close against him. “You love me!”’ he whispered 
“One or the other. Love or hate.” His voice was a 

passionate, broken murmur in her ears 


“You don't know that she had a baby that died?” 
Howard stared at his brother; then there came into his 
eyes an anguish that was like the final flare of a long-smol- 
dering torment It blazed up, burned for a moment and 
vanished, leaving a pallor on his face 
That's why you—Good God.” The silence be- 
Howard said finally, with a touch of imnatience, 


“I see 


came acute 


He Couldn’t Trust Her Love— 
STEPHEN MILLARD. husband of Teresa, the 


beautiful young Cuban girl, whose marvelous 
voice had carried her toa place among the great 
stars of grand opera, knew the shadow that life 
had flung across his wife's heart. For Stephen 
knew that always between them stood the ghost 
of Howard, his wayward brother who, two years 
before, had swept the young Teresa off her feet 
into the great adventure of living. Howard, al- 
ready married to a chorus girl. Sylvia Glenn, 
left immediately for the Great War. And, al- 
though Stephen married Teresa to atone for his 
brother's sin, always in Teresa's heart lingered 
the memory of her lover. One night, returning 
from the opera, she was startled by the face of a 
soldier on the streets. It was Howard. Fearing 
life, fearing herself, she begged Stephen to take 
her, to protect her, to love her. But he couldn’t 
trust her love. Now go on with the story. 
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I’ve nothing to say. What I 
And of course there’s nothing I can 


“What are you waiting for? 
feel doesn’t matter. 
do to—” 

“There is.” 

“Clear out, you mean?” 

“No,” interrupted Stephen. ‘“That’s precisely what I 
don’t mean.” He paused and said quietly: “I want you to 
come to see us. I want you to forget everything that has 
happened.” 

“Forget!” Howard’s face flushed. “No, thanks! I’m 
willing to take my medicine, but I don’t want to be forgiven.” 

Stephen laughed unexpectedly. “My dear Howard, I 
haven't the slightest intention of forgiving you. I’m not 
even thinking of you.” His voice once more became grave 
“You will come—you’ll see her and talk to her—because 
that’s the one thing you can do to make good the injury 
you've done. You admit the injury—” 

“I don’t mean to be cynical, Stephen—but, after all, she 
has her success and you have her. It seems to me that mat- 
ters have got to a point where I can be—eliminated—” 

“You don’t know—” Stephen visibly controlled himself 
“When I married her—it was with the understanding that 
our marriage was to be nothing but a form. Does 
it seem incredible to you that I should keep my word of 
honor?” 

Howard paid no attention to this thrust. He was look- 
ing hard at his brother. “Stephen!” he said suddenly. “You 
love her.” 

The other did not answer. He got up and went rather 
blindly to the window where he stood looking out at the 
pattern of lower New York with the silver-gray Hudson be- 
yond. At that height—the fortieth floor of a Broadway sky- 
scraper—all life was reduced to insignificance, to absurdity 
The streets were full of live insects and mechanical beetles. 
The shipping on the river looked fragile and toylike. Ste- 
phen had a moment of utter contempt for man and his 
works, a moment of profound weariness in which it seemed 
to him that no effort was worth making, except the effort 
to die. Then he thought of Teresa. Her face floated 
up to him through the hazy air, a white flower, exquisite, 
haunting him with a fragrance that was life itself. 

His brother’s words kept echoing about the room. You 
lowe BF. 5k ss 

He turned back from the window. 


HETHER I love her or not doesn’t matter. To all 

intents and purposes I’m not her husband, but het 

physician. Four years ago I set out to cure a hurt 
in her soul. Apparently I’ve succeeded, but the wound is 
still there. It has never healed. . . . ” 

Howard put one hand to his face, shading his eyes. Ste 
phen went on in an impersonal, detached tone that gav 
him, in fact, the authority he claimed for himself. “I've had 
to feel my way. I know that her soul is sick. Sh 
has an obsession. She lets herself he haunted by a ghost 
Do you understand me?” 

Howard merely glanced at him, making no attempt to 
reply 

‘She hates you—or rather she hates what she thinks you 
are. Now I want to bring her emotions out into the open 


I want her to face her ghost in the flesh. . . . You'll do 
as I say. You'll come and see her—?” 
“Stephen, for God’s sake—are you sure—?” Howard 


made a gesture. “It’s up to you—” 

“Well—” The older man paused, and then said slowly, 
considering his words: “I want you, if you can, to feel that 
we are three persons without ob- 
ligation to one another. I want 
to clear the situation as far as 
possible of hysteria and exag- 


geration. In other words you 
are free—after the first time—to 
come and go as you like. Is that 
plain?” 

“Yes.” 

“That's all, then.” Stephen 


took up his hat and stick. “I 
think Spencer has some business 
matters to go over with you.” 
He hesitated. “I haven't said 
anything to you about your war 
service. As far as that goes I 
congratulate you. I know what 
those ribbons mean.” 

“Thanks,” said Howard. 
When Stephen had gone, he in 
his turn walked to the window 
He was used to looking at the 
earth from a height. It roused in 
him a sense of excitement, a cool 
exaltation . the impulse to 
taste life by risking life. ; 

The door opened behind him and Spencer came in cough- 
ing and clearing his throat. He shook hands briskly. “Can 
you give me five minutes?” 

“Ves,” 

“Your brother has asked me to explain to you certain 
facts relating to your property.” 

“Have I got any property?” asked Howard, mildly sur- 
prised. 

“A considerable amount. As it happens, your money 
was invested largely in securities that appreciated greatly 
during the war. You have, at present, about a hundred thou- 
sand dollars over and above the amount originally held in 
trust for you—ah—for your—ah—wife.” 

“My wife? Oh, you mean Sylvia.” Howard was look- 
ing out of the window. “I'd forgotten her.” 

“Indeed,” said Mr. Spencer. “Hmm—well! She has 
hardly forgotten you. Your brother tells me that she wants 
to get rid of you. It appears that she wants to marry again 
Some young man whom she loves.” Howard said: “It’s a 
new world.” 

“Ves 
ing a divorce?” 

“I? None whatever. 
sulted. He—” 

“T think he feels that the girl ought to have her freedom.” 

“He does? Oh, well then—freedom it is.” 

“T'll keep in touch with you,” replied Spencer with dig- 
nity. “In the meantime, if you have any immediate plans--—’ 

“T've no plans. It’s bad luck to have plans. Especially 
for an aviator.” ‘ 

“Do you mean to say,” queried the lawyer, permitting 
himself a slight astonishment, “that you intend to go on 
risking your neck—now that the war’s over?” 

“TI intend to go on flying, if that’s what you mean. I'd 
planned to make my living at it, but since you’ve so gener- 
ously provided me with a fortune, I can afford to fly for 
pleasure.” 


quite. Have you any objection to grant- 


But Stephen ought to be con- 
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rubbing his hands together 


Pleasure !” 


“Hmm,” said the 
nervously. “Indeed 

Howard laughed. 

Stephen reached home shortly before noon. He found 
Teresa in the library with a magazine in her hands, pretend- 
ing to read. He was aware, as he stood in the doorway 


lawyer, 





taking off his overcoat, of this pre- 

tense. He knew that she had been 

waiting for him. She closed the 

magazine as he came in and sat 

quietly waiting for him to speak. 
“T’ve seen Howard.” 


Her hands, lying in her lap, tightened CHAPTER XVII 
slowly; then relaxed. “Is he well?” “Tn. Reality 

“Yes. He came through all right.” > ee 

They had both spoken casually. The brief USK of an April day. 
silence that followed was a tacit admission of Teresa sat wailing in 
subterfuge. He felt this, and understood that S herroom. The windows 
she had chosen indifference as a weapon with , were open. She looked out 


which to defend herself. He determined at 
once to force the issue. “I’ve asked Howard to come 
I want you to see him and talk to him.” 
She sprang up, all her posture of indifference gone. 
“Why not?” 


here 


“No!” 


IS incisive question confused her. It robbed her some- 

what of the dramatic attitude which she instinctively 

had assumed. “I hate him. I’ve hated him for years. 
You know that.” 

“T don’t know it. I know that he has haunted your mind 
and made a shadow in your life. But I’m not sure that 
what you feel for him is hate.” 

She was taken with a panic. 
else— ?” 

“T think it may be a kind of infatuation. I think you 
may have idealized him—not in the ordinary sense, of course, 
but as a child idealizes its dread of the dark. It’s a form of 
self-hypnosis—” 

“Don Esteban, what are you saying?” 
bled; she was almost crying. 

“I’m saying that you must find out the truth about your- 
self and about him. You can’t go on to the end of your 
life thinking about him and not knowing him for what he 
is. He’s a man, not a devil. An ordinary man—weak and 
irresponsible. You'll see that the moment you look at him.” 

- She gave a sob and clutched his coat in a kind of des- 
peration. “You don’t understand.” 

“I understand perfectly.” He seized her hands. “Good 
God, Teresa, are you a coward? Are you afraid to face the 
truth ?” 

“T’'ll do anything you want me to—only don’t ask me to 
see him. I'll try to love you—I will love you. 

He had suddenly a demoralizing sense of her nearness, of 
her beauty. The sweet pallor of her face blinded him. 

It would have been a grand relief to let himself go, and tak- 
ing in his arms this olive-skinned woman with her bright 
head and her dark blue eyes, breathe out his passion against 
her lips. There was passion in him. But in him also, 
stronger than passion, was a desire for health and peace. A 
longing for perfection, for the completeness of love. 

He could not take her thus imperfectly, shrinking and 
afraid. 

“I want your love as I have never wanted anything on 
earth. Give me a chance to win it. You told me 
the other night there was a third person—a ghost. You 
meant Howard. Very well. I challenge him. If he 
has any hold on you, now’s the time to find it out. Let him 
come here where you can look at him—” 

“Oh, stop, stop. . . . ” She wrenched herself vio- 
lently away from him and walking to the end of the room, 
stood with her back toward him. 

“Teresa |” 


Her eyes showed it. “What 


Her lips trem- 


E watched in dull agony that fine figure photographed 

against the bright plate of a window. The branches 

of a distant tree, touched with faint foliage, made a 

remote design about her head. Pale gold against paler green. 
He reflected obscurely that the month was April. 

She was engaged in a struggle from which he must be 
excluded, which he might not even witness. He waited, feel- 
ing in himself a fever of exhaustion. He thought: I have no 
strength of my own. My strength and my life are in her. 

He had a notion that his life was at stake in the 
debate going on in her mind 

At last apparently her will gave way. 
across the room. 

“T'll see him.” 

“Teresa ; 

“But not yet. 

“When?” 

“T sing next week—Wednesday. 
that—” 

He took her hand. It was cold. He pressed it to his 
lips, released it gently and went out of the room. He had 
won his case; but at a price. 

He crept up to his room and lay down upon a couch. 
His head ached. His body burned. The feeling of contempt 
for life and for human striving returned to him. He won- 
dered, with a sick surmise, why men should go on struggling, 
through maze upon maze of impulse and emotion, for a hap- 
piness that was at best no more than a vivid moment in an 
eternity of darkness. 

He felt himself to be very near this darkness; was almost 
tempted to reach out and embrace it. How beauti- 
ful her head had been against the distant branches of the 
tree! 


She came back 


Not now.” 


For the last time. After 


upon a world unreal, insub- 
stantial, blurred with evening. 
The park, the lighted square. 
The tower of a church, serene, holding aloft a _burn- 
ing cross. . The quick shapes of children. Long 
rows of benches crowded with people. Shawled women 
Old men, asleep, their hats tipped over their faces. Young 
men with their arms about girls who leaned against them. 

; Yellow fruit of the dusk. 

A star above the cross. 

“IT sang very well night before last. Next year perhaps 
my chance will come ‘ Why doesn’t Don Este- 
ban send for me? It has been a long time since the bell 
rang. 

Night smudged the picture with a shadowy sleeve, made 
dim the dancing children in the walks, made beautiful the 
great stone arch. All that she saw from the win 
dow was illusion. All that her eyes looked on was unre- 
ality. Only her thoughts and her dreams were real. And the 
beating of her heart. 


IGHT before last she had sung the part of the Chinese 

girl in L’Oracolo. She remembered it vaguely, the mu- 

sic, the setting, the blue darkness falling on the culmi- 
nation of tragedy. She had stood in the wings to 
watch the end of it, to watch the dead man roll off the boxes 
he had been propped up on—slowly, horribly, pitching head 
first to the stage. . She saw him now. A man with a 
dead face falling through the spaces of her mind. . 

She heard the door open behind her and turned her 
head. It was Stephen. In the darkness of the room he, too, 
seemed unreal, shadowy. His white hair alone marked him 
and made him distinguishable. “Howard is here. 
Will you go down?” 

She got up and walked to the door. As she went out he 
put his hand on her arm. “Teresa!” he said, in pleading tone. 

She turned in the hallway. “Don Esteban—” She could 
think of nothing to say to him. She went slowly down the 
stairs. 

A man was in the library, by the long table, facing her. 
He had on a grayish uniform. 

She walked forward, her gaze on his face. It was a face 
darker than she had remembered it and there was a scar on 
his forehead. She came up to the table, and gradually as she 
stood there she became angry. It was a relief. She hadn't 
been sure of herself till then. 

“You have a wound.” But that was extraordinary! Why 
should she have said that? It wasn’t at all what she had 
intended to say. 

“Teresa !’’ Howard stared at her in a kind of trance. 

“Why did you come?” 

“To see you,” he said simply. 

His directness was disconcerting. She realized with a 
quick fear that, once she lost her indignation, she would be 
at the mercy of the emotional tide that seemed waiting to 
overwhelm her. 

He was talking. “But of course when Stephen 
suggested it I was glad. I came back from France hoping 
to see you. No use pretending I didn’t.” 

“I would never have seen you if he hadn’t insisted on it.” 

“T know.” 
“If you have anything to say to me, hddn’t you better— 
say it ?’ 

He shook his head. “I suppose there are things I might 

y, but I can’t think of them. I can’t think of anything 
except that I’m standing here, looking at you. 

“Please.” 

“If I could get down and grovel it would be easier. But 
I can’t. I used to think I could. I used to think I was ter- 
ribly sorry. But once when I was shot down—” 

“Shot down!” she breathed. 


LIVED over those hours with you—every minute of 
I them. And I knew they were the most precious hours 
of my life. After that I suffered twice as much—” 

“You suffered!” she laughed a little. It was good to 
laugh. He flushed. 

“I’m not setting my suffering against yours. I know 
what you went through. Stephen told me there was a baby.” 

“Yes, I had a baby. It died. I wanted it to die.” 

He suddenly ‘sank down into a chair by the table and 
put his head on his arms. She saw his body shake convul- 
sively. He was crying. He made no sound, but his shoul- 
ders were contracted by spasms of sobbing. It upset her 
completely. 

She moved about the table; 


put her hand on his shoul- 
der. “Don’t! Howard! 


~ 


i 


Her arm slid acoss his back. Her hand was gripping his 
sleeve. She leaned down, bowed by the same storm that 
was shaking him, her breast touching his body. He became 
quiet. For a moment they remained thus, he broken on the 
table, she leaning above him. Then he roused himself and 


turning about somehow caught her hands 
pressed her hands hard against 
rope 
do you see? 


“Tevems. . . . OU” CU 
his face. 
Cuba 


down there—in 
I never expected 


“T was at the erd of my 
1 was going to France 






to come back. You were like a 
dream to me. It wasn’t till I 
got away that I found out 
how real you were.” 

He rose, her hands still caught in his. “I found out that 
I loved you . « No, let me say it. What possible 
difference can it make to you now?” His voice came faster 
“I’m not trying to excuse or defend myself. I’m simply tell- 
ing you what’s true.” 

“Oh, you're despicable!” she 

“I know it. I don’t care. I love you!” 

He looked at her. She had on a black dress and her hair 
was pale gold in the strong light. Her neck was bare; it 
made a long white column, a column almost too slender to 
support the metallic weight of her hair A host of 
irrelevant memories rushed up in his mind, memories of a 
world that contained no such figure as this. : Bits 
of shell-swept field, jagged walls, stretches of barbed wire 
hung with baggy shapes, dead forests as white as bone, un- 
forgetable silhouettes of men and things moving in the dark 
cia “T love you. You don’t know how wonderful it is 
to be able to say that after four years. I’m not 
sure whether I’m quite sane.” 

“No! You're not sane. Have you forgotten—?” 

He went on, not heeding her: “The first time I saw you 
was at the opera. I think I must have shouted or done 
something queer; people looked at me as if they thought I 
was mad.” 

“Tt was you who looked at me that night in the rain, 

“Yes. I waited by the door till you came out.” 

His eyes didn’t move from hers. He drew a deep breath 
“T can’t stand any more of this. I’m going.” 

She made an involuntary movement as though to stop 
him, but drew back. He gripped her arms. “You hate me. 
You despise me. Say it, for God’s sake, so I can go—and 
never come back again.” 

Her head, with its weight of twisted yellow hair, moved 
slowly from side to side 

“You hate me. Stephen said so. You must!” 

Her eyes, blue-black, stared into his. . . He gavea 
kind of groan, his arms went around her waist, gathering her 
light body close against him. 

“You love me!” he whispered. 

She cried out then. “I don’t know!” 

“One or the other. Love or hate. ; 

“I don’t know. Idon’t know. It doesn’t make me happy.” 

“No! Love like this is a torture. It beats on your heart. 
It hurts you—-” 

His voice was a murmur in her ears, a passionate, broken 
murmur. She raised her head with an effort. “I tried to kill 

[Continued on page 18} 


said. 
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Manuel Lopez, the 
caretaker, a short, 


stocky Spaniard ; s 
with enormous | 4 
mustache, met j : 
them at the sta- j Fae 
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‘Impressions of America 


Margot Asquith’s 


Daughter Writes on Th 
> 
the Difference Between € 


England and America 


I is very important for foreigners to realize that Wash 

ington is not America and not a capital in any ordinary 

sense of the word. It does not grow out of the soil, it 

is a potted plant deliberately chosen and placed 

Out of a thousand converging, clashing currents of 

life—art, business, religion and politics—emerges a 
capital. Washington is a lovely little country town without 
shops or theaters or accidental growths of any kind, wher 
fluid streams of changing administrations and changing dip 
lomats flow over the tiny steadfast population. Socially the 
laws are the laws of a small town. People call and leave 
cards and have “days.” It is possible not to be asked out 
but it is quite impossible to remain unknown. And “society 
though it has nothing else to be interested in, takes no in 
terest in politics. Occasionally you hear a personality dis 
cussed, never a measure, and in the ordinary course of things 
you will not meet the more interesting political figures if 
they happen also to be among the more uncouth. A certain 
standard—-or standardization—is required 

This demand—and supply—of conformity is the first 
great difference between America 
and England. You believe in pa- 
ternalism, the corporate conscience 

call it what you like according 
to whether you like it or not. We 
believe in personal independence 
To you liberty is symbolized by 
the State, to us by the individual 
You have invested your freedom in 
your constitution, which pays you 
a small—a very smali—dividend 
We have kept our capital for pri 
vate ventures, putting a little into 
war-loans, perhaps, but returning 
unrepentant to our old ways the 
day of the armistice. 

America is like a man who has 
inherited a settled income of lib 
erty. She has always been just 
rich enough—what is, I believe 
called “comfortable”’—not to need 
to work hard. We European na 
tions, who have known not only 
want but almost starvation, have 
ended by leaving America the most 
conservative country in the world 
To give you two instances of our 
cult, if you like it, of the indi 
vidual 

When Bertrand Russell was sent 
to prison for two months at the 
height of the war for sedition, the 
whole country rose in indignation 

not because they agreed with his 
views, but because it seemed to 
them an attack on the sacred right 
of free speech. And I think that 
the most crusted Tory landlord 
would be amazed by the way that 
Labor is usually spoken of here 

On Sundays in Hyde Park, any 
one may get up and preach any 
thing from republicanism to polyg 
amy, but “in Trafalgar Square 
say the police regulations, “the po 
lice should be informed, as pro 
tection can then be afforded to the 
speaker !” 

I know that our problem is 
easier than yours, owing to the 
mixture of races in the United 
States and to the color question, but in our East End of 
London and in the slums of our seaports which present the 
case in miniature, the average of crimes of violence is the 
lowest in the world. This seems to me to be due to three 
things and three things only: the lightning conductor of free 
speech, an unarmed police, and the immediate infliction of 
fairly moderate sentences. 

Disarmament, like the question of prices and wages, is 
always a vicious circle. By the time that each person has 
answered the point of “Who began it?” to his own satis 
faction (by disclaiming the responsibility and attributing 
the blame elsewhere) cause and effect have become the same 
thing. Far be it from me to plunge in at that point. But 
sure I am (leaving revolvers and bludgeons out of it) that 
the first essential of a well-ordered state is a very stiff en 
trance examination to your police force It should be open 
not to the failures from other professions but only to the 
elite of your citizens. It should be a religious order for the 
protection of the public, to belong to which confers prestig« 
and proclaims honor 


T is always extremely difficult for any nation to know 

anything about any other nation. The first obstacle is 

the history book, which inculcates hate under the guise of 
patriotism, singing the glory of wars and painting gray 
the drab times of peace. Statesmen and governments come 
next, preaching and proclaiming cordiality one day and thei 
own infallibility the next, shouting their perfections from the 
housetops and allowing the qualities of others to go by de 
fault; forced to pretend that they are right whether they are 
right or wrong and causing equal irritation in either case 

How are we to get beneath the poster and find the pic 
ture? We know the state versions of one another. How are 
we to find the real people ? 

Dislikes hardly ever arise from divergence of point of 
view. Nobody would dream of saying: “I don’t like Mr. X 
because of his views on the tariff question,” or, “Mr. R 
can’t possibly be nice; he is a Socialist.” If anything, we 


are more inclined to be irritated by a caricature of our own 
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views from our supporters than by a plain explanation of 
their attitude from our opponents. The gulfs between hu 
man beings are made by little things, a trick of speech or a 
trick of mind, an intonation, a vocabulary, a limp handshake, 
hearty slap on the back, a bow tie, sponge bag trousers, a 
triumphant entry or a slinking approach 
And so it is with nations 
An anti-French Englishman will say: “The French are 


bad winners. They crow.” An anti-English American will 
think: “Those English are so damned hypocritical and self- 
righteous.” And the thought will inflame him far more than 


the Japanese Alliance 

But though there is a little truth in our estimates of the 
things we hate, there is a great deal of truth in our estimates 
of the things we love We are much better judges of our 
friends than of our enemies, and the best and most difficult 
criticism is often praise. The problem is: how are we to get 
to know one another? 


NE of the obstacles no doubt is that countries do not 

usually export their best representatives; but during 

the war a great many American-Americans came to 
Europe and surprised everyone by their modesty, their sim- 
plicity, their frankness, their friendliness. We are very much 
inclined to mistake a certain naive crudeness for blatant 
boastfulness, to be irritated by a childlike self-emphasis that 
is often an external manifestation of a curious fundamental 
difidence. You are not as sure of yourself as we are, and 
you show it in a hundred ways, in your legislative safe- 
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guards against yourselves, in the tyranny of public opinion 
that you create and bow down to, in your real though often 
concealed sensitiveness to private opinion, in the continual 
references to the greatness of America which appear in your 
public speeches. 

All of these things which are irritating to the older gen 
erations are the natural symptoms of youth and uncertainty 
You are making your début in the world with the nervous 
over-confidence of a young girl who, making new conquests 
every day, can hardly keep pace with herself. And Europe 
is the half-scandalized, half-envious chaperon. 

The English have a quite different attitude toward life 
Our arrogance is the arrogance of under-statement. If arti 
cles appeared in our papers about America as violent as some 
of your attacks on us, you would see red with rage. We re 
main calm and courteous, neither defending ourselves nor 
retaliating, not out of any superior virtue but out of indif- 
ference. When a violent press campaign was carried on 
against my father during the war, he never bothered to an- 
swer a single accusation. It didn’t seem to him to matter 
What was the good of stepping 
down into a dusty arena to fight a 
paid and unscrupulous pugilist? If 
people chose to believe lies, more 
fools they! 


IS attitude was typical of the 
attitude of England. We are 
apt to forget that even the 
most honest, fair-minded people 
who only hear one side of the 
case day after day may end by 
being genuinely deceived. Our 
great fault is that we cannoi 
bring ourselves to care what the 
world thinks of us. We are neither 
elated by panegyrics nor depressed 
by slanders. They don’t seem to 
us to affect the case. Our indigna- 
tion at the government’s policy of 
reprisals in Ireland has nothing 
whatever to do with our fear of 
American opinion. We do not ad- 
mit that it is your business. What 
we do feel bitterly is the negation 
of everything that we believe in 
and cherish, the falling below our 
own standards, the tarnishing of 
our own good name. It is not our 
reputation that we are thinking of, 
it is our self-respect, our own good 
opinion 
This fundamental ignoring of 
other countries, though it makes us 
uninflammable and untouchy, en- 
genders a great international ignor- 
ance. When I was motoring through 
Germany in September, my chauf- 
feur (who had been all through the 
war) was horrified to find a Ger- 
man who didn’t like the English. 
He couldn’t understand it. He 
didn’t hate anyone. His was, I 
think, the feeling of the majority 
of our soldiers. They recognized 
that, separated by No-Man’s-Land, 
they were opposite men who were 
defending their own country, mak- 
ing the same sacrifices, going 
through the same hell. There was 
no room for bitterness. It is a 
quality that we have always loathed and been amazed at, 
with the incomprehension of an island race who have had 
no frontiers and whose existence has never been in danger 
We hardly ever talk of England, liberty and the Consti 
tution. It would seem to us as ridiculous as a brunette 
proclaiming her brown eyes or an elderly clergyman’ pro- 
ducing his marriage certificate. We should feel that it was 
a little indecent, a little vulgar, a little intimate and alto- 
gether unnecessary. We are always inclined to run ourselves 
down in public, to belittle our achievements and magnify 
our blunders. This is not modesty; it is a form of reserve, 
like the instinct of a rich woman to underdress 
It is all part of our old, sophisticated civilization; our 
meilowed colors, sometimes a little faded; our exquisite sensi- 
bilities, sometimes a little ineffectual. We have our precious 
relics, our music, our literature, our architecture, our painting 
You are running forward into the unknown, carrying the 
war into the enemy’s country—for the future is always the 
enemy. You mustn’t copy us and produce bad Gothic and 
false Louis XIV. You must find your own salvation, though 
the path be strewn with failures. Commerce is dominating 
this age, beauty is pressing forward to enfold it as it once 
enfolded religion. They have met in your railway stations— 
the cathedrals of business—and they will meet again. 
Europe is sitting in her ancestral home talking in a low 
voice about old times. America, crude, noisy and joyous, is 
playing in the garden 
“IT must tell the children not to make so much noise,” 
she says. And then: “One is only young once. I wonder if 
I should like to be young again?” 
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7 HE Consti- 
j tution, fol- 
f lowing the 


flag, some 
times slides down 
the staff of human 
weakness. Democ 
racy we have in 
all its ideality, but 
in every town of 
our own United 
States there stands 
some sanctuary 
of snobbery, ris- 
ing over its hum- 
bler neighbors in a 
magnificence more 
dazzling than the 
philosophic archi- 
tecture Of the 
Declaration of In- 
dependence. 

The capital of 
the pale of the 
chosen, of those 
set apart in pride 
of place, its tem- 
ple of the up- 
turned nose, has to every community a different name. Ca- 
bots and Van Rensselaers, Rittenhouses and Palmers, Cal- 
verts and Mariners have set their escutcheons on the piles of 
brick and stone and mortar as they have left their records 
on the social histories of their cities. Setonville had always 
known its shrine of pilgrimage as the old Chenoweth house. 
Caleb Chenoweth had built it in the year when the state 
went out of the Northwest Territory into the Union. Ezra 
Chenoweth, his son, and Rufus Chenoweth, his grandson, 
dwelt in turn within its walls. Then another Caleb, great- 
grandson of the founder and chief justice of the state su- 
preme court, took his place 
at the helm of the family 
destinies—and his daugh 
ter, Cornelia, the last of 
the line, was born in the 
pillared homestead. Al] 
around it change had set- 
tled, not the change of a 
rusting neighborhood but 
the subtler change ofa 
town growing out of its 
old restrictions; but the 
Chenoweth house stood 
unchanged, impregnable, 
aloof, fit casket for the 
holding of Cornelia. 

For it was Cornelia, 
even in her childhood, who 
made magnet for the other 
children of the town. She 
was hardly able to toddle 
around with the nurse- 
maids, when other children 
stood outside the fence to 
gaze in awe at this princess 
of a fairy castle. As the 
years went on and she 
played in the formal gar- 
den back of the wall, chil- 
dren whose names she was 
never to know peered in at 
her in wistful desire to be 
with her. Afterward, as 
she grew into young wo- 
nanhood, other girls 
watched her from outside, 
less openly but not less 
wistfully 

One of them was Leila 
Stark. She was a child, 
dwelling with a coarse, 
brutal uncle and a pale, 
fearful aunt in a shanty in 
the patch by the railroad, 
when she discovered the 
Chenoweth house and 
Cornelia. Because she hated her home and all its surround- 
ings, the child burned candles of devotion before all that was 
beautiful, all that was rich, all that was remote. Cornelia 
Chenoweth, blossoming into maiden’s estate, was the sub- 
limation of all these, and to her Leila Stark gave the un- 
speaking devotion of her snobbish little heart. It was in her 
pilgrimages to the side of the Chenoweth house that she first 
saw Walter Ames, and because he was the prince of the fairy 
tale, she dowered him with all the attributes of nobility. 

As she grew up, she came to know more of both Cornelia 
and Ames, although she never spoke to either of them 
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Cornelia Ames seemed a woman in 
fire had burned out. She 
drooped with unconscious pathos 
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Handsome, lovable, dar 
ing, Ames was always in 
difficulties of one kind or 
another. He had man 
aged to slide through col- 
lege, but not without 
rumors of wild escapades 
which came even into 
the poverty-stricken patch by the railroad. After his gradu- 
ation, he had knocked around England until his money gave 
out and he had to return in the steerage. He had come back 
to Setonville, ready for any adventure the town had to 
offer—and he had fallen in love with Cornelia Chenoweth. 

Leila Stark, watching the romance from afar with tense 
interest, believed it predestined, from its inception in the days 
when she had seen Ames’ boyish calls at the great house. To 
Ames and Cornelia their love seemed of shorter blooming. 
He had known her, of course, since their dancing-school 
days, and had passed her over for a score of prettier girls in 
the time between; but as soon as he had found his level of 
values, it was inevitable that he should find Cornelia set in 
their center. She was, even then, and to more than Leila 
Stark, of a fine distinction that had no equal in Setonville. 
Dash and style and wit she had—but these were not the 
qualities which set her apart. Some buoyancy of soul rather 
than of mind lifted her above other women, even of her own 
restricted group, as the Chenoweth pioneers had risen over 
other men. 

Leila Stark, sixteen years old by that time, and as far 
removed from the ken of the Chenoweths as low Mahom- 
medan from high Brahmin, was keen enough to see in Cor- 
nelia the priestess of the temple. It was her interest in Cor- 
nelia which aroused her interest in Ames, who was leaping 
hurdles in his desire to prove the manhood Cornelia was 
demanding of him. Not he, but Cornelia, was the magnet 
which drew her—with a hundred other children as shabby 
of raiment and as voracious of life—to witness what they 
might of that ceremony which made the last of the Cheno- 
weths Walter Ames’ wife. 

Outside the fence they clustered, glimpsing the candles 
and flowers and festivity in the room of the white-marble 
mantel. To Leila Stark it was the last act in the play, and 
she went home to the wretched house in the patch with a 
sense of having seen the curtain go down on a joyous 
spectacle which somehow shut the door on one phase of her 
life. She left the fence where she had stood, a Peri outside 
the gates of another girl's paradise, with a strange sense of 
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“Oh, Walter, Walter!" was all 
she said, but Leila knew it for 
the erasing of all the years 
had written between them, the 
breaking down of all barriers 


personal loss, even as she consigned the 
hero and heroine of her vicarious dream- 
ings to a life of happiness jorever after. 
She was wrong in her prophecy, as the 
years revealed. Later, out of her knowl- 
edge of Walter Ames, she had seen why 
the two of them had been destined to 
shipwreck. Both Cornelia and Ames were 
too headstrong, too violently self-centered. 
They were in love with each other—be- 
yond question—but their high tempers, 
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Common Ground 
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HEY met, and love lifted them to supreme 
equality 


the aristocrat he married first and 


the daughter of the people, his wife now. 


flung at each other, evoked’only higher tempers. They kissed 
in rapturous reconciliations, but peace was hardly restored 
when they whirled back into war. Finally, with an irre- 
vocability that can come only when youth and passionate 
love and luciferous pride meet, they parted, Walter Ames 
going abroad and Cornelia secluding herself in her father’s 
house. 

How she had borne the separation Leila had never, could 
never have known; for in those days her world had no point 
of tangency with Cornelia Ames’ sphere. She did know, 
however, when Chenoweth Ames was born, and she had seen 
Cornelia carry the child out of Setonville, bound no one 


knew whither, although town gossip guessed that she would’ 


meet Walter Ames and that another reconciliation would be 
effected. Two years afterward Ames came back alone. If 
he had met Cornelia elsewhere, he told no one. 

He reopened the law office that he had locked when he 
flared out from town. Leila, pulled out of the patch by her 
determined ambition and grown into an apple-blossom 
prettiness, maneuvered herself to work as his stenographer 
She glorified him into a pathetically deserted lover, and gave 
him sympathy—because sympathy was the keynote of her 
conception of what her attitude should be. She became his 
champion, rather in the thought that it associated her with 
his plane than in a real feeling of his need for it—and, in- 
stead of building air-castles around other girls, she, being 
eighteen, built them around herself. She thought she wor- 
shiped Ames. She thought, too, that he was “drawn toward 
her,” as she told the girls with whom she associated 

Afterward, she doubted if he had ever really noticed her 
until the day he heard that Cornelia had begun suit for di- 
vorce. “Why don’t you fight it, Mr. Ames?” she had asked 
when he sank down beneath his dictation of a letter to his 
wife’s lawyers 

“What’s the use?” he had asked. 

“Why, you always have to fight for anything you want,” 
she had said, out of the experience of her own battles. He 
had looked at her curiously, and she blushed beneath the 
scrutiny. “You wouldn't have to fight very hard,’ he had 
told her. 

He did not fight Cornelia’s suit, and Setonvilie, learning 
in time that he had let it go by default, formulated a theory: 
Because Leila Stark, young, unprotected and outside the 
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unconsciously but not less sur he mea 
ured Leila—and found her wanti Had 
Cornelia been near, there were tl whe! 
Leila Ames could have ki her in jeal 
rage; but the passing years showed no sign 
that Ames attempted to k out his first 
wife, and Leila settled into a neutralit 
which found pastime in seeking to climb to 
the place she thought due Walter Ames’ wil 

Had Setonville been what it was ten 
years before, she would not have been abl 
to go up one rung of the ladder; but wit! 
the change in the town, she had attained 
a surface foothold which she prized valor 
ously, She was exulti in it, when Cor 
nelia came back to tl Lowl 

Leila Ames saw her in the Chenoweth 


limousine, gay in her slightly accented for 
eign fashion, and litte like a 
bereaved wife that Leila’s resentment ros« 
It seemed to her that Cornelia’s possession 


looking ) 


her van-load of antique furnitur out of 
London and Paris and Florence and Ron 

her reputation for clevern enhanced by 
the vears of her absenc nd most of all 
her son—that boy who locked so like he 
and in no way like his father—were | 
taunts to herself, Ame econd wif 

She had foreseen that there must one day 
come a crisis; but in none of her dream 
did she set it in the old Chenoweth hous« 
And yet it was there, after all, that it came 
For Chenoweth Ames fell ill, and when the 
physicians called his illness serious, Cor 


nelia telephoned Leila. She wanted the bi 


to see his father, she told Leila, in a voi 
which resounded with the high pride of the 
Chenoweths She felt, however, that sh¢ 


hould ask Leila too 


OMETHING in Ame econd 
S warned her to refuse the invitation, but 

curiosity and fear impelled her to 
even over Ames prot st He had been pa 
thetically eager to go, and torn with som« 
anxiety which rendered him impervious to 
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her own implacability of manner as they 
had come Now, in the Victorian museun 


of the great living-room, surmounted by the 


white-marble mantel in front of which hi 
had been married, Walter Ames paced the 
floor in nervous agitation, while Leila sat 
stiffly, asking herself if she had won or lo 
in coming 
Her doubt lifted the tide of her ar 

is she watched Ames, wondering of what 
he was thinking as he went to and tro 
Why had Corneiia asked het What would 
their meeting bring to them What would 


it show her of Cornelia—th strangely 
aloof symbol of her girlhood—that strangely 
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intangible enemy of her womanhood 


What would it show of Walter Ames, back 
of that veil which for her had never beer 
lifted 

Furtively she stole glances at Ame i 


there drifted into the quiet of the room th 
myriad sounds of a household: the patter 
ing of steps on the stairs, the d 
chair, a telephone bell, the closing of door 

all set in a minor key of anxiety. Twi 
she thought she heard a footstep in the 
hall, outside, that must be Cornelia’s; and 
twice she turned to t 
effect of her entrance 
came in 


moving ol! a 


Walter to watch t 


soundlessly 








only by the sudden 
face that Leila knew 

She swung around to see her, and 1 
she had expected to see in Cornelia a glow 
to answer Walter's, she would have been 
disappointed. For Cornelia emed a 
woman in whom the fire had burned o 
She drooped with unconscious pathos, a! 
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ily ol caste She didn’t belong, even 
r an hour, in Cornelia Chenoweth’s life 
ie was still the Peri outside the gate, even 
ough she wa W ilter Ame wilt 
The ) of hurry in the hall above 
rought Co ia to her feet. “Il wonder, 
he gasped, “if—” 
Someone w running down the stair 
Cornelia ran forward to the doorway, 


rawing back the curtain just as Ames came 


in His face was ghastly “He’s worse,” 
he choked. “He was talking to me when 
Cornelia gave him a look of awful ques- 
tion, and sprang past hin Leila heard her 
running up the stairs and through the hall 
toward the room at the front. Ames, stand 
ing at the doorway, put out his hand to 
teady himself. He was trembling like a 
I ith ague, and his breath came rasp 
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ingly. “Oh, God,” he moaned, over and 
over, until its steady repetition rubbed raw 
on Leila’s nerves, inflaming her to speech. 
“Is he dead?” she asked him 

“He’s dying.” 

He sank down into the chair near to 
her, covering his face with his hands. “He 
was talking to me when the change came,” 
he murmured. “Do you think that—that 
the excitement could have hurt him?” 

“No,” said Leila, “not like that.” The 
flood of his emotion, sweeping him beyond 
thought of her, beyond thought of any 
thing but the dying boy, his boy and Cor- 
nelia’s, frightened her, but she tried to stand 
ground valiantly. “You can’t help it, 
Walter,” she said with the tone of authority 
she thought would shake him into calm 
“You aren’t to blame for anything.” 

“Blame?” He looked at her with haunted 
eyes, but she knew that he hardly envis 
ioned her. “I’m to blame for everything 
It’s all my fault, all mine. I went away and 
left her—when she needed me most—be- 
cause of my pride. If I hadn’t loved her, 
there might be some reason, some excuse, 
but I loved her always. But I went away, 
and he came. I didn’t know he was com- 
ing. Afterward she wouldn’t let me come 
back. I don’t blame her, but—for nine 
years I've had a son, and I never saw him 
until ten minutes ago, and now he’s dying!” 


ress 


E flung out the words in a sharp 
staccato which rose with his agony 
Steeled though she had been to the 

knowledge that he had once loved Cornelia, 

Leila had never been armored to meet these 

weapons of his continuing love for his fir 
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HE little houses of the world 
Hold threat and curse and cry; 
But over every house there hangs 
The wide, still sky. 





Let Us Draw Stillness From the Stars 


Carolyn Davies 


Though in a mean, small house you dwell 
(And so, alas, dwell I!) 

Let us draw stillness from the stars, 
And comfort from the sky. 


In small, mean rooms dwell fear 
and hate 
And weariness and doubt; 
But over every house at night 
The stars come out. 








wife. Now she was struck down by theiz 
piercing. That she should, after these years 
of their marriage, mean so little to him that 
he dared to show her how he loved Cor 
nelia, gave her the bitterest wound. She 
stared at her husband as he cowered befor: 
the lash of his own flagellations. ‘Yes,’ 
she said brokenly, “he’s dying.” More than 
Chenoweth Ames was dying, she thought, 
beneath the Chenoweth roof. 

“He’s all she has,” Ames went on, as 
if he construed her repetition of his words 
into a sympathy which urged him to the 
relief of speech. “How will she bear it?” 

“I don’t know,” she forced herself to 
say. 

“You don’t understand,” he said. “You 
don’t know Cornelia. No one but me ever 
did. Why, I’ve known her ever since I was 
even and she was five. I knew her in 
school, and I knew her in church, and I 
knew her at dances. I didn’t know I loved 
her then. It took me all those wasted years 
to find out, but I used to think that I went 
through them all just so that I would know 
how much finer and truer and nobler she 
was than any other girl in the world. And 
to think that I had her, to think that for a 
year she was mine, all my own, and I was 
fool enough to throw her away! Oh, my 
God!” 

She moved away from him toward the 
far window, striving to hold her self-con- 
trol. He had lost his reason, she told her 
elf sharply, but in the white light of her 
anger she saw too clearly to satisfy herself 
with the lie. For the first time since he had 
known her, Ames was telling her the truth 

“Right there,” he said, in the tone of a 
man who talks in a trance, “right over 
there by the mantel we were married. I 
promised to love and cherish her. And this 
is how I’ve done it! I left her alone to—” 

“Walter!” Her fury leaped the dam of 
her repression. “I’m your wife. She isn’t. 
How dare you talk like that to me?” 

Suddenly, realization of what his mood 
must portend to this woman who bore his 
name, rushed over him. “I beg your par- 
don, Leila,” he said, and his voice was that 
of the man who had for the years of their 
marriage lived behind the veil he had just 
now lifted, “I forgot you. I am sorry.” 

“That won't change things,” she said. 

“No,” he said gravely, “but it’s true. 
Can’t we both forget what I have said?” 

“No,” she said 


She turned her back upon him and 
stared out, unseeingly, upon the lawn. 
Then, little by little, there seeped into 


her brain sounds from without. She could 
hear hurrying feet on the stairs, the 
lifting of tense voices, the roar of a motor 
speeding off. These meant that there was a 
chance for the boy. A fighting chance! 
The thought ran like quicksilver through 
her mind. MHadn’t she, too a chance to 
fight for her right? What if Walter cared 
for Cornelia now? She didn’t care for 
him. She couldn’t care, and treat him as 
she had. She had let him go from her, let 
him stay from her, even when she had all 
the power to hold him, to win him back 
She didn’t love him, that was all, and he’d 
come to know it in time, come to under- 
stand that he had in his second wife all his 
first wife had denied. After all, she, too, 
might have a son. No, she wouldn't let 
go. She relapsed from the strain of her 
struggle into realization that silence, breath- 
less and lowering, hung over the house. 

In it she wondered if she should not 
speak to Ames. But what could she say? 
Ames knew all she could tell him. What 
did it matter to him that life owed Leila 
Stark more than it owed Cornelia Cheno- 
weth? All he could think of was Cor- 
nelia’s need of the boy, of his own need of 
her. He was crouched down in the chair, 
his back to Leila, so quiet that she could 
tell nothing of his mood, though she knew 
its base. Cornelia came back 


EILA, looking at her drawn cheeks, 
her glazed eyes, knew the truth even 
before she spoke. She knew, too, Cor 

nelia had forgotten her as completely as 
Walter had forgotten her when he had come 
from the room upstairs. She spoke to the 
man who had been her husband as if there 
were but the two of them in the world 
‘*He’s gone,” she said. 

She stood above Ames limply, as he 
rose. He held out his arms to her, and with 
the love and trust of a tired child, she went 
to him. “Oh, Walter, Walter!” was all she 
said, but Leila knew it for the erasing of all 
that the years had written between them, 
the breaking down of all the barriers. Old 
and cold, in the age and the ice of her utter 
loneliness, she watched their communion of 
grief 

Her first definite thought, after the 
rushing desire to get away from the scene, 
was her recognition that Cornelia’s love for 
Walter was too genuine for doubt. If Cor- 
nelia cared, as Walter cared through all the 
time of their separation, his second wife’s 
position toward him had to change. She 
was the outsider, the interloper in their 
lives. They could be happy, yes, they would 
be happy, if it were not for her. They 
drew away from each other. “Haven’t you 
forgotten me?” Leila asked. Ames whirled 
around as if he were about to strike. “I 

[Continued on page 33) 
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You can be a Campbell's dancer, 
me . 
Even though you never tried. 


Save your minutes—three will answer 


For the “Can to Table” glide. 














JOSEPH GAMPBELLGOMPANY 
" mee CAMDEN,N.J- odes - 





The right step | 


Begin now! Eat good soup at least once 

: every day. You will enjoy better digestion 
and more vigorous health—you will keenly 
enjoy your meals. 

| A savory, enticing soup tones you up. You 

i feel happier and stronger, energized by the 

| stimulating flavor, the tempting deliciousness of 








Campbell's Tomato Soup 


; 
{ 


The pure juice of tomatoes fresh from the 
vine where they ripen to rich crimson maturity, 
is blended with creamery butter, granulated 
sugar and savory condiments. The preparation 


Ss ee 


carefully retains those precious perishable tonic After a dance ¢ 
: his “Red Rabbit.” H cl 

foods lavished by Nature on the tomato. Give ae Campbell i 
; Tequate Soup in deve baller. My 
this soup a regular space on your pantry shelf. id | pound al da ehaaee, : 


When cheese is thoroughly 
melted and mixed with the 
soup, stir in | egg slightly 
beaten and add red pepper to 


12 cents a can beaten and add red 


amptells. s) OUPS 
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Q 
f. I tried te imp into the sea.” It 
i vitally necessary to tell him that 
: wanted to him everything—how 
had felt and iffered how she had 
l hi B is head was bending above 
} } i] . her 
| y kissed I gave herself up to 
ind to devastation Her life was in 
i t her; the world was coming 
1, not with a crash but murmurously 
broken or by the roaring of 
cle 
Does this—make you happy 
“T don’t know What does it matter?” 
The words blurred on her lips. He was 
irting her with his embrace Yes, there 
vas a certain happiness in the pain. , . 
It was wildly typical of the great paradox, 
of the eternal human contradiction 
As she pressed against him she was con 
is of strange happenings beyond and 
about her There was some terrible thing 
ning to pass in the ruins of the world 
\ man with a dead face was fall 
u omewhere somewhere 


DOOR slammed faintly overhead and 
A it once there were footsteps Some 
one was coming downstairs. Teresa 
ie ree herself. A dreadful tragedy wa 
ind she was caught in a tide that 
W in't let her go She fought 
passional i inst it 
Then all at once she was standing by the 
library table, in the ghastly light, facing 
the door. There was in her a great shame 
1 sel of deteat, of degradation 
Someone was in the doorway A thin 
figure in a ridiculous green wrapper. Miss 
Trimm. She had her spectacles on. It gave 
her a distressing air of novelty. She seemed 
overwhelmed with a necessity for speech 
but couldn’t manage it; suddenly her voice 
} came out very loud. “Mr. Stephen 
Quick ! hes dying 
Howard was the first to move ~ ee 
phen! He ran out into the hall. Teresa 
followed him, stumbling up the stairs. It 
seemed an interminable while before she 
reached the upper hall. She had the horri 
ble feeling of impotence that one has in a 


nightmare, whe 


on legs 


n one tries to run and can't 
move ie 
Miss Trimm was at her heels. Teresa 


had glimpses of the green wrapper flapping 


about a pair of pipe-stem anki 

How was Miss Trimm able to move so 

fast? Perhaps the wrapper lent her wings 
; She kept making breathless com 

ment. “I heard him call—and I ran in 

and there he was lyin’ on the couch 


A man with a dead face . 
At the door ot Stephen's room Teresa 
topped. “There’s no use hurrying,” she 


aid aloud 
Howard was kneeling by the couch, his 
head laid flat against his brother's breast 
After a moment Teresa went forward 
Stephen lay on the couch, one arm flung 


across his body, the other drooping toward 


the floor. The face was ashen; it had grown 
harp and stern. It had no other expres 
sion whatsoever 

Howard slowly rose to his feet He 
was flushed and appalled, but he spoke 
coolly. “Dead. Old Stephe n. Go telephone 


somebody . Miss T 


CHAPTER XVIII 
1 pril 
ESTEBAN was dead 
His body lay in an 
in the front drawing-room 


ON 
ebony coffin 

The room 
smelled un 
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footfalls made no sound, who 
talked with each other in whispers. Miss 
rrimm alone seemed to remain intact, to 
preserve her identity. It was strange how 
she fitted into the lugubrious death-drama. 

Teresa, stunned by the shock of those 
brutal few days, left everything to the 
housekeeper. Miss Trimm apparently had 
at her finger-tips the entire technique of 
Christian burial. She was magnificent 
She superintended the ordering of Teresa’s 
mourning, held long consultations with the 
whispering, soft-footed crew, summoned 
florists, interviewed dressmakers, saw that 
crépe was hung out on the front door and, 
in addition to all that, maintained an un 
relenting household discipline 

Personifying the whole melancholy 
transaction was a little, waspish man in 


men whose 


black, with black gloves and a black tie. 
He made Teresa’s flesh creep. But Miss 
Trimm thought well of him. Watching 


him glide in and out of rooms and up and 
down stairs, the spinster nodded her head 
and observed critically: “There’s an under- 
taker who knows his business Pg, 

The trip to the cemetery was a pro- 
longed torture. The small cortége dragged 
its way through streets flooded with spring 
sunshine oa 

It was six o'clock when Teresa got back 
to the house She went directly to her 
room, and taking off her widow’s bonnet, 
threw herself down. She was physically 
tired; but her mind, for the first time in 
days, was serene and clear. 


Miss Trimm came in with some roses 
in a bowl. You must be tired out. I'll go 
down and get you some supper.” 

“Don’t bother. I’mmnot hungry.” Teresa 


had been. lying back on some pillows with 
her arm over her eyes. She sat up sud 
denly and looked at Miss Trimm. “I want 
to know what happened the night Don 
Esteban died. You've never told me.” 
The housekeeper stiffened. “I don’t 
know as there’s anything particular to tell 
| was in my room and heard him call—” 
“Where was he when you found him?” 
“Lyin’ on the couch.” 
“What did he look like?” 


“Land. I don’t know. As white as a 
heet.” 

“Did he—say anything?” 

Miss Trimm remained grimly silent 
Teresa repeated the question. Finally the 
other jerked out: “Yes, he did. It wasn't 
anything much, but—I was leanin’ over 


and he said—lookin’ right past me 
Tell her it will go on.’ 


him 
‘This isn’t the end 
What he meant I don’t know 

Teresa stopped her. “Tell me again.” 


“He said: ‘This isn’t the end. Tell her 
it will go on.’” Teresa sank back on the 
pillows. Her eyes closed. Miss Trimm, 


muttering something about a cup of coffee, 
turned and tiptoed out of the room 

This isn’t the end. Tell her it will go on 

He had known. She was sure of it. He 
had known, through some abnormal men 
tal sensitiveness, what had happened in the 
library the night Howard came. Teresa im- 
agined him crushed by the weight of that 
knowledge. He had seen her, caught in 
his brother’s arms. The strange visionary 
power that had manifested itself in him 
for the past year had functioned at last to 
kill him. 


In a sense, it was she who had killed 





itself was in semi-darkness. It 
pleasantly of roses. The whole house had a him. The thought was unescapable. 
new solemnity, a new somberness of drawn She threw up her arms and cried in self- 
hades. It had new characters: strange defense: “I warned you—I begged you!” 
i 
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Skies Are So High 


By Lillian Mayfield Roberts 


|! is so crowded in city streets, 
Skies are so high—I am so small— 

I who was made for a little town, 
A tree and a redbird’s call, 

\ tiny garden that I could till, 

And pansies under the window sill, 
And room for the rain to fall 


It is so crowded in city streets, 
Skies are so high—lI am so small. 
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She was speaking to him as though he 
weren't dead and buried; as though he were 
present in the room. He was—in the room 
He was there as certainly as if she had 
touched him with her hands. He was near 
her in the twilight. She had sim 
ply to open her eyes to see him. . . . 

She did so; and was surprised to find 
the room empty. She wondered vaguely 
whether she had fallen asleep She 
had a curious impulse to write something. 
A letter. To Howard? Yes, that was it 
She wanted to put down on paper every 
thing that she felt and desired: words, defi 
nite and final, that would settle matters be- 
tween them and leave her at peace 

Staring at the sheet of white note-paper 
she became slowly conscious of the fact 
that the future lay before her, thus, in 
blank. She was free, for the first time, of 
directly governing forces. The prospect of 
this freedom appalled her. There was in 
her a warfare. One part of her urged to 
ward spiritual perfection. She felt instinct 
ively that Don Esteban had gone in that 
direction and would want her to go also. 
But another part of her yearned toward the 
wilderness of her own senses. 

She looked at her reflection in the mir 
ror hanging above the writing-desk. She 
was young and beautiful. Why wasn’t it 
enough to drift with the tide? To give 
herself up to love—to the joy of being 
hurt with embraces . . . ? She must 
have time to think, to work it out —- 

“Go back to Finca Naranja.” She her- 
self had spoken the words. Yet she had no 
recollection of thinking them. 


HE glanced into the mirror. Was some- 
one standing in the doorway, in the 
darkness? She looked around. The im- 
pression in her mind was that of Stephen 
as she had seen him the last time he had 
come into her room. A shadow, distin- 
guished only by his white hair. — 

No one. “I must be very tired,” she said 
aloud. Miss Trimm appeared a moment 
later with some supper on a tray. “Land, 
it’s dark in here.” She went about turning 
on the lights. 

Teresa sat up and poured hen coffec 
“I’m going back to Cuba,” she announced. 

“Land sakes. Why?” 

Teresa shook her head. “I don’t know 
exactly. Simply because I want to.” Her 
voice suddenly became strained and excit- 
able. “You mustn’t argue with me, Dona 
Luella. I’ve set my heart on it.” 

“You mean—Finca Naranja?” 

“To Finca Naranja—yes.” 

“Well. It’s a poor time, in April, with 
the rainy season comin’ on and the place all 
run down, no doubt.” 

“Hadn't Don Esteban a caretaker?” 

“Manuel Lopez and his good-for-nothin’ 
wife. That Spanish Emilia. They used to 
live down beyond the grove. The house’ll 
be full of scorpions. 

Teresa said crossly. 
to go, you needn't.” 

“Go? Of course I'll go.” 
wept a little, unexpectedly. 
have I got but you?” 


“If you don’t want 


Miss Trimm 
“Who else 





ad 


Teresa rose and clasped the bony fizure 
in her arms. “I love you. You must put 
up with me,” she said. : 

“Land sakes—yes! What I don’t un- 
derstand is why you want to go back to 
Cuba? You were glad enough to leave.” 

“I want to hide,” said Teresa. 

“Hide! From what? You mean him?” 

“T don’t know what I mean. Please, 
Dona Luella!” 

Miss Trimm stood looking grimly at 
Teresa. Finally she cleared her throat and 
said: “Well. You'd better go to bed now. 
You’ve been through a good deal today.” 
She went out with her characteristic rustle. 

Teresa walked to her writing-desk, sat 
down and selected a pen from the rack. 
She wrote half a dozen lines. They were 
plain and trite. No matter. They said 
what she wanted to say. 

She sealed the note and addressed it to 
Howard Millard. As she rose with the en- 
velope in her hand, she caught sight of her 
widow’s hat lying on the bed. A whim 
seized her. . She would go out and 
mail the note herself. She picked up the 
hat and put it on, throwing back the heavy 
crépe veil that hung over her face. 

The house was quiet. It was dark in 
the hall. She had to feel her way down- 
stairs. As she passed the door of the draw- 
ing-room the faint, funeral odor came to 
her, sickening her. She hurried forward. 


HE street, too, was still, the square 
practically deserted. She crossed over 
to the park entrance and stood look- 


ing’ about for a letter-box. A man was 
asleep on a bench—one of those sorry crea- 


tures. who: live with their heads on their 
breasts. She walked by him. 

“Teresa!” 

She took another step, then turned, 
lowering her veil. The man had got up 
from the bench and was coming toward 
her. Not the man. Howard Millard 


So complete was the metamorphosis 
that she could not escape a sense of miracle 
“It was you!” she said, dazed. 

He stood in front of her, bending for 
ward a little, trying to penetrate the thick- 
ness of her veil. She spoke again. “It was 
you? Asleep on the bench there.” 

“Not.asleep . . Watching the light 
in your window. What made you come 
out? Did you hear me—praying ?” 

“T came out to mail a letter.” 

“A letter? For me?” 

Tc. 

He put out his hand, but she crumpled 
the envelope in her fingers. “No. Not now. 
‘che tn yee a 

“Teresa, for God’s sake, put up your 
veil!” His voice was suddenly passionate, 
pleading. “Let me look at you.” She 
didn’t move. “You've been torturing your 
self,” he said. “I know it. I’ve come here 
every night since he—since Stephen— Your 
light burns all the time.” Still she remained 
impassive, silent. “This afternoon, in the 
cemetery, I tried to see you. I thought if 
I could see your face. But that veil!” 

“Why should I torture myself?” de- 
manded Teresa. “No. I’ve simply been 
trymg—to think things out.” 

“Have you succeeded ?” 

She nodded. “Yes. I wanted to tell 


you that I was going away—and that we 
must never see each other again.” 


1 on page 21) 
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OOL, 


Use water of any temperature with 
Fels-Naptha. Boil 
Fels-Naptha if you wish. The real naptha 


your clothes with 
in Fels-Naptha makes the dirt let go, no 
matter whether the water is cool, lukewarm 
ot hot. The point is, you can use hot water 
but there is no need to with Fels-Naptha. 
Therefore, so many choose the washing 
method of greatest comfort—cool or luke- 
warm water and Fels-Naptha; and the method 
of greatest ease—soap the clothes well, soak 
(with light rubbing on extremely soiled 
places), and rinse. 


Fels-Naptha is the perfect combination of 


good soap and real naptha. The naptha works 


And its uses are so varied! 
Fels-Naptha easily, quickly, 
thoroughly cleans dishes, 
pans, clothes—everything. 
And astonishingly so in cold 
water. 


Thousands have for years 
found Fels-Naptha indispen- 
sable in camping and out- 
doors where hot water is hard 
to get. It works so remark- 
ably, even in cold water. 





Smell the real naptha 
in Fels-Naptha! 


ukRewarm or 


oF Water —Which.? 


through every fibre of the clothes and loosens 
the dirt. 
flushes all the dirt away, leaving the clothes 
sweet, fresh and bright! And with that delight- 


ful clean-clothes smell! 


Then the Fels-Naptha soapy water 


Get the real naptha soap—the good 
golden bar in the red-and-green wrapper. 


Order Fels-Naptha of your grocer today! 


FREE 
If you haven’t seen or used Fels-Naptha 
lately, send for free sample. Write 


“ Fels-Naptha, Philadelphia.” 
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WO things make 
O-Cedar Polish Mops 
even more popular than 
ever before. 
First, the 
inproved—made bigger, better 


Mops hav e been 


and stronger. 


have been 
reduced. You can now buy an 
O-Cedar Mop at below before 


the-war 


Secc nd, pric es 


price. 





Note the 6 Proven 
Betterments 


See the new models at your 


dealers. See how much bigger and 


stronger the mops are. Compare 
them with others for strength. 
Notice the strong steel center to 


! ° } ' 
keep the O-Cedar in its original 


shape. Remember they can be 
washed, cleaned and renewed with 
out being taken apart. Note the 


additional quantity of 


Sold on Trial 


Any O-Cedar mop is sold with 


cotton, 


the distinct understanding that if 
vou are not delighted with the 
vork, time and money it saves, 


our money will be refunded with 


outa question. 


©-Edar Mop 


Now at Below Prewar Prices 


$150 $1 00 


Large 
Size 


Cottage 
Size 





Channell Chemical Co., Chicago - Toronto - London - Paris 
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. ° Director, Bureau of Child Hygiene 
) -/> , ,r—IN - 4 ; & = Cy 
By S. Josephine Bake ’ M. LD. Department of Health, New York City 
B | E 
ngnt es an >aitn 
g yes and Healthy 
r UR children have ever so many need cause the mother no undue anxiety physicians at once and should never be 
things that we never had, but there If, however, it persists after the baby is a neglected. More severe inflammations are 
is one great possession that was year old, it is probable that some definite _ the result of serious infection and, of course, 
more common twenty or even ten medical treatment should be _ obtained always require medical attention 
years ago, than it is now—good eyesight “Cross eye” may affect either one or both Defective vision is largely the result of 
It is appalling to discover that about ten eyes. There is usually a tendency for the eyestrain and is more apt to occur in chil- 
per cent. of all children who enter school  cyes to turn inward toward the nose. If dren who are not well-nourished. The con- 
for the first time need glasses. This is even only one eye is so affected, the normal eye dition of the general health always affects 
more serious when we realize that defective is the one that is constantly used, and the the eyes. If the health has been seriously 
sight keeps up a steady rate of increase “cross eye” may become blind from con- impaired, it is probable that the eyesight 
from the ages of five to fifteen years stant strain and the attempt to follow the — will be affected. The most ordinary symp- 
Care of the eyes of children should be line of vision of the normal eye toms of eyestrain are those of general fa- 
gin at birth. Not many years ago there Early treatment of “cross eye” .consists  tigue, or tired feeling; the child does not 
were, each year, many thousands of chil in the use of properly fitted glasses,“which want to play or exert itself for any length 
dren who were blind from infancy because — rest the muscles of the eye and allow it to. of time; there is an itching or smarting 
of infection of the eyes which occurred at return gradually to normal condition. If sensation of the eyelids, which are apt to 
the time they were born. We know now the child is neglected and the condition per be red, particularly at night. Headaches 
that this can be entirely avoided if one or sists until the third or fourth year, it is pos are also a common symptom. These are 
two drops of a one per cent. solution of sible that a slight operation may have to usually in the front of the head, although 
ilver nitrate are put into the baby’s eyes be performed. “Cross eye” should never they may be general, or even of the type 
is soon as he is born. Practically all health be neglected. It may lead to ultimate known as “sick headache.” Often the head- 
boards furnish this solution free of charge blindness, and the condition, at best, is ache is accompanied by nausea or even 


ind every doctor and nurse knows how to 
use it properly 

During the first few 
eyes should be washed 
aturated solution of boric acid. Wash the 
eyes just before the bath, holding the baby 


on your lap. Pour the solution on a piece 


baby’ 
with a 


weeks of life 
out daily 


of perfectly clean cotton, and wash the eve 
rently from the nose outward. Be careful 
that none of the solution that has been used 
in one eye is allowed to get into the other 
ve; use a separate piece of cotton and 
fresh solution for each eve 

The solution of boric acid makes an ex 
cellent eve-wash for grown folks as well as 
for baby If the eve has became irritated 
from dust or undue exposure to sun and 
wind, a few drops of boric acid solution 
lropped between the lower lid and the eve 
will give great relief and usually prevent 


] 


inv inflammation This solution may also 


be used in mild cases of inflammation, al 
hough here it is well to consult a doctor 

Baby's eves are acutely sensitive to licht 
ind serious harm may be done during th: 
first vear if the right kind of care 


He should sleep in 
and in the day 
should not shine 
into his eves nor should he be left 
for any length of time In a strong 
light. This is particularly important 


is not observed 
i darkened room, 
time direct light 


when you take the baby for an 
tiring In the summer, especially 
the carriage should be kept as much 
: possible on the shady side of the 
treet or in the shade of a house 


If it is necessary to keep the car 
riage in the sun, always put the 
top up so that the strong light will 
not shine directly into baby’s face 

Occasionally I find that mother 
tie the baby’s toys to a ribbon and 


suspend them from the hood of tl 


carriage so that they dangle di 

rectly in front of the eyes. This is 

i particularly bad practice and 1 

one of the causes of eyestrain ] 

hould lik also, to warn mothers 

against the use of veils over baby 

face. They are apt to cause marked 

disturbance of vision and are on c 

of the reasons why children de /J 

velop trouble with the eyesight in / 

irly life. Observance of these sin | 

ple directions will often mean pre it 

vention of serious eye trouble later ‘ 
During early babvhood a con 


dition that is known as “squint” or 
“cross eve 1s not uncommon 
Usuall this adjust itself and 


always one of extreme disfigurement 
Infectious diseases of the eye may range 


from slight inflammation with some littl 
discharge from the eyelid, to the more seri 
ous conditions leading on to blindness. The 
latter, however, are not very common 
While some eye infections may be due 
simply to irritating dust, others are the re 


sult of carelessness. Ordinary inflamed eyes 
may occur as the result of eyestrain, that 
is, too prolonged reading or looking direct 
ly toward some bright object for hours at 
1 time, as at the movies or the theater 
[his tvpe of inflammation is readily cured 


by the use of boric acid solution two or 
three times a day and avoidance of similar 
evestrain in future 

When acute infection of the eve occurs, 
the lid becomes very red; there is usually 
a discharge of watery matter or pus, the 
eyelids are swollen, there is marked aver- 
sion to light, inability to read, a consider- 


the eyeball, and 
infections of this 
attention of skilled 


able amount of 
general distress 


pain in 
Acute 


kind should receive the 






















resembles 
Indigestion 


the attack 
-sickness 


vomiting, so that 
train-sickness or sea 
may be a result of eyestrain, and later 
effects are manifested in extreme nervous- 
ness, chronic headache, and twitching move- 
ments of the muscles of the face, neck and 
shoulders. Long neglected cases may be 
the cause of chorea or St. Vitus dance. 
Cases of eyestrain show themselves more 


commonly during school life. In the 
classroom children often strain their eyes 
in order to see the blackboard. This is be 


cause the board is not kept perfectly clean 
or because it is placed where the light 
chines directly on it, or because the child 
does not see very well, and is always lean- 
ing forward in his seat, straining his eyes in 
order to see the figures on the blackboard 
You may notice him holding his book close 
to his face when reading, or bending over 
his paper when writing 

The school authorities can do much to 
prevent eyestrain by seeing that the black 
board is kept clean and black, and well 
placed; that the books are printed on un- 
glazed paper in type sufficiently large so 
that it may be read by any child at a dis- 
tance of twenty inches; and that the win 
dows are placed on one side of the room, 
or in back. The light should always come 
from the back and side, over the child’s left 
shoulder. Children should never be seated 
facing any bright light 

At home, great care should be taken in 
regard to the conditions under which chil 
dren read or study. The child should al- 
ways sit with his back toward the window 


o that the light falls directly over the left 
shoulder. At night, a low-hung, well- 
shaded electric or gas light or a_ well 


trimmed and shaded lamp should be used 
This should be hung over or placed on the 
table on which the child is working in such 
position that the light comes over 
the child’s left shoulder and never 
shines directly into his face 

A child should not carry on con- 
tinued eye work for more than an 
hour at a time. If any of the 
symptoms that have been men 
tioned above are present, the child 
should not be allowed to go to the 
movies, except at infrequent in- 
tervals. It is probable that ninety 
per cent. of children’s headaches are 
the result of some form of eye 
strain. When they occur, however, 
the child’s eyes should be examined 
by a competent oculist, and, if 
necessary, glasses should be worn 
until the difficulty is corrected 
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The 


He grasped her arm. “You don’t mean 
that!” he said roughly. “How can you? 

“I do mean it.” 

“Go away ? Never see each 
other . . ? Rot. Why should we? 
What are you afraid of? Life’s no great 
problem, Teresa. It’s not worth thinking 
about. It’s only worth living. What do 
you care how things come out? Love me 

and let me love you. Ah, no, wait! You 
think it’s abominable that I should say 
such things to you on the night of my 
brother’s funeral? Well, you force me to 
say them And then, I’ve got used 
to death. It doesn’t mean anything to me 
but the drop of a curtain—the end of a 
play.” He made a violent gesture. “It'll 
be on us before we know it. And there's 
nothing beyond death. There’s nothing 
but life, Teresa, and out of life only a few 
short years.”’ 

He stopped, breathless, and she had an 
impulse to give herself into his arms. He 
drew her like a magnet. It was terrifying 

The tide was sweeping through her 
veins, beating upon her heart. . . . 
Was it not April when all things melted 
with love? But tonight she was more than 
one person. She was infinitely complex, in 
finitely divided, self against self, yearning 
against yearning 

“We must never see each other again.” 

“For God's sake—why not? You love 
me. You can’t deny it. I know it has 
brought you nothing but unhappiness and 
pain, but—”’ 

“I don’t care about that.” 

“Are you thinking of Stephen ?’ 

“I can’t help thinking of him.” She 
paused and then said forcibly, “I’m think 
ing that we killed him with what you call 
our love!” 

“Teresa, listen. That may be true, but 

wasn't it his own fault? Who invited me 
to the house? If that’s your reason—”’ 

“It isn’t my reason.” 

“What is, then?” 

She didn’t answer. She had perceived 
distinctly, in the last few minutes, what 
she had felt from the beginning: that how 
ever passionately he loved her, he had 
never been able to capture or even to ac 
count for her soul. His victory had been a 
victory of the flesh. For that reason, now 
that she understood, it no longer amounted 
to a victory. So long as her spirit remained 
aloof, there could be nothing between them 
but dust and ashes. To love him as he de 
sired would be to end as he had prophesied, 
in destruction, in death 

“What is your reason?” he demanded 

She regarded him, wondering in the 
fulness of her revelation that the knowl 
edge had not come to him also. But there 
were no words in all language to tell him 
“That you must find out for yourself.” 

“You're judging me behind that black 
veil of yours!” he exclaimed bitterly 
“Let me look at you. Once. Let me see 
your face.” 

“No.” 

“You must.” He grasped her by the 
shoulders 

“Howard, let me go.” 

“You're mine. You belong to me.” 

“Let me go!” Her voice rose to a wail 
She twisted away from him, and turning, 
almost ran down the walk 

A long time afterward, it seemed, she 
was standing in her room, by the window, 
looking down into the park. There was no 
one there. “He's gone I'll never 
see him again.” She began to undress in the 
dark. 

CHAPTER XIX 
The Return 


HEY arrived in Cuba late in April 
The harbor, thrusting seaward a 
knotted arm, terminating in a gray 
fist, seemed to clasp the ship in a friendly 
embrace. ! Hot sunshine. Turquoise 
water. Schools of small craft packed with 
swarthy humans who waved straw hats 
and shouted. In the background the grace- 
ful city with its color-splashed walls and 
its gray roof-line melting into the azure 
sky. . . . Teresa had a sense of excite 
ment and grateful relaxation 
They landed at noon and proceeded di- 
rectly by rail to Finca Naranja. Manuel 
Lopez, the caretaker, a short, stocky Span 
iard with enormous mustache, met them at 
the station with an ancient wawa drawn by 
a pair of mules. . . . “The first thing 
we must get is an automobile,” said Teresa, 
with a certain vivaciousness as they jolted 
along the calzada in a cloud of white dust 
Miss Trimm, sitting like a very thin, black 
statue at the extreme end of the seat, with 
her hands crossed on her lap, and bouncing 
stiffly at each lurch, replied nothing 
Teresa addressed herself in Spanish to 
Manuel Lopez. Could he learn to drive a 
car? A very simple car, one that possessed 
merely the rudimentary virtues—? Manuel 
Lopéz with dignity answered that he al- 
ready had mastered the intricacies of the 
genus automobile, El Ford. He had a third 
cousin, a progressive man, who operated a 





Lark 


coche in the streets of Havana and who 
had taught him to drive and to cease driv 
ing at will. Very important this last 

If the Senora wished, he could place an or 
der with the local dealer in the morning 

“Place the order by all means, Manuel 

But don't get too loud a horn,” ad 
monished Teresa. She knew the Cuban 
weakness for extreme and festive noises 
“That would be impossible, Senora,” re 
turned Manuel with impeccable gravity 

It was not until they reached the house 
itself that Teresa’s courage was threatened 
As she mounted the low porch, which 
sagged at every step, an apprehension 
seized her. She stopped, bewildered by a 
rush of painful memory “What's 
the matter? Are you sick?” sharply asked 
Miss Trimm behind her 

“No,” said Teresa going forward into 
the hall 

The place frankly was in worse condi 
tion than she had expected. Manuel’s wite 
Emilia, a handsome Galician woman with 
full breasts and a sensuous, rather sullen 
face, had done what she could (she said 
to prepare for their coming. But the 
house was badly run down. . . “Land 
o’ Goshen!” said Miss Trimm repeatedly 
as with skirts held up she poked about in 
hasty examination. “Land o° Goshen!’ 
This, with varying intonations, was her 
only comment 

The next morning, the housekeeper, look 
ing very grim about the mouth, set off for 
Havana and returned at nightfall with a 
Chinaman, a box of insect powder and a 
Spanish-American dictionary with a glos 
sary of useful phrases. (“Lime is white.’ 
“She is beautiful.” “He is humble,” etc 

“There!” she exclaimed. “I feel better 

‘ Of course it ain't my old one—but 
it’s better than nothin’ at all. It works 
both ways, same as the other one, and it’s 
a mite thicker through ‘sy 

She conversed fluently with the China 
man in her efficient sign-language. “He 
seems to be right intelligent,” she confided 
hopefully to Teresa. “I wouldn't wonder 
if I could convert him after a while 
He might be a Christian at heart. What do 
you think?” Teresa thought it very likely 
“Well, I'll try!” said the spinster. “I’ve al 
ways wanted to convert a heathen 2 
Her chief concern however was for the ver 
min which she fancied to be infesting the 
house. “Everybody has a weakness. Mine 
is scorpions , _ 

They had been settled about a month, 
when the indefatigable woman undertook 
to dust the book-shelves in the room that 
had been Stephen’s study. That part of 
the house practically had been avoided till 
now. . . . But Miss Trimm was not of 
a sort to shrink indefinitely from duty, 
however unpleasant. Those book-shelves 
weighed upon het conscience. One day she 
pinned up her sleeves, took a dust-cloth and 
went at them. ; 

Some time later Teresa, who was in the 
living-room, heard a faint shriek. She ran 
to the study door and saw Miss Trimm 
standing on a chair, her hand held out 
rigidly before her. The fingers of the hand 
were spread wide apart, and from one ol 
them Teresa saw drop a hairy insect that 
scuttled across the floor and vanished 

“Dona Luella!’ she cried 

“I’ve been bitten,” came Miss Trimm’s 
voice, evenly. “Ascorpion. At last 3 
Then before Teresa could move, the stiff 
figure seemed to wilt, to shrivel up and 
grow limp. Sinking into the chair she sat 
crumpled, her head hanging to one side 

Teresa called loudly: “Emilia! Emilia!” 
and rushed forward to one side. Emilia ap 
peared, followed by the stoical Chinaman 
Between them they lifted Miss Trimm and 
carried her to the couch. “She has fainted,” 
said Teresa. “Get some brandy. . . . ” 
Emilia brought the decanter and a glass 
But Miss Trimm’s lips remained firmly 
closed. (Teresa had a ridiculous thought 
“She won't touch liquor. It’s against her 
principles.” ) 

Finally Manuel Lopez, whose masklike 
face and long mustache had dawned some 
how in the doorway, was ordered to go for 
the doctor. He was heard shortly departing 
in El Ford, with loud and inappropriate 
blasts of the horn. _— 

The doctor arrived, a diminutive Cuban 
with mustaches surprisingly like Manuel’s 
He bent over Miss Trimm, looked into her 
face and laid his ear to her breast; then 
taking from his pocket a small mirror he 
placed it over her lips. “Yes, exactly,” he 
observed, and straightening up with a jerk 
“She’s dead.” 

Teresa gave a breathless laugh. “Dead! 
No! You don’t understand! She’s simply 
been stung by a scorpion : 7 

“Nevertheless she is dead, Senora. I 
ought to know. Perhaps the fright—” 

The fright! Her one weakness! Yes, 
that was possible That was rea 
sonable. Of course the doctor would know. 
. “Dead !” whispered Teresa, and lean 
ing down, stared into Miss Trimm’s face 

[Continued on page 24] 




















Why The Mennen Company 
Published My Baby Book 


DeAR ANNI 


I wish | could tell you how glorious 
| feel about my Baby Book, which The 
Mennen Company published for me 
last Spring. It’s simply wonderful the 
way doctors and nurses and mothers 
thousands 


Aunt Belle’s 
First Aids 


, a é \n important part of 
are using it and praising it 


. ; Aunt Belle’s Book is 
of them 


her Alphabetical 

You know, all my life I have been First Aid Section— 
using Mennert Borated Taleum in my 
baby work—on my own skin, too, for 
that matter. It has always seemed 
just the least bit safer than anything 
else. It’s what | call a_ perfectly 
balanced taleum—the proper ingredi 
ents and the right amounts, so as to be 
| believe that 


I-minute paragraphs 
m such troubles as 


the following: 


Aches 


Bruises 
antiseptic and soothing. 


, ae Burns 
is the real secret of its great success : ‘ 
on baby’s petal-like skin. Colds 

Colic 


And then, when The Mennen Com- 


“ie ‘ Constipation 
pany introduced Kora-Konia | found 


‘ " Convulsions 
something | had wanted for years. It 
dD ° 


really does give “‘quick relief” to an 
irritated skin—wonderful for chafing 


Diarrhea 
Liczema 


and prickly heat and similar afflictions. Fevers 
ut what pleased me most is the way Hives 
it soothes a poor little infant's skin Indigestion 


suffering from diaper rash or scalding 
caused by involuntary habit. 


Nosebleed 
Poisening 
Prickly Heat 
Rashes 

Sore Throat 


I suppose it was because of wide 
experience with babies in my clinical 
work that The Mennen Company 
asked me to write my Baby Book. | 
may have been flattered a bit, but | did 
see a big chance to help the greatest 
mothers in times of 


V omiting 


number of 
distress 


| hope you will tell all your mother 
friends to write for their copies. It’s 
the kind of book they would ordinarily 


pay a dollar for. But because | have 


mentioned Mennen Taleum a_ tew Konig 
times, The Mennen Company is mail ES 
ing it for twenty-five cents as long as ema 


the edition lasts. It comes in a plain 


wrapper. 
Lovingly, 


> 
BELLE 


THE MENNEN COMPAN 
Newark. A.J. U.S. 4. 


THE MENNEN COMPANY, LIMITED, MONTREAL, QUEBEC 


“4 
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Her omplerion fissured 


How to keep dainty and attrac- 
tive throughout the activities of 
the long, hot summer days, is 
the perplexing thought of most 
women. 









o 


How allay the sting and ugly flush of 
sunburn? How relieve that excessive 
oiliness, those clogged pores, blotches 
and other blemishes? 


Resinol Soap has in its creamy, refreshing lather all 
the requisites for helping women to retain their love- 
liness and charm on all occasions. It 
embodies just enough of the Resinol 
properties to be soothing and healing 
to the irritated spots, and act as pro- 
tection for the healthy skin. 


Its mild fragrance is a reminder of 
the summer woods and nothing can 
excel the cool comfort that follows a 
bath with this pure soap. 





Begin today CX 
Resinol Soap. All druggists and toilet goods dealers sell it. 


safeguard your skin by the regular use of 


Miniature cake free on request. 
Dept. 5-F, RESINOL, Baltimore, Md. 


sinol 











see Runnells, lowa 
ed 
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Our Housekeeping Exchange 


Conducted by Helen Hopkins 


WuHeEN Cake Frostinc Gets Too Harp 
to hold raisins or nuts in decoration, put 
aside a little of it. Heat the frosting and 
dip each raisin in it and stick on the cake 
By this method the trimming can be done 
at leisure—V. B., Pomeroy, Ohio 


To REMOVE THE DISAGREEABLE Opor 
FroM THE Hanps after peeling onions, rub 
the hands thoroughly with dry mustard and 
rinse them in clean, cold water. By the 
same method kerosene odor may be re- 
moved.—Mrs. F. O. D., Waterville, Maine 


A Nut-Pick Witt Putt Our BastINnG 
THREADS and is especially helpful where the 
machine stitching has gone over the threads. 
—Mrs. S. E. M., Readsville, Missouri. 


PAINT OR VARNISH ON WINDOW FRAMES 
can be rubbed off with a hard pencil eraser. 
It does the work and leaves no scratches on 
the glass—Mrs. M. L. B., Milan, Indiana. 


A Busy Mornuer WitH Severat CHit- 
DREN keeps abreast of her many duties by 
giving each child a week in turn. Outside 
of routine work, one week everything is 
done for John—mending, making and™even 
some little things he wants in his room. 
Next week is Edith’s. The next, father’s, 
and so on. During his particular week 
each one tries to be very helpful so as to 
get more things done for him. The plan 
works well in many ways.—Mrs. L. G., 
Harrisonburg, Virginia. 


BrokEN Giass SHoutp Nor Be Swept 
Up, but wiped up with a wet wool rag or 
a piece of stockang which can be wrapped 
in paper and then thrown away. The small 
bits adhere to the damp cloth. Rub it over 
the floor several times—Mrs. F. L. W., 
Rochester, Indiana 


Beat THE MAYONNAISE IN THE UPPER 
SECTION OF THE DovusLe Borer, filling the 
lower section with cracked ice and brine. 
This method serves well in hot weather 
when one has forgotten to chill the ingredi- 
ents, and can also be adapted for whipping 
cream.—Mrs. S. B., Beebe, Montana. 


Ir tHE Docs Tip Over Your GARBAGE 
CAN, fasten a strong hook to a post or the 
limb of a tree in your back yard, and hang 
the can up just out of their reach—L. R. 
T., Lansing, Michigan. 


SMALL SPECKS IN THE Eve May Often 
Be Removep by going into a dark room, 
fixing the eye on the electric bulb and turn- 
ing on the light quickly. The sudden light 
causes a violent reaction which washes the 
particle to the corner of the eye and it can 
then be removed with a handkerchief. — 
Mrs. A. F., Dayton, Ohio 


AN INGENIOUS FARMER fixed an old 
buggy wheel on a strong post and fastened 
to it the half dozen mail boxes scattered a 
yard or more apart at a certain point, thus 
saving the carrier both time and trouble 
and improving the appearance of the road- 
side-—Mrs. M. S., Batesville, Arkansas. 


Cur Your Quirt Biocks with a paste- 
board pattern made double and creased in 
the middle. Slip the goods between the 
two pieces of pasteboard, hold firmly and 
cut around the three edges.—Mrs. B. B., 
Louisville, Ken- 
tucky. 


Don’t BLAcK THE Stove. Paint it with 
aluminum paint such as is used for radia- 
tors, etc. This will not need renewing for a 
year. There is no more reason for having 
black stoves than black radiators —Miss E. 
S., Duchess, Alberta, Canada. 


ButTToNHOLEs Are DiFFicuLt TO MAKE 
in material which ravels. I solve the prob- 
lem by working the buttonhole before cut- 
ting, with stitches not very close together. 
I then cut with a sharp knife and work 
over the buttonhole in the regular way, 
producing a firm, smooth line—Mrs. J. W., 
Chicago, Illinois. 





WHEN STUFFING A Fowt to be roasted, 
if your family likes more dressing than the 
bird will hold, fill a muslin bag with dress- 
ing also and place beside the fowl in the 
roaster.—Mrs. F. T., Geneseo, Illinois. 


WHEN THE Motasses in your pitcher or 
container turns to sugar, set the vessel in 
hot water for a few minutes and the sugar 
will come out easily—Mrs. C. L. M., 
Vaughnsville, Ohio. 


Satt Witt UncLoc THE HOLEs IN A 
PercoLator. Pour coarse salt into the 
coffee holder and scrub the stopped up per- 
forations, both inside and out. Hold it un- 
der the hot-water faucet until the salt and 
coffee deposit wash away together—Mrs. 
A. B., Dike, Texas. 


A Dress Snap Witt MEND A GRANITE 
Kerrie. Put the ball through the hole and 
snap on the other side, riveting with a few 
light hammer strokes until secure. An 
aluminum kettle will also hold quite a while 
if so mended—Mrs. J. E. H., Bowling 
Green, Ohio. 


Wuen VeceTaBLes ArE PLENTIFUL I 
prepare them as for vegetable soup. Then 
I cover with water, boil a few minutes, and 
can. In winter, I simply add the contents 
of a can to my meat stock.—Mrs. B. R. M., 
Chicago, Illinois. 


Ir Your WASHERWOMAN Forcets what 
to starch and what not, tack up over the 
laundry tubs a typed list of directions. This 
will save you annoyance and the washer- 
woman trouble—J. E., Thomas, Ontario, 
Canada. 


CurpDLED MayoNNAISE CaN BE REME- 
piep by putting a drop of ice-cold water in 
a very cold bowl, and beating the mixture 
slowly into it, little by little. This is espe- 
cially convenient when another egg is not 
on hand—H. C., Jackson, Mississippi. 


To MAKE THE WRINGER TuRN More 
EasILy use a little shaving cream instead of 
oil, which drips and puts black spots on the 
clothes.—Mrs. G. W. H., Chicago, Illinois. 


Ir Your Fincer Natts Are BRITTLE, 
and most housewives have this trouble to 
contend with because they must have their 
hands in water so many times each day, 
acquire the habit of rubbing a little vase- 
line or olive oil on them every night before 
retiring and this condition will soon disap- 
pear.—Mrs. M. L. C., Berkeley, California. 


Ir THE Epces or Your RucG or CARPET 
PERSISTENTLY CuRL UP, they can be con- 
quered by thor- 

oughly dampening 





GASOLINE WILL 
Not Leave A RING 
if you clean your 
garment in a 
strong wind or by 


E want your best original sugges- 
tions for saving time, money and 
strength in housework of all kinds. 
We will pay one dollar for each avail- dry. If the board 


—S_——===EEE_ the under side, 
laying a smooth 
board on top and 
leaving until the 
edge is perfectly 





an electric fan. able contrib 
The current causes 
the gasoline to 
evaporate so 
quickly that it 
leaves no trace 

Mrs. H. T. W., 





Unaccepted manu- is light, weigh 
scripts will be returned if an addressed, 
stamped envelope is enclosed. 

Address: Housekeeping Exchange, 
McCall’s Magazine, 236-250 West 
37th Street, New York City. 


down with heavy 
flat-irons. Table 
leaves make good 
boards for this 
purpose.—Mrs. J. 
C. M., Topeka, 
Sree el Kansas. 
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Are You Giving Your 
Complexion Fair Play? 


By Suzanne Sheldon 


HE distinguished English critic who 
| has been visiting this country, Mr 
W. L. George, points out that the 
beauty of American women is stand- 
ardized, that “fashion levels their appear- 
ance.” He generously testifies as to their 
good looks and “their excessively well 
groomed appearance, due to the fact that 
care of the skin, eyes and hair is included as 
a part of the girl’s education.” 

We will have to admit much similarity 
in our women, perhaps from our insistence 
on fashionable clothes, generally bought 
through the ready-made market that pro- 
vides a maximum of style with a minimum 
of trouble. But the fashion of excessive 
“make-up,” so prevalent in our large cities 
the past few years, has been even a stronger 
factor in leveling the type 

Our young girls have all worn a certain 
tint of complexion and the same exagger 
ated cupid bow of a mouth; the identical 
arch of the eyebrows and emphasized lashes 
have been found in dozen lots in our tea 
rooms and on our fashionable avenues. It 
is pleasant to note, therefore, that, like all 
exaggerations, the excessive use of “make- 
up” is on the wane. It reached its worst 
point in our largest city, but a walk today 
from upper Fifth Avenue through the hotel 
and shopping centers to the manufacturing 
district, filled 
with factory 


and such arms and hands! The trouble is 
we have taken all the good things of sum- 
mer without protecting ourselves from the 
harm that may come from them. 

Sunburn is just what its name implies, 
the burning of the skin by the sun, a proc- 
ess often hastened by wind. When sun- 
burn is persisted in, it becomes tan, that is, 
the skin has added a thick layer of darker 
pigmentation for its own protection. Freckles 
are due to a chemical action of the sun. 
The dried-up, weather-beaten look comes 
from the drying up of the natural oils of 
the skin. If it were this kind of a vaca- 
tion all the year, our skins would have the 
permanent tan of the plowboy, not the 
milk and roses of the mid-Victorian coun- 
try maid. For some reason that the poets do 
not explain, she was beauty-wise; she took 
care of her complexion in the summer-time 

The summer calls for complexion creams 
and soothing lotions. If you have been ex- 
posed to sunburn, avoid washing the face 
with water, but use instead a soft cold 
cream, or what is sold as a “cleansing 
cream.” Avoid using soap and water on the 
face. If the cream alone seems too sticky 
for comfort, wet the end of a towel and ap 
ply the cream with that, and then powder. 

If you are going on a long motor trip, 
or sailing, if the day’s program includes 





workers, 
shows that 
the women 
who in walk, 
dress and 
speech pro- 
claim the 
higher degree 
of breeding, 
are now ap- 
pearing in 
public with 
natural faces. 

The wo- 
men who 
make a pro- 
fession of in- 
telligent 
beauty cul- 
ture have 
frankly de- 
plored this 
abuse. The 
sensitive skin 
will suffer 
from so heavy 
a load of 
cosmetics, 
which only 
cover up and 
perhaps thus 
conceal the 
need for 
rectifying 
skin blem- 





ishes. As the 
ostrich hides 
his head 


against the 
approaching 
sand - storm, 
the careless 
woman may cover up a sallow, roughened 
skin and incipient wrinkles instead of cor 
recting these. 

So both fashion and the season, for the 
summer and its activities are the least suited 
to the sophisticated “make-up,” call a halt 
It is time to diagnose our skin deficiencies 
and to decide if our complexion is having 
fair treatment. If not, to get busy. The 
good complexion is not regarded today as 
a privilege of youth alone; the world is just 
as critical of the appearance of the matron 
of middle age, or frankly old, as it is of the 
young girl. 

Hot weather is supposed to play havoc 
with the skin. This is not necessarily true. 
We are more out of doors in the summer 
and it is a season of vacations; both good 
influences on the general health—the great 
beautifier. A moderate amount of perspira- 
tion has a nice cleansing effect on the skin 
pores, as witnessed by the results of the oc 
casional Turkish bath. The rays of the sun 
are stimulating to the epidermis. We should 
be and generally are cheerful in the merry 
summer time, and good temper and enjoy- 
ment are wonderfully becoming. 

With all these advantages, most of us 
have known the disastrous effects of a sum- 
mer on the skin and hair. We have passed 
long days in the sun, without a hat much 
of the time, neck and arts as well as face 
and hair exposed in bathing, rowing and 
tennis. We come back as hard as nails so 
far as health is concerned, but, oh, with 
what a skin! Freckles, nasty brown ones 
that no one could be romantic over, luster- 
less hair, a sort of general baked look to the 
face, a triangle of bright red below the chin 





Carmel Meyers never uses make-up outside of the 
motion picture studio, never lets her face get sun- 
burned, and never eats candy 


nis on sunny 
links or court, 
start the 
morning’s 
toilet by 
smearing the 
face and neck 
with cream. 
Let this stay 
on the skin 
for ten min- 
utes, while 
you are ar- 
ranging your 
hair, let us 
say, and then 
wipe away 
what the skin 
has not ab- 
sorbed. Then 
use your face 
powder, even 
a little freely, 
for powder is 
a certain pro- 
tection 
against sun- 
burn. 

Even men 
find a certain 
advantage in 
the use of 
face powder 
in the hot 
weather. A 
good quan- 
tity of pow 
der is sooth- 
ing and a 
corrective 
against the 
acidity in 
perspiration 

The custom of going without a hat is 
not so prevalent as it was a few years ago. 
The first crop of athletic girls took awful 
chances with their complexions, perhaps as 
a reaction against the shade hat conventions 
of their mothers. We have learned today 
that the hat was first devised as a protec- 
tion, secondly as an ornament and that the 
two purposes can be combined. That is, a 
hat may both protect your future beauty 
and enhance your present attractiveness. 

The hands need particular care in the 
summer if they are to be kept within a 
fastidious degree of whiteness. Wear gloves 
when you can; be ungloved out of doors 
only when the costume worn makes it neces- 
sary to be so. After washing and drying 
the hands, rub in gently a hand lotion that 
has mild whitening or bleaching qualities. 
And give them an occasional night cold 
cream treatment which consists of gently 
rubbing in all the cream the skin will ab- 
sorb after the hands are dried and still 
warm from the hot water. 

The last generation of girls used to sleep 
in cream-soaked gloves as a method of 
whitening the hands and keeping them 
smooth. The method is still sound, if 
rather in the discard, perhaps because we 
have become more coquettish in our sleep- 
ing habits, perhaps on account of the in- 
creasing price of white kid gloves. 

These summer beauty treatments are 
not only for vacation time, but for all sum- 
mer. They are preventives, rather than 
cures, and, therefore, all time and money 
savers. Freckles and sunburn are no neces- 
sary accompaniment to the summer months, 
and the wise woman will avoid them. 


golf or ten- 

















ow to Shampoo 
Your Hair Properly 


Why the Beauty of Your Hair Depends 
on the Care You Give It 


HE beauty of your hair depends 
upon the care you give it. 

Shampooing it properly is always 
the most important thing. 

It is the shampooing which brings 
out the real life and lustre, naturai 
wave and color, and makes your hair 
soft, fresh and luxuriant. 

When your hair is dry, dull and 
heavy, lifeless, stiff and gummy, and 
the strands cling together, and it feels 
harsh and disagreeable to the touch, 
it is because your hair has not been 
shampooed properly. 

When your hair has been sham- 
pooed properly, and is thoroughly 
clean, it will be glossy, smooth and 
bright, delightfully fresh-looking, soft 
and silky. 

While your hair must have frequent 
and ne te washing to keep it beauti- 
ful, it cannot stand the harsh effect of 
ordinary soap. The free 
alkali in ordinary soap soon 
dries the scalp, makes the 
hair brittle and ruins it. 

That is why discriminat- 
ing women use Mulsified 
Cocoanut Oil Shampoo. 
This clear, pure and entirely 
greaseless product cannot 
possibly injure and it does 
not dry the scalp, or make owed 
the hair brittle, no matter ‘ 
how often you use it. ny enw 


lk th 
If you want to see how silky in 


really beautiful you can make your 
hair look, just 


Follow This Simple Method 


IRST, wet the hair and scalp in 
clear, warm water. Then apply 
a little Mulsihed Cocoanut Oil Sham- 
poo, rubbing it in thoroughly all over 
the scalp and throughout the entire 
length, down to the ends of the hair. 


Rub the Lather in Thoroughly 
WO or three nj yp will 


makean abundance of rich, creamy 
lather. Thisshould 
be rubbed in thor- 
oughly and brisk- 
ly with the finger 
tips, so as to 
loosen the dan- 
druff and small 
particles of dust 
and dirt that 
stick to the scalp. 
When you have 
done this, rinse 
ves piety of ther, the hair and scalp 
briskly with the finger thoroughly, using 
tips. clear, fresh water. 
Then use another application of 
Mulsified. 


Two waters are usually sufficient 


4 ae 
a (y 








for washing the hair; but sometimes th« 
third is necessary. You can easily tell, 
for when the hair 
is perfectly clean, 
it will be soft and 
silky in the water, 
the strands will 
fall apart easily, 
each separate hair 
floating alone in 
the water, and the 
entire mass, even 
while wet, will feel 
loose, fluffy and 
light to the touch 
and be so clean, it 
will fairly squeak 


when you pull it through your fingers. 
Rinse the Hair Thoroughly 


HIS is very important. After 
the final washing the hair and 
scalp should be rinsed in 
at least two changes of 
rood warm water and fol- 
Swed with a rinsing in 
cold water. When you have 
rinsed the hair thoroughly, 
wring it as dry as you 
can; finish by rubbing it 
with a towel, shaking it 
and flufing it until it is 
dry. Then give it a good 
brushing. 





When thoroughly clean, 

wet hair fairly squeaks 

when you pull it through 
your fingers 


sing should 
leave the hair soft and 


After a Mulsified sham- 
poo you will find the hair 
will dry quickly and evenly and have 
the appearance of being much thicker 
and heavier than it is. 


he water 


If you want always to be remem- 
bered for your beautiful, well-kept hair, 
make it a rule to set a certain day each 
week for a Mulsifed Cocoanut Oil 
Shampoo. This regular weekly sham- 
pooing will keep the scalp soft and the 
hair fine and silky, bright, fresh look- 
ing and fluffy, 
wa Vy and easy to 
manage, and it 
will be noticed 
and admired by 


everyone. 

















You can get 
Mulsified Cocoa- 
nut Oil Shampoo 
at any drug store 
or toilet goods 
counter. A 4- 
ounce bottle 
should last for 
months. 

Splendid for the 
children. 














How a Penny 
aves a Dollar 


There are countless uses for ‘lirro, 
And most of 
No need to 


the handy mender. 
them save money. 





throw things away and buy new when Tirro 
prolongs their usefulness. ‘Tirro is so adapt- 
able, and a tiny bit can do so much, that 
this handy mender is not only a necessity, 


but a real economy. 


A new and handy mender 


Tirro isa sticky strip of strong 
It comes on a convenient 
It sticks to everything— 


tape. 
spool. 
glass, metal; wood, china, etc. 
And it stays stuck. In fact, it 
becomes a part of the article 
itself. 

Tirro 
Tirro patches 


Tirro stops leaks. 
mends breaks. 
torn things. Tirro wraps split 


It can be used as in- 
sulation for wormelectric wires. 


handles. 


Tirro is waterproofed, rub- 
ber-coated. It clings like glue. 
It can be cut in tiny patches or 
wrapped many folds to multipl) 
strength. 

The outer side is neutral gray, 
so it can be painted to match 
anything you wish. 


Tirro in Time Saves Many a Dime 














Water- 
proofed 





Tirro 


Extra 
Strong 





The Ideal Mending Tape 


Above we picture some of 
the hundreds of 
own imagination will supply 


uses. Your 
many more. Once you begin 
to use Tirro, you'll find it 
mighty handy at home, office 
and shop. Some carry itin their 
cars, others in their golf bags. 

Here are other suggestions: 
For torn clothing, use a strip of 
Tirro on the under side. Fora 
torn picture or painting, mount 
Tirro on the back. Use it to 


A Free Trial Strip 


We'll gladly send you a sample, if you’re 
unfamiliar withTirro. Merely hail thiscoupon 
We'll also send our Book of a Thousand Uses 
Onceyou try Tirro,you’ll want it handy alway 


BAUER & BLACK 
Chicago New York 


Makers of Sterile Surgical Dressings 
and Allied Products 


Toronto 


mend a leak ina tent oracanoe. 
Use it to form a grip for base- 
ball bat, tennis racket, golf club. 
Patch a torn auto top, or mend 
a leaky hose on the radiator of 
your Car. 


Everybody every day has use 


for Tirro. One use suggests 
another. Tirro comes in two 
sizes. Prices in the United 


States: 34 inch wide, 30c; 14s 
inches wide, 50c. For sale at all 





druggists. 
See ee eee a ee 
. ie ple ml . a 
*# FREE TRIAL STRIP ' 
+ BAUER & BLACK - 
2500 S. Dearborn St., Chicago : 
§ Mail me a strip of Tirro—also book . 
’ 4 
t a 
' 7 
‘ ‘ 
_—— ‘ 
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What the Film Fans Write 


to Movie Stars 


tin 
tinu 


the final ballot in a great and solemn refer- 
endum of myself versus myself that I have 
finally gotten up enough nerve to make the 
request. This is my ‘premiere foi’ to make 
such a request, and I am not at all sure 
that I am going about it right and accord- 
ing to Hoyle, so I reckon it will have to be 
with me as it was with the old negro who 
got his first and rather costly initiation into 
the art of playing poker, and who said, as 
he tried his razor on his thumb ‘we ain't 
gwine to play dis accordin’ to Hoyle—we’s 
gwine to play dis accordin’ to me.’ ” 

After this, he drew a five-page outline 
of his ancestry, education, travels, heroism 
and appearance, ending up with an earnest 
plea for her favor and a promise that if 
she would send her photograph, he would 
dispatch one his “many women admirers 
thought “very handsome.” And the letter 
came from an exclusive club 

This letter should rightly be paired with 
the following gentle missive from the Phil 
ippines—for contrast. It is a letter to Rich 
ard Barthelmess 

“Dear friend,” writes a brown-skinned 
feminine admirer, “I took this liberty of 
writing you with the sincere hope that this 
letter will not bother you so much. I have 
seen you so much in your acting that I 
deemed it wise to extend to you the esteem 
and regard in which your histrionic talents 
are held in our community 

“Truly I cannot help but feel a long 
ing to have a glance at your physical self 
but I am unlucky enough not to meet you 
personally, but even there this note will tell 
you of my truest and great admiration in 
your stage success.” 

Then, there are the materialistic appli 
cations for jobs 

But not so long ago Tom Moore opened 
a unique little communication from a young 
man whose visible asset is confidence. “Dear 
Mr. Moore,” went the letter, “I saw you 
act in Officer 666, and I thought you pretty 
yood. My sister thinks you are the grandest 
actor. But while following your plays, and 
I see all of them, I was thinking thatmaybe 
you need someone to take your place. I am 
a soda clerk in our town, but I have taken 
part in many shows in high-schools, I am 
five-feet seven and a half inches tall, broad 
shouldered, with blue eyes and brown hair 
ind our photographer said I took the best 
picture in our town 


Can you give me a job 


The 


It was Miss Trimm’s own sentiment 
partly expressed, that led Teresa to have 
the body of the spinster buried at Finca 
Naranja. They had been walking together 
one evening after the rain and Miss Trimm 
topping abruptly, had said: “After all, I've 
pent a good many years here. It's been 
my home as much as any other.” “What 
do you mean?” asked Teresa. Miss Trimm 
hook her head. “When folks get to be my 
age they begin to think of a restin’ place 

The memory of this conversation, com 
bined with an instinctive reluctance to part 
wholly with the person of her friend, gave 
Teresa the necessary will to carry out the 


plan. . . . She selected as the site of 
the grave a wooded knoll on the outskirts 
of the grove She engaged a Protestant 


clergyman from Havana, a big, booming 
man who stood under the palms with his 
hair rumpled by the wind, chanting the 
burial service in a resonant bass voice. 

Manuel Lopez and seven of his acquaint 
ances had been requisitioned to act as pall- 
bearers. But at the last moment one 
of them disappointed, and the Chinaman 
was called upon to put his shoulder to the 
casket. . . In such manner was Miss 
Trimm borne to her last resting-place upon 
the shoulders of the heathen she had as- 
pired to convert. “one 

Afterward, Teresa caused to be erected a 
plain marble shaft and settled upon Manuel 
Lopez a pension to insure proper guardian- 
ship of the grave 

She herself, when the business was over, 
stayed on at Finca Naranja. She was in a 
state of mind that precluded action of any 


sort. Manuel Lopez confessed to his wite 
that he was much concerned for the 
Sefora. “She’s so pale,” he said. “And 


as thin in her body as a coconut palm. Be- 
fore God, Emilia! Do you think that she, 
too, will die?” “Not a bit of it!” replied 
Emilia, somewhat jealous of Manuel’s 
idealistic devotion “Those pale, thin wo 
men are the toughest kind. es 
Then one afternoon, when the rain had 
washed everything green, Teresa sent for 
Manuel and told him that she wanted to 
be driven to the convent at El Monte 
“She looked sad,” reported Manuel Lo- 
pez later to Emilia, “but very beautiful 


1 from page 10) 


pinch-hitting, perhaps? Send a picture of 
yourself to my sister, and if it is no bother, 
send a good one to me.” 

3egging-letters to Movieland are not as 
infrequent as might be imagined. The im- 
poverished fan sees the winsome young 
star visiting the slums, distributing gifts, 
fondling babies, sending big baskets of 
foods and luxuries to the hungry. It is 
not an unnatural reaction for the counter 
parts of the ragged in the films to think: 

“I will write to her. She seems to be 
good. She will help.” 

They do not consider, of course, that 
hundreds of thousands, all over the world, 
may be thinking these same things, and 
that no matter how large the star’s salary, 
she cannot constitute herself the largest 
charity organization in the world. 

What variety of emotions are mirrored 
in these crude missives of admiration; the 
bold protestations of invisible Don Juans; 
the shy intimations of elderly maidens who, 
weary of their commonplace environment, 
seek to gild it with day-dreams of life in 
the movies; the sweet young flappers, 
dreaming intensely of the adventures they 
imagine would greet them in the wonder 
land of the cinema. All these, and more 

The idea that a director might be re- 
sponsible for the expressions of the star, or 
that good lighting effects have been of 
some slight use to the leading lady in ade 
quately showing her beauty on the screen 
or, that the author or the scenario writer 
have provided the daredevil hero with an 
ennobling vehicle, never seems to play any 
part with the film fan. The star’s the 
thing ! 

We have no advice to give or talisman 
to pass to those who are yearning for re- 
plies from their idols, but we might explain 
the situation as it is. This may prove sorry 
balm, but— If all the movie folk answered 
all their writers, they would have time for 
nothing else. Then there is the possibility 
of an actor or an actress actually writing 
himself or herself into a predicament, for 
an answer will bring a fresh letter which 
would demand a second reply and ad in 
finitum. It is better, thinks the movie star, 
that the letters remain, in most cases, un 
answered, not that he does not appreciate 
the tribute, but—(see, above 

And a movie star is paid to act, not to 
writk 


Lark 


‘Take me to El Monte, Manuel 
aid she, ‘and go as quickly a ou 
ple Am ° ’ oh i 
Something other than sadness filled het 
breast however, when, from a distance, sh« 
caught her first glimpse of those gray, fa 
miliar walls. The convent ! 
Leaning forward a little, she could see it 
crowning the hills, its flat roof and round 
towers tranquilly outlined against a pink 
and-opal sky — « » ae eee wt OG 
with questioning eye Was it real, in its 
peaceful beauty? Were its walls thick 
enough to shut out love and hate and 
lear? Was there some virtue in piled stone 
that gave asylum to the soul 4 

She was rather surprised at her lack of 
emotion as she drew up before the grilled 
doors. Her chief feeling was one of curi 
osity. She got out of the car and rang the 
convent bell. A child, a scrawny little girl, 
evidently some ward of the Sisterhood, 
appeared, and by hard tugging opened the 
heavy gate 

“I should like to speak to the Mother 
Superior, if you please,” said Teresa, gaz- 
ing with interest at the child, who shrank 
back a little under her glance. “I—I don’t 
know, Sefora,” stammered the foundling; 
then in a shrill voice: “I'll run and call 
the sacristan—” 

Teresa stood just inside the door, on 
the threshold of the long reception corri- 
dor. Presently she heard footsteps on the 
stone flags and peering into the dusk of the 
hallway saw approaching her a stout nun 
whose face, as she came into the light of 
the gate, gleamed suddenly under a streak 
of white hair , 

“Sister Inez?” came from Teresa’s lips 
in a sharp whisper. 

The nun stopped; came _ forward; 
stopped again—her footsteps echoing in 
quick staccato against the stucco walls. 

“Why—why !—God’s mercy! Teresa!” 

She flung out her arms, crying meaning- 
less phrases in a cracked and tremulous 
voice. ’ The scrawny child, spying 
from the end of the corridor, saw with pro- 
found astonishment Sister Inez clasp to her 
heart the strange Sefora who had looked 
at her with such bright eyes. . . . 

[To be concluded in the September McCatt’s] 
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Frolics for Summer 
Stay-at-Homes 


By 


( ‘vacation ai 1 Was putting on its 
vacation air. Large, airy houses, with 
beautiful grounds, were being closed 

so that owners might spend their 
summer in stuffy hotel rooms, or be bitten 
to frenzy by mosquitoes in some ill-chosen 
summer shack. Centerville always migrated 
for the summer; “keeping up appearances’ 
had not yet gone out of style. 

On the awninged porch of one bunga- 
low, however, a handful of women fanned 
themselves and discussed the warm spell 

“T hate to think of going through an- 
other summer like last year,” Mrs. Horace 
Brown was saying, “but Hod says we abso 
lutely can’t afford to go away, so—” she 
shrugged her shoulders. 

“We're not going, either,” 
editor’s wife, Mrs. Frank Dudley 

The chorus was taken up by the others 
all of the younger and wiser married set, 
who were learning to live within their in 
comes 

“Then the thin voice of the youngest 
matron, Mrs. Donald Sears, piped up: “Ii 
we must all stay at home, why can’t we 
make our own fun, give a series of parties 


sighed the 


or something, and pretend we're vaca 
tioning ?” 

And so the Progressive Vacation Club, 
as they dubbed it, got its start. They 


recruited ten stay-at-home couples, and di 
vided by drawing lots so that there should 
be four parties, one every two weeks, with 
two or more hostesses to share work and 
expense, so that neither would be a burden 

It began with an Auto Trip Party for 
the first evening, with four hostesses. In 
vitations reached the other six couples in 
the form of blue cardboard folders, marked 
on the outside, “Auto Blue Book, 1920,” 
and on the inside a “road map” of the 
streets, with the houses of the four hos 
tesses marked 

Stop 1—Homestead Farm 

Stop 2—Aunt Jinny’s Place 

Stop 3—Picnic Grounds 

Stop 4—Whig and Thistle Inn 

On the other page was written the invi 
tation 

4 BIG BLOWOUT! 

Cut out this map, then clutch it tight 

And steer to Stop 1, Friday night 

Come if you have to break your neck 

Speed cops are fixed, so be on deck ! 

Mrs. Brown, at Stop 1, ushered them 
back to her large kitchen, where the first 
course of a supper was served—a huge dish 
of unhulled berries served in cup-shaped 
cabbage leaves with sugar to dip them in 

Cardboard auto licenses were matched for 
partners and shuffled between every cours 
and stop, but instead of matching number 
they rhymed words for which the number 
tood, the letters of the alphabet being num 
bered in order, Thus, pretty Mrs, Dudk 
whose license was 15-15-1-18, found that 
the doctor's 20-15-18-5 rhymed with her 

Mr. and Mrs. Whitaker, taking a short 
cut, were ready for them with a steaming 
kettle of chicken Brunswick stew, sweet 
potato soufflé and biscuit, served on a red 
tablecloth by Aunt Jinny, their own col 
ored maid, grinning good-naturedly under 
i red bandanna 

The salad course was served on Lawyer 
and Mrs. Pettit’s lawn, from a hamper 
carefully packed just before they left 
for the party. Everyone sat around 
on steamer rugs and auto robes, in 
the dim twilight, and fat, jolly 
lubby Haines started an impromptu 
game, wherein each one in the 
circle had to describe some well 
known car, the others guessing the 
name from 
the description ; , a 
such as‘ “the ae it 
one that went 
to the crusades” 


Claire Wallis 





Aunt Jinny, grinning widely under a 
red bandanna, served goodies on a 


checked tablecloth. 


(Knight) or “the one we 
can never have” (Moon 

Whig and Thistle Inn proved to be the 
Jacksons’ wide-verandahed house, where 
ice-cream, cake and candies were served on 
the small, lantern-lit tables on the porch 
Soft music from the phonograph enlivened 
this ceremony, and the rest of the evening 
was turned into a merry dance. 

Two weeks later, the invitations of 
Mrs. Reed and Mrs. Richardson for A 
Night Down by the Sea were sent out an 
nouncing that “the wild waves were saying 
that all should meet in the Richardsons 
yard on a certain evening 

“You can be as foolish as you like,” 
Mrs. Richardson told them, pointing to her 
children’s sand pile and slide, 

They started out with relay races, filling 
and dumping out a bucket of sand at the 
goal in record time; next, working in 
couples, they built castles in the sand 
Prizes for these games were tin buckets of 
sugar and sand cookies and salt-water kisses 
The slideboard, an improvised seesaw, and 
an old wheelbarrow which Frank Dudley 
insisted on rolling down the grape arbor 
for a rolling-chair, provided seaside-resort 
amusements until supper, which consisted of 
teamed clams in melted butter, lobster 

ilad and peach shortcake. Kollicking sea 
ongs sped the evening, and they all joined 


all cry for and 


in voting it a fine vacation substitute 
It was a challenge to Mrs. Sears and 
Mrs. Knowles, who shortly afterward an 


nounced a Camping Party in the woods on 


the outskirts of the town All were urged 
to wear their roughest cothes, in an invi 
tation written on pieces of real birch-bark 

They still talk about the delicious food 
prepared in true woodsman style, and th 
tories around the fire, which made them 
feel hundreds of miles from home 

Two weeks after, invitations from Mr 


Haines and Mrs, Dudley were out, inviting 
them to a Cook's Tour Around the World 
in Eighty Minutes, on small folders deco 


rated with cut-outs like travel literature 
Thig was a card party with tallies worded 
like time-tables, and to carry out the travel 
idea, a different land was suggested for each 
table by covering one with Scotch plaid 
gingham, the next with black Spanish lace 
the fourth with an Indian blanket, and 
the fifth with white crépe icicle paper 
When refresh 
ment time 
came around, a 
dining-car 
amy sprang magical 
4 ly into exis 
tence by the 
simple expedi 
ent of spread- 
ing the small 
tables with 
white cloths. 
Vacationing 
away from 
home is going 
out of style in 
Centerville, and 
the Progressive 
Vacation Club 
has covered 
itself with 
fame and glory 



















The lawn was very inviting in the dim twilight and everyone sat around on steamer 


rugs while jolly Tubby Haines started an impromptu game. 
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THE 
ALL-PROTECTING 
HOTWEATHER SOAP 


‘ea of Fairy Soap as a protecting 
soap also—a soap which not only 
is endowed with a cleansing quality 
such as you have experienced in no 
other 
its utter purity 


soap, but one which because of 
and mildness prolongs 
the life of every surface on which it 
is used. 


Whether as a toilet aid or in the 
bath, or as a shampoo, or for a child's 
tender skin, or for a dainty garment, 
or for the many other particular uses 
requiring an absolutely safe soap, you 
will find that Fairy Soap actually re- 
munerates you in the protection it in- 
sures—an especially worth-while con- 
the 


sideration during trying summer 


months. 
Use Pairy Soap to protect the com- 
plexion of everything —it is a detter 





soap for every purpose. Its purity, im- 


The White 
Spirit of Punty 


maculate whiteness and innate richness 


lives in 


constitute a three-fold superiority dis- FAIRY SOAP 
tinctively its own. 

Two sizes: both oval—both float- 
ing—one for personal use, the larger 
for bath, 
hold use. 


laundry, and general house- 
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New Beau 


Will come if you whiten the teeth 


This pleasant test has shown 
to millions the way to prettier 


teeth. Also to cleaner, safer 
teeth. 
To countless homes it has 


brought new tooth protection. 
This is to urge that you find out 
how much it means to you. 


Combats the film 


One object is to combat the 
film—this viscous film you feel. 
Most tooth trowh'es are now 
traced to that. 


Film clings to teeth, enters 
crevices and stays. Old brushing 
methods did not effectively com- 
bat it. So very few people have 
escaped some troubles caused by 
film. 


Film-coats discolor, making 
the teeth look dingy. Film is 
the basis of tartar. It holds food 


substance which ferments and 
forms acid. It holds the acid in 
contact with the teeth to cause 
decay. 


Millions of germs breed in it. 
They, with tartar, are the chief 
cause of pyorrhea. Despite the 
tooth brush, all these troubles 
have been constantly increasing. 


Attacks it daily 


Now dental science has found 
ways to daily combat that film. 
Many careful tests have proved 
them efficient. Now leading 
dentists everywhere are urging 
their adoption. 


The methods are combined in 
a dentifrice called Pepsodent. 
Each use attacks the film in ef- 
fective ways. Then it keeps the 
teeth so highly polished that film 
cannot easily adhere. 


The delightful effects 


There are other effects now 
considered essential in view of 
starchy diets. 


Pepsodent stimulates the sal- 
ivary flow. That is Nature’s 
great tooth-protecting agent. It 
multiplies the starch digestant in 


the saliva. That is there to 
digest starch deposits, which 
otherwise may cling and form 
acid. 


It multiplies the alkalinity of 


the saliva. That is Nature’s 
neutralizer of the acids which 
cause tooth decay. 


All these results come from 
every application. And the 
benefits show quickly. You will 
see and feel effects which the 
old ways do not bring. You will 
realize what they mean to you 
and yours. 


Make this pleasant ten-day test 
and watch your teeth improve. 





PAT. OFF 


Pepsadéent 


The New-Day Dentifrice 


The scientific film combatant, which brings five desired effects. 
Approved by modern authorities and now advised by leading 
dentists everywhere. All druggists supply the large tubes. 





Ten-Day Tube Free “ 





THE PEPSODENT COMPANY, 


Dept. 627, 1104 S. Wabasb Ave., Chicago, I! 


Mail 10-Day Tube of Pepsodent to 


Only one tube to a family 








A few days tell 


Send this coupon for a 10-Day 
Tube. Note how clean the teeth 
feel after using. Mark the absence 
of the viscous film. See how 
teeth whiten as the film-coats dis- 
appear. Then read the reasons 
in the book we send. Act now. 
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The Turtle’s Head 


[Continued from page 9) 


situation; he was sure that he could never 
explain it to Sylvia so that she would un- 
derstand. 

Nevertheless, he tried to explain it; and 
he succeeded in giving the impression that 
he was very far gone. He endeavored to re 
move the impression, and naturally made 
it worse. 

“TI didn’t suppose you’d go quite as far 
as that,” said Sylvia, coldly. 

Chadwick was so thoroughly innocent 
that he appeared to her as though he were 


overdoing it. “As far as what?” he in- 
quired. 

“You know very well.” 

He shook his head. “No, I don’t. I 


don’t even know what you're talking about 
I've told you 

“You’ve told me a good deal more than 
you realize,” she said. He took her to the 
Club, but she behaved with great indiffer- 
ence to him and took all the pleasure out 
of his evening. On the way home, she 
broke a long silence by laughing, under her 
breath; and at the same time, she squeezed 
his hand. “I’m an awfully foolish person, 
dear—I didn’t ever suppose I could be 
jealous. And I’m not jealous—not really 
Only you've never paid the least little bit 
of attention to anybody but me, and... 
I don’t care, darling, you just go ahead and 
get all the sweetness there is in life while 
you can get it.” 

Chadwick was transfigured; 
in all the world another such 
woman as Sylvia? 

Two days later he kept an appoint- 
ment with his manager, and when he came 
out from town} at twilight, he wore a fixed, 
incredulous smile. To reach his own house 
he had to pass Clare’s, and all the way 
from the station he was wondering if he 
ought to stop. Discretion held the balance 
of power, and he went bravely onward 
but after he had traveled an eighth of a 
mile, he turned and came back. 

As soon as she saw him, she came hurry 
ing toward him. “Donald! Don! What’s 
the matter?” 

Chadwick persisted in that curious, set 
smile. “It’s against us, Clare.” “dle sat 
down heavily, and gazed hard at nothing. 

“What?” 

He nodded, slowly. “Eckstein says it’s 
a miracle—from a literary standpoint. As 
a play, he says it’s rotten. He won't pro- 


was there 
marvelous 


duce it.” 

She stood spellbound. “He—won't 
produce it?” She caught her breath 
“What'll Sylvia-—” 

“Don't! Please don’t She doesn’t 
know. She—calls that sort of thing 
stupid.” 

Presently, he was aware of a sympa- 


thetic hand on his shoulder, and he glanced 
up. “Go home and tell her about it, Don. 

This belongs to her.” Chadwick 
didn’t move a muscle. “It’s a wonderful 
play—it’s wonderful. But you should have 
told her.”’ Still, he was motionless. “You 
know how sorry I am—don’t you?” 

Chadwick cleared his throat. “No.” 

She bent down and touched her lips to 
his forehead. “That sorry. Please 
go and tell Sylvia all about it—and—go to 
another manager.” 

Chadwick got to his feet. 
to another one already. And you're 
the only encouragement I’ve had since I 
wrote my first play, and had it carved up 
into hash.” He put his arm around her, 
and held her tight. “I’m glad you're alive. 

. . ” This, from Chadwick, was a 
superlative. 

He took the news to Sylvia, and for a 
moment, he thought that he had been un- 
just to her for seven years. “Refused. P 
Eckstein refused it! Why, the man’s crazy! 
Refused a play you did! Oh, you poor old 
boy!” But suddenly the note of compas 
sion left her voice, and was replaced by 
indulgence, and relief. “Oh! So you sent 
him one of those melancholy ones. That’s 
different. Why, Don, they are sort of tire 
some. Didn't I always say so? Now I 
hope you're convinced.” She patted his arm, 
maternally. “You let somebody else write 
the ‘Hamlets,’ dear—you’re too clever.” 

He couldn’t bring himself to tell her 
when the script was again declined, nor 
when it was declined by a third manager, 
ind a fourth 

“But the worst of it,” he said dejectedly 
to Clare, “the worst of it is that it’s—it’s 
the best I’ve got in me. And if they don’t 
want that—why—” 

She was a rock of refuge for him, and 
just when he was most in need of her, 
Sylvia was infected by suspicion. She said 
to him, unexpectedly : ““Don—have you ever 
kissed her?” 

Chadwick turned crimson. “No.” 

“Hmm Don—I want you to tell 
me something—could you give her up?” 

“How do you mean?” 

“Just that. If it got too hard for me. 
Could you?” 

He was very much repressed and very 

rave. “Did you—or could you—give up 
ill your various friends for me?” 


“T’'ve sent it 


“It isn’t the same thing.” 

“No; it takes two hundred nickels to 
make a gold eagle.” 

“What was that?” 

“Never mind. She’s simply all 
my friends—the ones I never had before— 
put together.” 

“It’s my fault, Don. I know it’s my 
fault. I urged you into it.” She bit her 
lip. “And I wish I'd died,” she said in an 
undertone, “before you ever met her!” 

Chadwick sat stunned. “Is it as bad as 
that, dear?” 

She looked 
is. It’s worse.” 

He rose, and crossed to a window—not 
for the sake of the view, but to hide his 
expression. “Sylvia—as long as I’m mar- 
ried to you—and I hope it’ll be fifty years 
longer-—I-——-” He paused, and swallowed 
“Tl try to make you just as happy as I 
can.” From any other man, this would 
have seemed to be rather indefinite; but 
Sylvia knew what he meant, and she was 
tearful with gratitude and excuses and self- 
accusation 

Chadwick scarcely heard her. 

“You can’t expect me to be too crude 
about it,” he said soberly. “I simply give 
you my word that I'll drop her 
as soon as I can do it decently.” 

His tone made Sylvia wince. “You 
probably think I’m inconsistent, but I do 
like men; I always did; you knew it be- 
fore you married me. I am a flirt, I sup- 
pose, but you wouldn’t ever take me any- 
where and besides, I’ve only flirted 
just a little, anyhow, and she’s everything 
to you. And you're different, Don—this 
isn’t just an ordinary affair; it’s taken hold 
of you—hard. I know it. I can gee it. She 
—she loves You, too. And if you would 
rather have her than me—” 

“Stop it!” he said. 

“I—I tried not to care, but when you 
changed so, all at once, and I thought you 
didn’t want me any more—” 

“My dear,” he said gently, “you’ve had 
your own way in everything else, and you'll 
have it in this, too. If it’s a question of 
choice, I prefer you. I always did, and I 
always will. I’m going to do what you 
want, and I'll do it as quickly and as pain- 
lessly as I can, but in the meantime, don’t 
let’s have any hysterics about it, please.” 

That same day, his serious drama was 
rejected by a fifth manager, and he took 
Clare to tea. 

Of course he could have arranged some- 
how to shatter her illusions about him in a 
single interview, but he couldn’t bear to 
inflict upon her such a brutal and unneces- 
sary shock. He simply made up his mind 
to flatten down her interest in him—and 
he knew that among all human attributes, 
she considered selfishness, and conceit, and 
affectation to be the worst. 

He talked to her about his play—fresh 
from its sixth rejection—and he talked to 
her about himself and his grandeur and 
his artistic soul. In a week, he had made 
her unhappy, and she was asking him what 
had become of his old self. 

“Oh, you didn’t know me,” said Chad- 
wick, brazenly; and in the dark sweetness 
of the summer night he caught her to him, 
and kissed her. Her lips were soft and ex- 
pressive, but suddenly she tore herself away. 
“What are you trying to make me do— 
hate you?” 

It was the time for him to pronounce 
his own sentence. “You know if it weren’t 
for Sylvia, ’'d—” 

“Don't say that, Don! Oh, please 
don’t!” Inflexible, they stared at each 
other. “Oh, if I'd ever known you could 
talk like that!” 

Chadwick held out his arms, dizzily. 
“Don’t act like that! You know you love 
me. You know what a life I’ve had. You 
know what you could do for me. . . . 
Sylvia? After the way Sylvia’s behaved, 
don’t you suppose I’m entitled to—square 
things ?” 

Presently, she began to speak, but it 
was many seconds before he heard a sylla- 
ble. He had gained his object, but the 
victory had crushed his spirit out of him. 
“And I thought so much of you—oh, so 
much of you, Don. And then to 
talk the way you did about yourself and 


away from him. “Yes, it 


me, and then about Sylvia. That's 
the ghastly part of it. She’s too 
good for you; you don’t deserve her. You're 


just nothing but a sentimental, conceited, 
disloyal pig. And I used to think 
I meant something to you, and then—all 
you wanted was to get even with Sylvia!” 
She stepped nearer. “Don Chadwick, if 
you've got one spark of decency or man- 
hood left in you, you'll let me alone just as 
long as you live. No, I don’t care 
to have you take me back to the Club, 
thank you. I'd feel safer and more 
respectable if I went alone.” 

Chadwick watched her out of sight, 
and then, with dead in his heart, he 
went slowly home and shut himself up in 
his study. 

[Continued on page 33] 
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“You just be careful who you go callin’ 
a woman,” exclaimed Chester, turning on 
het, with some warmth. 

“Don’t you consider Mildred Wrigley a 
woman?” asked Hilda, mildly. 

“Not in the sense you meéan it.”’ 

“By the way,” said Hilda, “I saw her 
last night.” 

Chester’s manner instantly became eager 
and conciliatory. “Did you? Where?” 

“At the Mill Street Baptist Church sup- 
per,” said Hilda. 

“At the supper?” 
gested incredulity. 

“Yes. And goodness me, I never saw 4 
girl eat so much in my life. She—” 

“Hilda Jessup, how dare you!” 

Chester’s voice cracked with the emo- 
tion he felt at so damnable an impuiation. 

“There, there, Hilda, stop your teasing ” 
said Mrs. Jessup. “What if she did? A 
big, healthy girl like that—” 

“Mother—” Chester's tone 
guished. 

“Come, Nell,” said Mr. Jessup, “leave 
him to his illusions. It’s a bad day for ro 
mance when a man discovers that his god 
dess likes a second helping of corned beef.” 

“Father, how can you say such things! 
I will not stay here and listen to you say 
such things about one who I—” 

“One whom,” interrupted Hilda. 

Chester flounced down the front steps 
and slammed the gate after him, in a man- 
ner that could not possibly be described as 
“nonchalant.” 


Chester’s tone sug- 


was an 


II 

HE Wrigley home was four blocks 

away, and Chester, once out of sight 

of his own home, became meditative 
He stopped, and after looking about to see 
that he was not observed, drew from his 
inside pocket an envelope, and for the 
twelfth time that day counted its contents 
Ninety-four dollars! The savings of a 
lifetime! It had originally been saved for 
the purchase of a motor-cycle, but that was 
before Mildred Wrigley had smiled at him 
one day across the senior study-hall. That 
seemed but yesterday, and yet it must have 
been fully seven weeks before! He replaced 
the money and continued on his way. 

Chester paused at the Greek Candy 
Kitchen on Main Street to buy a box of 
candy, richly bedight with purple silk, and 
by carefully gaging his saunter, contrived 
to arrive at the Wrigley residence at four- 
teen minutes after eight. He gave his tie a 
final adjustment, his hair a last franti 
smoothing, licked his dry lips—and rang 
the bell. 

“Oh, good evening, Chester.” 

Mildred Wrigley had a small, birdlike 
voice. She was looking not so much at 
Chester as at the beribboned purple box 
he held. They went into the parlor. 

“Oh, Chester,” cried Mildred, as she 
opened the purple box, “how sweet of you 
to bring me such heavenly candy. I just 
adore chocolate-covered cherries. I could 
just DIE eating them.” 

She popped two of them into her mouth, 
and sighed ecstatically. They discussed, 
with great thoroughness, the weather of the 
day, the weather of the day before and the 
probable weather of the near future. Then 
Mildred moved her chair a quarter of an 
inch nearer Chester’s. 

“There, now,” she said, with her dimp- 
ling smile, “let’s be real comfy.” A glow 
enveloped Chester. 

“IT had the most heavenly supper to- 
night,” confided Mildred. 

“TI hardly ate at all,” said Chester. 

“Oh, you poor, poor boy,” said Mil- 
dred. “Do pass me another candy.” 

They discussed school affairs, and the 
approaching examinations. 

“I’m so worried,” confessed Mildred. 
“Horrid old geometry. Stupid physics. 
What do I care why apples fall off trees? 
I’m going to go on the stage. That miser- 
able old wretch, Miss Shufelt, has been 
writing nasty notes to Dad, saying I don’t 
study enough.” 

Her lip trembled; she looked so small, 
so weak. “Look here,’ said Chester, 
hoarsely, “we've known each other for a 
long time now, haven’t we?” 

“Ves, ever so long,” said Mildred, tak- 
ing another chocolate-covered cherry. 
“Months and months.” 

“Do you think one person ought to be 
frank with another person?” 

“Of course I do, Chester, if they know 
each other well enough.” 

“T mean very frank.” 

“Well,” said Mildred, “if they know 
each other very, very well, I think they 
ought to be very frank.” 

“How long do you think one person 
ought to know another person before he, 
or for that matter she, ought to be very 
frank with that person.” 

“Oh, months and months,” 
Mildred. 

Chester passed his white silk handker- 
chief over his damp brow. 

“When I say very frank, I mean very 
frank,” he said. 

“That’s what I mean, too.” 
another chocolate-covered cherry. 

Chester went on, speaking rapidly. 

“For example, if one person should tell 
another person that he liked that person 


answered 


She took 


Gretna Greenhorns 


[Continued jrom page 11] 


and he didn’t really mean like at all but 
another word like like, only meaning some- 
thing much more than like—don’t you think 
he ought to tell that person what he really 
meant? I mean, of course, providing that 
he had known that person months and 
months and knew her very well and—” 

“I guess he should,” she said, taking a 
sudden keen interest in the toe of her 
slipper. Chester plunged on. 

“But suppose you were the person that 
another person had said they liked, only 
they really didn’t mean like but another 
word that begins with ‘l,’ do you think that 
person ought to be very frank and tell you 
that the way he regarded you did not begin 
‘li’ but began ‘lo’?” 

“T guess so,” she said, without aban 
doning the minute scrutiny of her toe 

“Well,” said Chester, “that’s how I re 
gard you, not with an ‘li’ but with an ‘lo.’ ” 

Mildred did not look up. 

“Oh, Chester,” she murmured. He 
hitched his chair an inch nearer hers, and 
with a quick, uncertain movement, took 
hold of her hand. A loud slam of the front 
door caused them both to start. 

“It’s Dad,” whispered Mildred. 
he’s mad about something.” 

Her father, large and red-faced, entered 
the room. “Good evening,” he said, nod- 
ding briefly at Chester. “Mildred, come 
into my study a minute, will you. There's 
something I want to talk to you about.” 


“And 


The folding doors closed on father and 
daughter, and Chester was left balancing 
himself on the edge of a chair. 


lil 


(a o met Mildred aboard the 8.48 
train for New York City the next 
morning. 

Mildred, clasping a small straw suit-case, 
had misgivings. But Chester reasstited her. 

“Don’t worry, Mildred, please don’t 
worry,” he pleaded. “My cousin, Phil 
Snyder, who is at Princeton and knows all 
about such things, says it’s a cinch to get 
married in New York. All you do is walk 
up to a window, pay a dollar, and you're 
married. And if we can’t get married there, 
we can go to Hoboken. Anybody, any- 
body at all, can get married in Hoboken, 
Phil told me so.” 

She smiled at him. 

“Our wedding day,” she said, softly. 

“Why are you so pensive?” he asked, 
after a while. 

“I haven’t had my breakfast,” she said. 
“T always feel sort of weak and funny till 
I've had my breakfast.” 

Chester bought several large slabs of 
nut-studded chocolate from the train boy. 
When they passed Harmon, at Mildred’s 
suggestion he bought a package of butter- 
scotch. Her flagging spirits were revived by 
these repasts. “I could just DIE eating but- 
ter-scotch,” she said, dimpling. 

“We'll always keep some in the house, 
little woman,” Chester promised her, men- 
tally adding butter-scotch to the menu of 
watercress salad, tea, ice-cream and an oc- 
casional lady-finger. 

The human torrent in the Grand Central 
station whirled the elopers with it along 
the ramp and out under the zodiac dome 





I shall not care. 


I shall not care. 





THE LOITERER 


(“To be successful you must be single-minded”’) 
By Doris Estcourt 


HEY show me a straight-hewn road; if I could take it 
Ease would be mine, and safety; but to see 
The colors of wayside things I must forsake it 
Tho these in the end shall bruise my heart and break it, 
Denying me blindness and serenity. 


.... Yet since I have seen the dew upon the heather 


Some have a hoard of silver to surrender 

At death’s old toll-house; but not one shall keep 

A remnant or a memory of his splendor; 

And none shall know if death, with hand untender, 
Flings open the gates of life, or only—sleep. 


.. But since I have seen the sunlight on the heather 








Mildred’s father had a rumbling voice 
that now and then penetrated the folding 
doors and Chester caught the words “whip- 
persnapper” and “callow.” He heard, too, 
Mildred’s small, high voice, protesting. She 
was in tears. 

Presently Mildred reappeared, _lacri- 
mose. “Oh, that nasty, horrid Miss Shu- 
felt,” she burst out. 

“What has she done?” asked Chester. 

“The nasty old cat asked Dad to stop in 
to see her tonight on his way home from 
the office, and she told him the awfulest 
things about me.” 

“She did?” Chester’s voice was rich 
with loathing. “I just wish I had her here, 
that’s all I wish,” he added fiercely. 

“She said,” went on Mildred, with fresh 
sobs, “she said—I—was—boy—c-c-crazy. 
And—I—never—studied—and—” 

“Darn that woman!” cried Chester. 

“And Dad’s—going—to—send—me—to 
—S-Simpson Hall!” 

The idea stunned Chester. 

“Simpson Hall? Why, that’s a board- 
ing school in Massachusetts, miles and miles 
from here,” he gasped. 

“T know it,” said Mildred. “I know a 
girl who went there. It’s a nasty, horrid 
place.” A fresh attack of sobs seized her. 

“They ’1l—make—me—do — c-calesthen- 
ics, and—they—won’t—give—me—any thing 
—to—eat—-but—b-beans.”’ 

Nothing but beans! Mildred eat beans! 
It was an outrage, a sacrilege. 

“He’s already written to Simpson Hall,” 
wailed Mildred. “And I have to go, Mon- 
day.” 

“Monday? Not Monday? Why, to- 
day’s Friday!” Chester’s face became reso- 
lute; he felt in his inside pocket where his 
envelope was. 

“You sha’n’t go,” he declared. 
and I will elope tomorrow morning.” 


“You 


of the great, busy hall. They stood there, 
wide-eyed. “New York,” said Mildred. 

“Our New York,” said Chester. 

He steered a roundabout course for the 
subway, for he wanted to reach the Mu- 
nicipal Building as soon as possible. He had 
fears, the worldly Phil Snyder to the con- 
trary notwithstanding, that he might en- 
counter difficulties in getting a marriage 
license there. And he and Mildred would 
then have to go to Hoboken. He had only 
a sketchy idea of where Hoboken was. 
And it was then nearly eleven. 

But Mildred was not to be hurried. 

“Couldn’t we have just one little fudge 
sundae first?” she asked. “I haven’t had 
my regular breakfast. you know. And I 
do feel so sort of weak and funny when I 
haven’t had my regular breakfast.” 

To Schuyler’s they went, and consumed 
precious minutes and two fudge sundaes. 
On the way out, Mildred stopped short. 

“Oh, look,” she exclaimed, “real New 
Orleans pralines. I just adére them. And 
you can’t get them in Clintonia.” 

Chester looked at her a little nervously. 

“Tt’s getting sort of late,” he suggested. 

“All right, Mr. Hurry,” Mildred pouted, 
“just you go on to the horrid old City Hall 
by your lonesome. I’m going to stop and 
have a praline.” 

Chester capitulated, contritely, so Mil- 
dred had two. 

They started for the subway which was 
to take them far down-town to the Mu- 
nicipal Building. On Forty-second Street 
they passed a shiny, white edifice in the 
window of which an artist in immaculate 
white duck was deftly tossing griddle cakes 
into the air so that they described a grace- 
ful parabola and flopped on a soapstone 
rriddle where they sizzled brownly and 
crisply. A faint but provoking aroma 
floated through the open door. Mildred’s 


.- 


fl 


footsteps slackened, then she paused, then 
she came to a dead stop. 

“Ummm-mmm! What a_ heavenly 
smell!” she said. “Don’t you just adote 
griddle cakes?” 

“Yes, es,” said Chester, a little des: 
perately. “Let’s have Some for luiheh. It’s 
tWehty-five minutes to twelve. Let’s hutty.” 

“Why, Chester Jessup, you know I 
haven’t had my regulat breakfast yet. I 
just couldn’t go aWay down to that old City 
Hall and get martied and everything with- 
out having had some nourishment. It won't 
take a minute to have a little breakfast.” 

“Qh, all right,” said Chester. 

The griddle cakes tasted like rubber to 
Chester. Mildred ate hers with great relish 
and insisted on having them decorated with 
country sausage. ; 

“It’s so nourishing,” she explained. “I 
could just DIE eating sausage.” 

Chester paid the check and forgot to 
take the change from a two-dollar bill. 

“T could just die eating sausage. I could 
just die eating sausage.” The wheels of the 
subway train seemed to click to this refrain 
as it sped down-town. 

It was nearly one o’clock when the elop- 
ers at last reached the Municipal Building. 
They found a sign which read, “MAR- 
RIAGE LICENSES. KEEP TO THE 
RIGHT.” 

With his heart just under his collar but- 
ton and his dollar grasped tightly in his 
hand, Chester knocked timidly. The door 
was opened by a stout minor politician with 
a cap on the back of his head. 

“IT want a marriage license, please,” said 
Chester. He dropped his voice a full oc- 
tave below his normal speaking-tone. 

The minor politician blinked at Chester 
and Mildred. Then he guffawed, hoaftsely. 

“Say,” he said, “in the foist place, you'll 
have to get a little more age on yuh, and 
in the second place, this is Satiddy and this 
joint closes at noon. Come back Thoisday 
between ten and four about eight years 
from now.” He closed the door. 

Chester turned miserably to Mildred. 

“That means Hoboken,” he said. 

“T don’t care,” she said, “as long as I’m 
with you.” 

They went out into the canyons of 
lower Manhattan, in search of the way to 
Hoboken. Their wanderings took them 
past a restaurant whose windows were 
adorned with vicious-looking, green, live 
lobsters, scrambling about pugnaciously on 
cakes of ice. 

“Oh, LOBSTERS,” cried Mildred, her 
eyes brightening. “I’ve only had lobster 
once in my life. Couldn’t you just DIE 
eating lobster?” 

“I suppose so,” said Chester, gloomily. 

“Couldn’t we stop in and have a teeny, 
weeny bit of lunch?” she asked, eyeing the 
lobsters wistfully. “It makes me feel sort 
of queer to go on long trips without food.” 

“I’m not hungry,” said Chester. 

“But Iam,” said Mildred. They wentir. 

A superior waiter handed Mildred a 
large menu card. “May I order just any- 
thing I want?” she asked eagerly. 

“Wouldn’t you like some nice water- 
cress salad and some tea and lady-fingers?” 
Chester asked, hopefully. 

“Pooh! Why, there’s no nourishment 
in that at all!” Mildred was studying the 
menu card. “I want a great big lobster, 
and some asparagus. And then I want 
some nice chicken salad with mayonnaise. 
And then some pistache ice-cream. And, 
oh, yes, a piece of huckleberry pie.” 

To Chester that lunch seemed the long- 
est experience of his life. It seemed to him 
that no lobster ever looked redder, no 
mayonnaise yellower, no pistache ice-cream 
greener and no huckleberry pie purpler. 
Mildred ate steadily. Now and then she 
made little joyful noises of approbation. 

When lunch was over at last, they 
started for Hoboken. 

“It’s a nice pleasant trip by ferry-boat,” 
a policeman told them. 

“T don’t think I’d care for a boat trip,” 
said Mildred. 

“But we have to go to Hoboken,” Ches- 
ter expostulated. 

“Couldn’t we walk?” she asked. 

“No, no, of course, we couldn't. 
across the river.” 

“I feel sort of queer, somehow,” said 
Mildred, faintly. 

The North River was choppy from 
darting tugs and gliding barges as the ferty- 
boat bore the elopers towafd the Jersey 
side. Leaning on the rail, Chester gazed 
morosely at the retreating metropolitan 
sky-line. Mildred plucked at his coat sieeve. 
He turned and looked at her. Her iace 
was pale. “Oh, Chester, I want to go back. 
I want to go home,” she said, tearfully. 

“Why, Mildred,” exclaimed Chester, and 
for the first time there was impatience in 
his voice, “what’s the matter?” 

“I’m going to be sick,” she said. 

She was. 


” 


It’s 


IV 

“I hate you, Chester Jessup. I hate, 
hate, HATE you. And I’m going to go 
back,” she said, tearfully. 

The elopers had never reached Hoboken 
Mildred refused to leave the ferry-boat and 
Chester did not urge her. It bore them 

{Continued on page 47) 
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They dried their faces and followed her 
back to the house 

It was an unpainted building, partly of 
log. In the dining-room half a dozen men 
waited silently for food. Lannis saluted 
all, named his comrade, and seated himself. 

A delicious odor of johnny-cake per- 
vaded the room. Presently Eve Strayer ap- 
peared with the dinner 

There was dew on her pale forehead— 
the heat of the kitchen, no doubt. The 
girl’s thick, lustrous hair was brownish gold, 
and so twisted up that it revealed her ears 
and a very white neck 

When she brought Stormont his dinner 
he caught her eyes a moment—experienced 
a slight shock of pleasure at their intense 
blue—the gentian-blue of the summer zenith 
at midday. 

Lannis remained affable, even became 
jocose at moments: 

“No hooch for dinner, Mike? 
that, now?” 

“The Boot-leg Express is a day late,” re- 
plied Clinch, with cold humor. 

Around the table ran an odd sound—a 
company of catamounts feeding might have 
made such a noise—if catamounts ever 
laugh 

“How’s the fur market, Jake?” inquired 
Lannis, pouring gravy over his potato. 

Kloon quoted prices with an oath. 

A mean-visaged young man named 
Leveret complained of the price of traps. 

“What do you care?” inquired Lannis 
genially. “The other man pays. What are 
you kicking about, anyway? It wasn’t so 
long ago that muskrat were ten cents.” 

The trooper’s good-humored intimation 
that Earl Leveret took fur in other men’s 
traps was not lost on the company. Lev 
eret’s fox visage reddened; Jake Kloon, 
who had only one eye, glared at the State 
Trooper but said nothing. 

Clinch’s pale gaze met the trooper’s 
smiling one: “The jays and squirrels talk 
too,” he said slowly. “It don’t mean any- 
thing. Only the show-down counts.” 

“You're quite right, Clinch. The show 
down is what we pay to see. But talk is 
the tune the orchestra plays before the cur 
tain rises.” 

Stormont had finished dinner. He heard 
a low, charming voice from behind his 
chair: “Apple pie, lemon pie, maple cake, 
berry roll.” 

He looked up into gentian-blue eyes 

“Lemon pie, please,” he said, blushing 

When dinner was over and the bare 
little dining-room empty except for Clinch 
and the two State Troopers, the former 
folded his heavy, powerful hands on the 
table’s edge and turned his square face and 
pale-eyed gaze on Lannis 

“Spit it out,” he said in 
vouce 

Lannis crossed one knee over the other, 
lighted a cigarette: 

“Is there a young fellow working for 
you named Hal Smith ?” 

“No,” said Clinch. 

“Sure?” 

“Sure.” 

“Clinch,” continued Lannis, “have you 
heard about a stick-up on the wood-road 
out of Ghost Lake ?” 

“No.” 

“Well, a wealthy tourist from New 
York—a Mr. Sard, stopping at Ghost Lake 
Inn—was held up and robbed last Satur- 
day toward sundown.” 

“Never heard of 
calmly 

“The robber took four thousand dollars 
in bills and some private papers from him.” 

“It’s no skin off my shins.” 

“He’s laid a complaint.” 

“Ves?” 

“Have any strangers been here since 
Saturday evening?” 

“No.” 

There was a pause 

“We heard you had a new man named 
Hal Smith working around your place 

“No.” 

“He came here Saturday night.” 

“Who says so?” 

“A guide from Ghost Lake.” 

“He's a liar.” 

“You know,” said Lannis, “it won't do 
vou any good if hold-up men can hide here 
and make a getaway.” 

“G'wan and search,” said Clinch, calmly 

They searched the “hotel” from garret 
to cellar. They searched the barn, boat- 
shed, out-houses. 

While this was going on, Clinch went 
into the kitchen 

“Eve,” he said coolly, “the State Troop- 
ers are after that fellow, Hal Smith, who 
came here Saturday night. Where is he?’ 

“He went into Harrod’s to get us a 
deer,” she replied in a low voice. “What 
has he done?” 

“Stuck up a man on the Ghost Lake 
road. He ought to have told me. Do you 
think you could meet up with him and tip 
him off?” 

“He’s hunting on Owl Marsh. I'll try.” 

“All right. Change your clothes and slip 


How’s 


a passionless 


him,” said Clinch, 
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out the back door. And look out for Har- 
rod’s patrols, too.” 

“All right, dad,” she said. “If I have to 
be out tonight, don’t worry. I'll get word 
to Smith somehow.” 

Half an hour later Lannis and Stormont 
returned from a prowl around the clearing 
Lannis paid the reckoning; his comrade led 
out the horses. He said again to Lannis 

“I’m sure it was the girl. She wore 
men’s clothes and she went into the woods 
on a run.” 

As they started to ride away, Lannis 
said to Clinch, who stood on the veranda 

“It’s still blue-jay and squirrel talk be 
tween us, Mike, but the show-down is sure 
to come. Better go straight while the go 
ing’s good.” 

“T go straight enough to suit me.” 

“But it’s the Government that is to be 
suited, Mike. And if it gets you right you'll 
be in dutch.” 

“Don’t let that worry you,” said Clinch 

About three o'clock the two State 
Troopers, riding at a walk, came to the 
forks of the Ghost Lake road. 

“Now,” said Lannis to Stormont, “if 
you really believe you saw the girl beat it 
out of the back door and take to the woods, 
she’s probably somewhere in there—” he 
pointed into the western forest. “But,” he 
added, “what's your idea in following her?” 

“She wore men’s clothes; she was in a 
hurry and trying to keep out of sight. I 
wondered whether Clinch might have sent 
her to warn this hold-up fellow.” 

“That’s rather a long shot, isn’t it?” 

“Very long. I could go in and look 
about a bit, if you'll lead my horse.” 

“All right. Take your bearings. This 
road runs west to Ghost Lake. We sleep 
at the Inn there—if you mean to cross the 
woods on foot.” 

Stormont nodded, consulted his map 
and compass, pocketed both, unbuckled his 
spurs. When he was ready he gave his 
bridle to Lannis. “I'd just like to see what 
she’s up to,” he remarked. 

“All right. If you miss me, come to the 
Inn,” said Lannis, starting on 

The forest was open amid a big stand 
of white pine and hemlock, and Stormont 
traveled easily and swiftly. He had struck 
a line by compass that must cross the di- 
rection taken by Eve Strayer when she 
left Clinch’s. But it was a wild chance that 
he would ever run across her. 

And probably he never would have if 
the man that she was looking for had not 
fired a shot on the edge of that vast maze 
of stream, morass and dead timber called 
Owl Marsh. 

Far away in the open forest Stormont 
heard the shot and turned in that direction. 

But Eve already was very near when 
the young man who called himself Hal 
Smith fired at one of Harrod’s deer—a 
three-prong buck on the edge of the dead- 
water 

Smith had drawn and dressed the buck 
by the time the girl found him 

He was cleaning up when he heard her 
voice across the swale: 

“Smith! The State Troopers are look- 
ing for you!” 

He stood up, dried his hands on his 
breeches. The girl picked her way across 
the bog, jumping from one tussock to the 
next. When she told him what had hap- 
pened he began to laugh 

“Did you really stick up this man?” she 
asked incredulously. 

“I’m afraid I did, Eve,” he replied, still 
laughing 

The girl’s entire expression altered 

“So that’s the sort you are,” she said. 
“IT thought you different. But you're all a 
rotten lot—”’ 

“Hold on,” he interrupted; “what do 
you mean by that?” 

I mean that the only men who ever 
come to Star Pond are crooks,” she ré 
torted bitterly. “I didn’t believe you wer« 
You look decent. But you're as crooked as 
the rest of them—and it seems as if I—I 
couldn’t stand it—any longer—” 

“If you think me so rotten, why did you 
run all the way from Clinch’s to warn 
me?” he asked curiously. 

“T didn't do it for you; I did it for my 
father. They'll jail him if they catch him 
hiding you. They've got it in for him. If 
they put him in prison he'll die. He 
couldn't stand it. I know. And that’s why 
I came to tell you to clear out—” 

The distant crack of a dry stick checked 
her. The next instant she picked up his 
rifle, seized his arm, and fairly dragged him 
into a spruce thicket. 

“Do you want to get my father into 
trouble!” she said fiercely 

The rocky flank of Star Peak bordered 
the marsh here 

“Come on,” she whispered, jerking him 
along through the thicket and up the rocks 
to a cleft—a hole in the sheer rock over- 
hung by shaggy hemlock 

“Get in there,” she said breathlessly. 

“Whoever comes,” he protested, “will 


[Continued on page 34] 
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When summer heat causes appetite and 
ambition to lag there's a delightful appeal 
for breakfast or lunch, in 


Grape:-Nuts 


Crisp, sweet,ready to serve, and soundly nourishing 
“There's a Reason” 
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They have blended into dainty cakes of fragrant 
Sera-pray Jo-ve-nay all those elements needed 
by the skin. 


SEM-PRAY JO-VE-NAY ¥& 














Lt 
Sempre Giovine—Meaning “cAlways Young” ten 
a Its morning use, before applying powder or rouge, 
a. provides a foundation that makes them appear n 
Q their very best. Used on retiring, it cleanses the As 
skin of every particle of dirt, rouge and powder. Fy 
The skin can then breathe freely, so that the 7h 
healthful condition of a girlhood complexion ; 
can be retained. 
| 
The result of one wecek’s trial will delight you, 
| Send us your name for a free 7 day cake of Sem- 
pray Jo-ve-nay. Full-size cake at all toilet counters. . 


The Sem-pray Jo-ve-nay Co. , 
Dept. €208 Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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Tomakeiteasy for youtobecome acquainted, 
through actual experience, with the many 
desirable features of Mirro Aluminum cook- 
ing utensils, we are making this special 
introductory offer of a standard quality Mirro 
Sauce Pan for 49c. 


This 1'/-Quart Straight-side Mirro Alumi- 
num Sauce Pan is the size most used in every 
household. Ifit were sold in the regular way 
it would cost you $1.10. But because we 
know that once you have used a Mirro utensil 
you will always be a Mirro user, we make 
you the introductory offer of 49c. 


This 1'/2-quart Sauce Pan is ideal for quickly 
heating a can of vegetables, for boiling eggs, 
for making delicious gravies, frostings, and 
fillings. It has dozens of uses. 


A Genuine Bargain in Quality Mirro Ware 


Like all other Mirro Aluminum utensils, 
these Sauce Pans are made from pure alumi- 
num, rolled again and again, in Mirro mills, 
to give them the hard, dense qualities which 
insure long-lasting service. 


Back of every Mirro Aluminum product is 
the guarantee of the world’s foremost manu- 
facturer of aluminum ware, with a successful 
experience extending over nearly thirty years. 


Make sure of getting your Mirro Sauce Pan 
at the special 49c price, by going to your 
nearest dealer today. If it happens he does 
not have a stock of these pans, ask him to 
order them for you, or send 60c for a pan, 
parcel post prepaid. 


Here are the six special features of the 
Mirro 1'/2-Quart Straight-side Sauce Pan: 


@ One-piece hollowsteel,non-rust handle, © Strong, flat-headed rivets keep the © Rich, lustrous, silvery Mirro finish. 


with thumb-notch, andeye for hanging. 
Heavily plated. Always cool. 


handle firm and secure. 


@ Tightly rolled, sanitary bead, free @ Smooth, rounded edges are easily W Famous Mirro trade-mark. Your 


from dirt-catching crevices. cleaned. 


guarantee of excellence throughout. 


Aluminum Goods Manufacturing Company 
General Offices: Manitowoc, Wis., U.S. A. 
Makers of Everything in Aluminum 
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ATE summer al- 
ways brings 
its own recom- 


pense in the 
form of tender, 
juicy watermelons and crisp, cool cucum- 
bers. 

In selecting a melon, choose one that is 
heavy for its size, and then you may be 
fairly certain it is full of juice. Always 
choose a very ripe melon. If you will take 
the market-man into your confidence, he 
will help you judge of this, giving you the 
benefit of his valuable experience in han- 
dling thousands of melons. Often you may 
be able to buy a half of a watermelon, and 
then you may taste a tiny piece to make 
sure. In some places it is the custom to 
plug a watermelon; that is, to take out, 
with a small, sharp knife, a tiny plug for a 
sample. 

To be really crisp and delicious, water 
melons should be thoroughly chilled, and 
with a large melon this may take several 
hours. If you have purchased part of a 
melon, or if a piece is left after serving, 
press a sheet of waxed paper over the sur 
face, and then, just before serving, cut off 
a tiny slice and discard it. 

Watermelons may be served simply 
sliced, but a much more appetizing effect is 
obtained if the rind is cut in fancy shapes 
before placing on the table; or you may 
take the pink heart from the rind and serv 
by itself, on occasions, removing as many 
of the seeds as possible. A melon, cut in 
the shape of a basket by leaving a portion 
over the top to form a handle, makes a 
very attract- 
ive center- 
piece, The in- 
side may be 
lined with 
waxed paper, 
and then the 
melon filled 
with whole 
fruit, or with 
fruit cut up 
and slightly 
sweetened. 
Another very 
attractive 
centerpiece is 
made by cut- 
ting the mel- 
on in two 
pieces, and 
cutting the 
edges in deep 












New Ways with Melons and Cucumbers 


By Lilian M. Gunn 


Instructor in Foods and Cookery, Columbia University 


heart being scooped out with a small 
spoon, mixed with other fruit, and then 
piled back into the basket shell. 

Honey-dew and casaba melons come 
later in the fall and are good until late in 
November. These have a very distinctive 
flavor, and are much prized by the dis- 
criminating connoisseur. 

All meions are delightful additions to 
salads, Cut them into small pieces, mari 
nate in French dressing for one half hour; 
drain and serve on lettuce or other salad 
plant, alone or in combination with other 
fruit. Melon rind, also, makes most 
delectable pickles, sour and sweet, and 
may be preserved as a very rich, delicious 
sweet. 

The cool, green crispness and satis 
factory flavor of the cucumber make it 
a prime summer favorite, and it can be 
prepared in a great many tempting ways. 
In purchasing cucumbers for eating, the 
long, slim ones are best. Be sure they are 
not withered at either end, and feel firm 
to the fingers. The tiny ones are best for 
pickling, and the large ripe ones should 
be used for sweet pickles. For eating 
cucumbers should be peeled and 
served soon after cut- 
ting. They should not 
be soaked in water, ex 
cept where a recipe 
specifically calls for 
such treatment. The 


raw, 


rind of the cucumber is 


STUFFED CANTALOUPS 
Choose small, ripe cantaloups; cut in 
halves and remove the seeds. Use any of 
the following fillings: 


Any kind of ice-cream or ice. 

Thin slices of bananas dipped in lemon juice. 

Pineapple or other fruit cut in tiny pieces. 

Grapes, skinned and seeded 

Whipped cream mixed with maraschino cher 
ries, cut fine. 

Berries mixed with whipped cream. 

Chopped nuts and whipped cream. 

Marshmallows cut fine and mixed with dates 
or other fruit. 


FROZEN MELON 
Cut watermelon or cantaloup into 
small pieces, sprinkle with powdered sugar 
and let stand 42 hour. For each pint of 
melon add '2 cup of water and 2 tea- 
spoons lemon juice. Pack in ice and salt 
and serve half frozen. This is a very re- 

freshing dish for a hot day. 


HONEYED CANTALOUP 
Chill small cantaloup, cut in halves 
and remove the seeds. Sprinkle each half 
with a tiny bit of nutmeg and put in the 
center 2 tablespoons of strained honey. 


WATERMELON 
PRESERVES 

Pare the rind and 
remove all the pink 
part of the melon; 
cut in convenient 


RIND 








‘Baked cucumbers are an inexpensive and at- 
tractive luncheon dish 










in this for 20 min- 
utes. Drain and let 
stand in cold water 
or % hour. , Put 
the rind into lime 
water (1 ounce to 2 quarts), and let it 
stand overnight. Drain. Make a sirup of 
the following : 
2 pounds sugar (brown) 1 quart vinegar 
1 quart water 2 teaspoons each of 
¥% teaspoon cassia buds clove, cinnamon, and 
¥g teaspoon mace allspice 

Cook the rind rapidly in this until trans- 
parent. 


CANTALOUP PICKLE 

Select underripe melons, peel the rind 
and cut in pieces. Pack in a stone jar and 
pour over it 1 quart of boiling vinegar to 
1% pounds rind. Let stand overnight. 
Pour off the vinegar and add to it 1 pint 
water, 2 tablespoons cloves, 1 teaspoon 
mace, 2 teaspoons allspice, four 1-inch sticks 
cinnamon. Tie the spices in a bag, leaving 
plenty of room for them to swell; add 1 
pound sugar and cook until the rind is 
transparent and the liquid nearly gone. 


MELON MANGOES 
Choose small melons; split so a narrow 
spoon like an iced-tea spoon may be in- 
serted and the inside scraped out; take out 
only the seeds, then parboil in a strong 
brine until partially soft; drain and dry on 
a cloth in a very slow oven. When nearly 


dry, fill with mustard seeds and one clove 
of garlic. Place in a stone crock and cover 
with highly 


spiced vinegar. Large cu- 
cumbers may 
be used in- 
stead of mel- 


ons. 


CUCUMBER 
BOATS 
Select small 
cucumbers; 
peel and cut 
a slice length- 
wise from 
each, and 
cut one end 
pointed and 
one square 
like a row- 
boat. Scoop 
out the inside 
with a spoon 
and mix with 
chopped 
green pepper ; 
marinate the 
boats and 
when ready 
to serve, mix 


points. Re- 

move the 

pink part 

a Fryers Watermelon 
you conve- oes - — 
nienily can; erates 





then heap the 
pieces into 








the cucumber 








Decorative and de- 
licious is the cucum- 
ber boat 


the pointed 
rind - shell, 
and serve 
very cold. 

The lure of cantaloups and muskmelons 
is quite irresistible, and these are very plen- 
tiful during the season, and of a most de- 
licious, delicate flavor. To test them for 
ripeness, press the end firmly with the 
finger, and if it yields readily the melon is 
pretty sure to be ripe, though this is not 
an infallible test, as much handling will 
often soften the underripe melon. 

Many people serve these melons with 
salt and pepper, especially in the southern 
states, where even the watermelon is gen- 
erously sprinkled with salt—to bring out 
the flavor, they say—and nutmeg, cinna- 
mon and paprika are often used for variety. 

These smaller melons also lend them- 
selves to decorative treatment. They, too, 
may be cut in the shape of baskets, the 






summer beverages, as it 


often used in 
gives a very distinctive flavor and looks 
very attractive in a tall glass or pitcher. 
Cucumbers may also be cooked, and in 


season are a delicious and economical 


food. 


WATERMELON COCKTAIL 

With a French potato-cutter cut balls 
from the melon. Sprinkle with powdered 
sugar and a little lemon juice. For each 
cup of balls add two tablespoons of rai- 
sins. Place in a bowl and chill in the ice- 
box. Serve in cocktail glasses, garnished 
with a sprig of mint, or on sauce plates 
for a dessert. 

If the cutters cannot be obtained, cut 
the melon into 14-inch cubes. 





pieces for preserving. For each pound of 
rind take 2 quarts of water and dissolve 
in it one ounce of lime (calcium oxide; 
this can be purchased at any drug store) 
let the rind stand in clear water for an 
hour. Drain and put the rind in cold 
water, let it come to a boil, and boil 
twelve minutes. Drain. Make a sirup of 
2% cups sugar and 1 quart water and add 
one small lemon, sliced thin and seeds re- 
moved. Put the rind in the sirup and boil 
gently until it is transparent. If desired, 
spices may be put in the sirup. A little 
ginger, cinnamon, or clove may be used. 


WATERMELON-RIND PICKLE 
Pare the rind and make a brine of 4 
cup salt and 1 quart water; cook the rind 


and pper 

Adds a pape" with he ad 
ant note of dressing and 
color fill the boat 
with the mix- 

ture. Selecta 


small leaf of 
lettuce and stand it up in the end of the 
boat like a little sail. It may be held in 
place by a wooden skewer, but if the lettuce 
is crisp this is not necessary. 
BAKED CUCUMBERS 
Peel small cucumbers and cut a slice 
from one side, lengthwise; scoop out the 
insides. Fill with chopped meat or flaked 
fish seasoned well and mixed with cooked 
rice or bread crumbs. Sprinkle the top with 
buttered crumbs. Grease a_baking-sheet 
and put on the cucumbers; bake until the 
cucumbers are tender and the crumbs 
brown. Serve with a drawn-butter sauce 
flavored with lemon. This makes an inex- 
pensive and attractive luncheon dish and is 
simple to prepare. 
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| Tomato Salad 
Hearts of Lettuce Salad 


Creamed Carrots 
Creamed Ras 


Cold Slaw 


Banana Cream Pie 
Iced Chocolate 


yy, Cream of Spinach Soup 
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It's the dressing 
that makes the salad 


| There is no more popular summer dish than 

a cooling, refreshing salad. It’s the most de- 

hightful way of serving the fresh green vege- 

tables of summer—and the most healthful, too. 

There is no end to the variety of salads—but 

the secret of a good salad is in the dressing. 
HEBE Mayonnaise Dressing 


3 tablespoons Hest 1 cup salad oil 1 tablespoon vinegar 


Salt, cayenne pepper and mustard, if desired, to taste. 


Place Hese in a small deep bowl, add oil slowly at first, then 
more freely, while beating vigorously with a dover egg beater. 
Add vinegar, salt, pepper, and mustard and continue beating 


until thoroughly mixed. If not stiff enough add a little more 


vinegar and mix well. 


Dressings made with Hess are not only rich 
and delicious, but inexpensive as well. HeEsr 
helps to cut down the cost of cooking wherever 
it is used—and it can be used in almost every- 
thing you cook or bake. Try it. 


Hest is pure skimmed milk evaporated to 
double strength enriched with cocoanut fat—a 


na 


FT Cowtenys 1 LB aeeourors 


vEBE| 


balanced combination of whole- 
some tood. 





Include Hese in your daily 
grocery order and note the saving. 


Send for free Hrse recipe booklet. 
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Do aa ee 
Green Vegetables for 


Summer Meals 


By Lilian M. Gunn 


table comes into its own. After long 

months during which the ingenious 

housewife has wracked her brain to 
know how to serve the few wearisome 
winter vegetables in some new disguising 
form—or has pulled down can after can 
from her reserve shelf in the pantry— 
along come spring and summer, when the 
gardens of the earth fairly burst with ten 
der, young, green plants. And throughout 
the hot months, the diet should consist 
largely of these green vegeta- 
bles, and fruits. 

Happy is the woman who 
can go out into her own gar- 
den and pull the fresh vegeta- 
bles for her table. The delight 
of pulling a bunch of radishes, 
holding them under the cold- 
water faucet, drying and taking 
them at once to the table—is a 
luxury known only to the 
dwellers in the country, or to 
those in the city to whom gar- 
den plots are available. Those 
of us who must buy from the 
marketman in the hot weather, 
will usually have to crisp our 
vegetables before using them: that is, put 
in cold water and leave for a while before 
actually preparing them for cooking. But, 
after crisping, do not peel or cut‘the vege- 
tables until just before you are ready to 
start to cook them. 

And, if you are one of the less lucky 
ones, who has to buy in the market, in 


[° the summer season, the green vege- 





Young carrots make a toothsome garnish 


selecting your vegetables choose those of 
average size—and buy only enough for 
immediate use, since green vegetables de- 
teriorate and spoil rapidly. 

Most of the vegetables take only a few 
minutes for preparation, and this can be 
done while the water in which they are to 
cook is coming to the boiling point. For 
green vegetables should be cooked in freshly 
drawn, boiling water, salted with a tea 
spoonful of 
salt to everv 


NEW CARROTS 
Scrape the delicate skin carefully, and 
leave the carrot whole. Cook in boiling 
water until soft. The young carrot will 
cook in about 20 minutes. Drain and 
serve, either buttered or in a cream sauce 


BEETS’ GREENS 
In thinning young beets, use the plants 
thus pulled for greens. These are particu- 
larly nice if the root has grown quite 
large. Wash and look over very carefully 





Beet cup with kohlrabi 


to see that all insects are removed. Cook 
in a quantity of boiling water and boil 
rapidly until tender. This generally takes 
about '4 hour. Drain thoroughly and 
chop rather coarsely. Season with salt 
and pepper and melted butter. A little 
vinegar is often used in seasoning these 
greens. That is a matter of taste. 


CREAMED CABBAGE 


Boil the cabbage and chop 
into fine pieces. To a pint of 
cabbage make a cream sauce of 
1 cup of milk, 1 tablespoon 
of fat and one tablespoon of 
flour, '4 teaspoon salt and % 
teaspoon pepper. Mix the cab- 
cage in the sauce and put in a 
greased baking-dish. Put a 
layer of buttered crumbs over 
the top and bake until the 
crumbs are brown—about 15 
minutes is the average. 

ONIONS DU BUERRE 

Have a pint of new or small onions. 
Wash, and boil in salted water for ten 
minutes. Drain and put in a saucepan 
with 3 tablespoons of butter; sprinkle 
with salt and a little pepper. Let the 
onions brown in the butter, being very 
careful they do not burn. Add 34 cup of 
stock—or hot water if you have no stock 
on hand—and cook on the back of the 
stove, or sim- 
mer for 34 of 





quart of 
water. Use a 
large quan- 
tity of water 
for the vege- 
tables of a 
decided odor, 
such as the 
cabbage, 
onion, and 
kohlrabi 

and cook 
them with 
the cover off 
All green 
vegetables 
$s hou ] d be 
cooked un- 
covered, as 
they keep 








an hour. 


OKRA SALAD 
Select the 
young pods, 
wash and 
boil whole in 
salted water 
until soft. 
Drain care- 
fully. Chill. 
When very 
cold, dress 
with the fol- 
lowing : 
1 tablespoon 
vinegar 
3 tablespoons oil 
Few grains 
cayenne 
'4 teaspoon salt 








their color 
better thus. 

When you think the vegetables are 
done, try with a sharp knife to see if they 
are soft; then drain carefully, as water 
left on vegetables after they are cooked 
makes them soggy and unpalatable. Have 
ready some melted butter and season 
them well. If a cream sauce is desired 
make half as much cream sauce as you 
have vegetables, and use 114 tablespoons 
of fat and flour to a cup of milk. A 
smooth cream sauce, well-seasoned adds 
much to the flavor and palatability of the 
vegetable. Serve hot for half-cold vege- 
tables are unappetizing. 





'g teaspoon pa- 
prika 

Allow the pods to stand a half hour 

in this dressing and serve very cold on 
lettuce leaves or other salad plant. 


BAKED GUMBO 

Wash 34 cup rice. Grease a baking- 
dish and put a layer of rice in the bot- 
tem. Add a layer of sliced okra and then 
a layer of tomatoes sliced. Repeat in al- 
ternate layers until the dish is full. Bake 
slowly until the rice is tender. Remove 
the cover and sprinkle with buttered 
crumbs. Put back in the oven until the 
crumbs are brown. 
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Common Ground 


[Continued from page 16] 


think,” she sdid, “that we'd better go 
now.” 

For an instant Cornelia stared at her. 
She flung back her head and faced Leila 
“No,” she said, “you can’t go until you 
understand all that you do not understand 
now.” 

She put her hands behind her back and 
looked straight at Leila. “I did forget 
you,” she said. “Why shouldn’t I? Years 
ago, in this very room, he told me he loved 
me. I didn’t need his telling to be sure 
We had loved each other always, I think 
Love like ours had neither beginning nor 
end. He is mine, and I am his because of 
that love. We were married here. And, 
for all our bitter quarrels, and misunder- 
standings, for all our heart-aches and our 
heartbreak, it was marriage, truly marriage 
Then, in folly, we went our ways. And 
now, now when our boy, our only child, 
has just gone from us, when I am all alone, 
why shouldn’t I turn to him? He loves 
me. I know it. Nothing you can say, 
nothing you can do, will change that. But 
that’s all. He’s your husband—legally. Do 
you think I want to come between you?” 

“Then why did you send for him?” She 
clenched her fists at her sides. “Why did 
you bring him here? You have tried to 
win him back. You have—” 

“Leila!” Ames spoke to her in a voice 
that set her shivering, but Cornelia broke 
in upon him. “It’s terrible, hideous, that 
we should stand here like this while—”’ she 
began. “But we must settle this. She must 
understand for our sakes, for her own sake, 
just where we are with each other.” She 
crossed to come near to Leila, who let her 
hand sink down to clutch the curtain 
“Can't I make you see,” she pleaded, “that 
love like ours may ask nothing except the 
right to live? We don’t ask to be to- 
gether. We forfeited that. I see your right 
Walter must see it, too, I am sure that he 
does. It is not your fault that we had our 
chance and failed to keep it. It is not 
your fault that Walter loves me. We made 
our mistake, and we shall pay the price 
We know that. We have known it for 
years. We did not intend that you should 
know it. That was why I asked you to 
come today, that you might not guess. And 
you would not have known, had not—had 
not Chen died. I could have been strong 
enough for both of us. But when I knew 
that he was gone, I thought of nothing but 
of Walter, of his grief and of mine. We did 
forget you, but we shall never forget you 
again. It doesn’t matter what we do to 
ourselves, but we can not make you suffer. 
Won't you understand ?” 

Not the understanding of what Cor- 
nelia’s words would mean to her, but un- 
derstanding of what Cornelia was, leaped 
to life within her. This was the keystone 
of the Chenoweth soul, this strange, unbe- 
lievable sense of justice that triumphed over 
self. This was what Cornelia had that 
others lacked. In the supreme moment of 
her life she could think of another woman’s 
claim, of another woman’s right. What 


gave her this power? Money? Blood? 
Breeding? Did one have to be born a 
Chenoweth? Or could any one come to 
this high place to be equal to Cornelia 
Ames? If a Chenoweth could acknowledge a 
legal right, a moral right, why couldn’t she, 
Leila Stark, acknowledge a spiritual right ? 

“I’m just as good as she is,” she thought, 
her eyes giving Cornelia’s flame for flame. 
“I do understand,” she said, “but I’m not 
sure that you do.” 

“What do you mean?” Cornelia asked 
her. Ames was standing as if he would 
swing Leila outward if she dared to hurt 
the other woman. To him she gave a 
twisted smile. 

“You both of you seem to think,” she 
said, “that I love Walter, too. Well, I 
don’t. I might have thought I did when I 
married him, but it didn’t last, if it ever 
was really there. The only reason I held out 
was because I was sorry for him. I knew 
what people’d say if two wives left him 
But it’s been a mistake, and a bigger one 
for me than for him. I’ve wanted to live 
my own life, but I never could see the way 
clear without throwing him over, when he’d 
be all alone.” She lifted her eyes to Cor- 
nelia in a momentary triumph at the 
thought. 

“Now it’s settled. It won't be hard to 
fix, I suppose. I'll just drop out. Setonville 
means something to you, and the two of 
you mean something to Setonville. I don’t. 
So some day I'll just be found missing. I'll 
start alleover again in some big town, Chi- 
cago, New York—” 


“But, Leila—” The amazed shock in 
Ames’ voice halted her. “You can’t do 
that.” 


“Oh, yes, I can,” she said, almost flip- 
pantly, “and I will. It'll take a little time. 
We'll go on now as if nothing has hap- 
pened. But it has, all right. We came to a 
crossroads, and we're all taking the paths 
where we belong. It’s too bad that—I’m 
sorry that the little boy had to go to make 
us see it, but perhaps—well, maybe all 
things work out for the best.” 

She smiled at Cornelia with a courage as 
high as Cornelia’s had been when she had 
halted her. Cornelia’s eyes were blurred 
with tears. “I was the one who did not 
understand,” she said, her gaze going down 
beneath all pretense to the truth in Leila’s 
soul. “I am very grateful. I shall be grate- 
ful all my life.” 

She held Leila’s hand for a moment. 
Ames drew near to them, but Leila did not 
look at him. She crossed the drawing-room 
and went out through the wide hall into 
the sunset. As she went down the steps of 
the old Chenoweth house and past the trim 
lawn and the iron fence, she held her head 
high in pride. She knew herself the peer of 
Cornelia Ames. By every standard—Wal- 
ter’s, Cornelia’s, htr own—she had done the 
braver thing. For the first time in her life 
Leila Ames walked down the Setonville 
streets in the knowledge of her aristocracy. 
She had met the last of the Chenoweths on 
common ground. 





The Turtle’s Head 


[Continued from page 26] 


He sat down at his desk, and rested both 
his arms on it. Several minutes later, he 
reached over to a shallow mahogany tray, 
and fingered his month’s bills. They would 
total, roughly, three thousand dollars, Not 
counting, of course, the extraordinary ex- 
penses which were never twice the same in 
any two months, but were invariably pres- 
ent. Thirty-four—he was thirty-four—and 
if he died tomorrow, Sylvia would have the 
house, and the insurance, and not much 
else. Seven years of distasteful, degrading 
effort, merely to make a setting for Sylvia. 
And the children were growing older, and 
costing more and more. . . . 

He thought of Clare. He hadn’t a pho- 
tograph of her, he hadn’t so much as a 
faded, brittle flower that she had given him. 

But Sylvia had given her to him, and 
Sylvia had the privilege of taking her away. 
He adored Sylvia. He would do anything 
on earth to make her happy. Yes, he had 
given up Clare—and to make sure of his 
renunciation, he had destroyed every pos- 
sible remnant of her respect for him. That 
was best for everybody. Clare couldn’t be 
in love with him now. Hardly. What a cad 
she must think him! Well, the incident 
was closed. Irrevocably. Clare despised 
him, and Sylvia would be pleased, and 
Chadwick would merely crawl into his tur- 
tle’s shell again. But how he should miss 
her. Great God, how he should miss her— 
and her encouragement—and sympathy— 

Sylvia came in, beautiful, fashionable, 
fragrant. “Hello, dear.” 

Chadwick rose, tardily. 
been ?” 

“Yacht Club--has anything happened? 





“Where’ve you 


“Yes, a lot has happened.” 

oe Clare came in a little 
while ago. She—oh, Don, you weren’t such 
a fool as to tell her, were you?” 

“No, no—we've just—had a permanent 
misunderstanding.” He moistened his lips. 
“T told you I couldn’t be too crude. cs 
But your husband is a pretty good actor, 
I'll say.” 

Sylvia put her hand on his arm. “Don— 
did you really care that much about me?” 

Chadwick began to tremble, and his 
voice was in his throat. “Care? I’ve loved 
you enough to work like a nigger for you, 
and batter my brains out to keep this house 
running. I’ve loved you enough to 
stand for all your gadding around with 
other men, when I was stuck in this room 
to work until I was ready to collapse. 
Outside of yourself, Clare’s the only person 
in the world I ever gave a damn about, and 
I loved you enough to throw her in the 
junk-heap. All right—do you know what 
you're going to give up for me? You're 
going to give up a few rooms, and a few 
servants, and a car. You're going to give 
up a few so-called friends, and a few clubs, 
and a few dances, and an idea. That’s the 
idea that I'll work one more day or one 
more hour as I have worked for you!” 

She had stepped back, gasping. “Don! 
Don! I don’t want you to look at me like 
that! I don’t want you to!” 

“That is, provided you’d rather have 
me with you than in a hospital. I’ve 
reached my limit. I can’t keep it up any 
longer. I made my choice tonight—make 
yours!” 

[Continued on page 47] 
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A valuable book, 
**Sun-Maid Recipes” 
will be sent free to 
those who mai! the 


coupon below 


“A Beauty Sleep” —and then 


“A Beauty Breakfast” 


Try it for 30 days—to prove 


Stewed Raisins 


Cover one half package of 
Sun-Maid Raisins with cold 
water and soak over night. 
In the morning add a slice 


of lemon or orange. Place 
on the fire in the same 
water in which they have 
been soaked and allow to 
cook slowly for thirty 
minutes. Sugar may be 
added, but it is not neces- 
sary, as Sun-Maid Raisins 
contain natural fruit sugar 
Serve with or _ without 
cream. 








Little 
Sun-Maids a 


“The Between Meal 


Raisins”’ 
Made from tender, juicy, 
seedless grapes. Nature's 


candy for the children, sev- 
enty-five per cent pure fruit 
sugar, practically predigested. 
146 calories of energizing 
nutriment for five cents. 
Rich in food-iron which 
brings a natural rose tint to 
pale cheeks. Fine for three 
o’ clock fatigue, faintness due 
to hunger, and the need of 
energy. 


Atall kinds of 

stores, 5c. If C 
not at yours, 

send 5cfortrial,. . 


package. 


SUN-MAID 


SEEDLESS 


RAISINS 

















HIS is what thousands do at the direction 

of experts to win back the healthful rose 
tint to pale checks. 
They take regular exercise, sleep regular hours, 
and then start breakfast with stewed raisins. 
The raisins are plump, delicious fruit-meats 
stewed so the juice forms a luscious sauce. Note 
recipe printed at left. A more alluring fruit 
dish never has been served in any home—nor any 
other food that’s more effective in this way. 





You'll serve stewed raisins every morning when 
you know the good they do. 


Luscious nuggets of food-iron 


Raisins are nuggets of food-iron—and food-iron 
is an essential to good blood. 

Get what you need of it each day, and an incom- 
parable, natural rose tint on the cheeks is the 
reward — nature’s irresistible attraction — the 
good looks of good health. No need to imitate 
with rouge when nature thus provides. 


Youthfulness is the real beauty, as every woman 
knows. And good blood is the first consideration. 
Women of fifty often look but thirty if that 
natural rose tint is still there. 

Stewed Raisins are mildly laxative also. Those 
who eat them regularly are apt to have the clear, 
white skin that sets the color off—unmarred by 
blemishes or sallowness. 


So this simple but effective food is one of the 
most important that any woman ever used. 


Be sure to mail coupon. below for “100 Raisin. 
Recipes,” a valuable free book that every woman 
ought to have. 

oe > 8 
Always use Sun-Maid Raisins for your every 
cooking need. 
Made from California’s tenderest, sweetest, 
juiciest table grapes, noted for their fragile skins. 
Packed in a great sun-lighted, glass-walled plant. 
Sweet, clean, wholesome American raisins—the 
kind you know are good. 
Three varieties: Sun-Maid Seeded (seeds re- 
moved); Sun-Maid Seedless (grown without 
seeds) ; Sun-Maid Clusters (on the stem). All 
dealers. Insist upon the Sun-Maid Brand. 


Send for free book, ‘“Sun-Maid Recipes,” 
scribing scores of ways to use. 


de- 


CALIFORNIA ASSOCIATED RAISIN CO. 
Membership 13,000 Growers 


Dept. A-508, Fresno, California 


SUN-MAID 
RAISINS 
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Puffed Rice 


For every August morning 


} 


and millions now enjoy them. 


cream and sugar. 
your berries. It adds 


or to pie. 





Flaky, crisp bubbles to mix 
with your berries 


the delights of ice cream. 


Crisp and douse with melted 
butter for afternoon confec- 
tions Let children eat like 
peanuts. 

Float Puffed Wheat in every 
bowl of milk, to give the milk 


dish multiplied attractions 


Supreme as foods 
Puffed Grains seem like tid- 
bits. They are fairy-like in 
Yet they are scientific grain 


foods invented by Prof. A. P. 
Anderson 


day pass without them. 


Puffed Rice 





For August nights 


compares with Puffed Wheat 
It means whole wheat puffed 
to flimsy globuless 8 times nor- 
mal size. 


The Quaker Oals @mpany sole Makers 





These are the days for Puffed Grains—morning, noon and 
night. These delightful morsels seem to belong to summer, 


The finest breakfast dainty 
in existence is Puffed Rice with 


Then blend Puffed Rice with 


flaky crust adds to shortcake 


Use Puffed Rice in fudge. 
It makes the candy light, and 
adds anutty flavor. It doubles 





texture, nut-like in their tast€. Like airy nut-meats on ice cream 


Over 100 million steam explo 
sions are caused in every kernel. 
Every food cell is blasted, so 
digestion is easy and complete. 


4 > These are whole grains so 
prepared that every granule 
feeds. Every element is made 
available. No other process 


so fits whole grains to digest. 


If you believe in whole-grain 
foods, make them enticing. 
Serve in this bubble form, in 
all the ways you can. Let no 


For the milk dish, nothing Rice grains puffed to bubbles. 


Puffed Wheat 


Whole grains steam exploded. 
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The Flaming Jewel 


(Continued from page 29] 


see the buck yonder, and will certainly look 
in here—” 

“Not if I go down there and take your 
medicine. Creep into that cave and lie 
down.’ 

“What do you intend to do?” he de- 
manded, interested and amused. 

“If it’s one of Harrod’s game-keepers,” 
said the girl drily, “it only means a sum- 
mons and a fine for me. And if it’s a State 
Trooper, who is prowling in the woods 
yonder hunting crooks, he'll find nobody 
here but a trespasser. Keep quiet. I'll 
stand him off.” 


Ill 


When State Trooper Stormont came out 
on the edge of Owl Marsh, the girl was 
kneeling by the water washing deer blood 
from her slender, sun-tanned fingers. 

“What are you doing here?” she in- 
quired, looking up over her shoulder with a 
slight smile. 

“Just having a look around,” he said 
pleasantly. “That’s a nice fat buck you 
have there.” 

“Yes, he’s nice.” 

“You shot him?” asked Stormont. 

“Who else do you suppose shot him?” 
she inquired, smilingly. She rinsed her 
fingers again and stood up, swinging her 
arms to dry her hands—a lithe, gray-shirted 
figure in her boyish garments, straight, sup- 
ple, and strong. 

“T saw you hurrying into the woods,” 
said Stormont. 

“Yes, I was in a hurry. We need meat.” 

“TI didn’t notice that you carried a rifle 
when I saw you leave the house—by the 
back door.” 

“No; it was in the woods,” she said in- 
differently. 

“You have a hiding place for your 
rifle ?” 

“For other things, also,” she said, let- 
ting her eyes of gentian-blue rest on the 
young man. 

“You seem to be very secretive.” 

“Ts a girl more so than a man?” she 
asked smilingly. 

Stormont smiled too, then becamé grave. 

“Who else was here with you?” 

She seemed surprised. “Did you see any- 
body else?” 

He hesitated, flushed, pointed down at 
the wet sphagnum. Smith’s footprints were 
there in damning contrast to her own. 
Worse than that, Smith’s pipe lay on an 
embedded log, beside a rubber tobacco pouch. 

She said with a slight catch in her 
breath: “It seems that somebody has been 
here. . . . Some hunter, perhaps—or a 
game-warden. oe 

“Or Hal Smith,” said Stormont. 

A painful color swept the girl’s face. 
The man, sorry for her, looked away. 

After a silence: “I know something 
about you,” he said gently. “And now 
that I’ve seen you—heard you speak—met 
your eyes—I know enough about you to 
form an opinion. So I don’t ask 
you to turn informer. But the law won't 
stand for what Clinch is doing. He must 
not aid or abet any criminal, or harbor any 
malefactor.” 

The girl’s features were expressionless. 
The passive, sullen beauty of her troubled 
the trooper. 

“Trouble for Clinch means sorrow for 
you,” he said. “I don’t want you to be 
unhappy. I bear Clinch no ill will. For 
this reason I ask him, and I ask you too, 
to stand clear of this affair. Hal Smith is 
wanted. I’m here to take him.” 

As she said nothing, he looked down at 
the footprint in the sphagnum. Then his 
eyes moved to the next imprint; to the 
next.. Then he moved slowly along the 
water’s edge, tracking the course of the 
man he was following. The girl watched 
him in silence until the plain trail led him 
to the spruce thicket. “Don’t go in there!” 
she said sharply, an odd tremor in her 
voice. 

He turned and looked at her, then 
stepped calmly into the thicket. And the 
next instant she was among the spruces, too, 
confronting him with her rifle 

“Get out of these woods!” she said, 

He looked into the girl’s deathly white 
face. “Eve,” he said, “it will go hard with 
you if you kill me. I don’t want you to live 
out your life in prison.” 

“I can’t help it. If you send my father 
to prison he'll die. I'd rather die myself. 
Let us alone, I tell you! The man you're 
after is nothing to us. We didn’t know he 
had stuck up anybody !” 

“If he’s nothing to you, why do you 
point that rifle at me?” 

“I tell you he is nothing to us. But my 
father wouldn’t betray a dog. And I won't. 
That’s all. Now get out of these woods 
and come back tomorrow. Nobody’ll in- 
terfere with you then.” 

Stormont smiled: “Eve,” he said, “do 
you really think me as yellow as that?” 

Her blue eyes flashed a terrible warning, 
but, in the same instant, he had caught her 
rifle, twisting it out of her grasp as it ex- 


ploded. The detonation dazed her; then, 
as he flung the rifle into the water, she 
caught him by neck and belt and flung him 
bodily into the spruces. 

But she fell with him; he held her, 
twisting and struggling with all her superb 
and supple strength; staggered to his feet, 
still mastering her; and, as she struggled, 
sobbing, locked hot and panting in his 
arms, he snapped a pair of handcuffs on 
her wrists and flung her aside. 

She fell on boti: knees, got up, shoul- 
der deep in spruce, biood running from her 
lip over her chin. 

The trooper took her by the arm. She 
was trembling all over. He took a thin 
steel chain and padlock from his pocket, 
passed the links around her steel-bound 
wrists, and fastened her to a young birch 
tree. Then, drawing his pistol from its hol- 
ster, he went swiftly forward. 

When he saw the cleft in the rocky 
flank of Star Peak, he walked straight to 
the black hole which confronted him 

“Come out of there,” he said distinctly. 

After a few seconds Smith came out. 

“Good God!” said Stormont in a low 
voice. “What are you doing here, Dar- 
ragh ?” 

Darragh came close and rested one hand 
on Stormont’s shoulder: 

“Don’t crab my game, Stormont. I 
never dreamed you were in the Constabu- 
lary or I'd have let you know.” 

“Are you Hal Smith?” 

“T sure am. Where's that girl?” 

“Handcuffed out yonder.” 

“Then for God’s sake go back and act 
as if you hadn’t found me. Tell Mayor 
Chandler that I’m after bigger game than 
he is.” 

“Clinch ?” 

“Stormont, I’m here to protect Mike 
Clinch. Tell the Mayor not to touch him 
The men I'm after are going to try to rob 
him. I don’t want them to because—well, 
I’m going to rob him myself.” 

Stormont stared 

“You must stand by me,” said Darragh. 
“So must the Mayor. He knows me through 
and through. Tell him to forget that hold- 
up. I stopped that man Sard. Tell the 
Mayor. I'll keep in touch with him.” 

“Of course,” said Stormont, “that set- 
tles it.” 

“Thanks, old chap. Now go back to 
that girl and let her believe that you never 
found me.” 

A slight smile touched their eyes. Both 
instinctively saluted. Then they shook 
hands; Darragh, alias Hal Smith, went back 
into the hemlock-shaded hole in the rocks; 
Trooper Stormont walked slowly down 
through the spruces. 

When Eve saw him returning empty- 
handed, something flashed in her pallid 
face like sunlight across snow. 

Stormont passed her, went to the water’s 
edge, soaked a spicy handful of sphagnum 
moss in the icy water, came back and wiped 
the blood from her face. The girl seemed 
astounded; her face surged in vivid color 
as he unlocked the handcuffs and pocketed 
them and the little steel chain. 

Her lip was bleeding again. He washed 
it with wet moss, took a clean handkerchief 
from the breast of his tunic and laid it 
against her mouth. 

“Hold it there,” he said. 

Mechanically she raised her hand to 
support the compress. Stormont went back 
to the shore, recovered her rifle from the 
shallow water, and returned with it. 

Then he came close to her where she 
stood holding his handkerchief against her 
mouth and looking at him out of steady 
eyes as deeply blue as gentian blossoms. 

“Eve,” he said, “you win. But you won’t 
forgive me. I wish we could be 
friends, some day. We never can, 
now. . . . Good-by.” 

Neither spoke again. Then, of a sud- 
den, the girl’s eyes filled; and Trooper Stor- 
mont caught her free hand and kissed it; 
kissed it again and again—dropped it and 
went striding away through the underbrush 
which was now all rosy with the rays of 
sunset. 

After he had disappeared, the girl, Eve, 
went to the cleft in the rocks above. 

“Come out,” she said contemptuously. 
“It’s a good thing you hid, because there 
was a real man after you; and God help 
you if he ever finds you!” 

Hal Smith came out. 

“Pack in your meat,” said the girl 
curtly, and flung his rifle across her 
shoulder. 

Through the ruddy afterglow she led 
the way homeward, a man’s handkerchief 
presséd to her wounded mouth, her eyes 
preoccupied with the strangest thoughts 
that ever had stirred her virgin mind. 

Behind her walked Darragh with his 
load of venison and his alias—and his 
tongue in his cheek. 

Thus began the preliminaries toward 
the ultimate undoing of Mike Clinch. Fate, 
Chance, and Destiny had undertaken the 
job in earnest. 
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~The Most Profitable Summer 
I Ever Spent 


How I prepared in spare 
time at home to earn $50 
a week as a dressmaker 





By M 


Illustration by Alice Seipp 


forward to vacation as the main fea- 

ture of the summer season. Before 
father died, I used to go with Mildred Har- 
rington and Kitty Wells to the Harring- 
ton’s beautiful summer home at Seacliff or 
to the Wells’ country place in the Adiron- 
dacks, where from the time we arrived until 
the season ended, there was one continuous 
round of pleasure—bathing, boating and 
sports of all kinds during the day, with 
moonlight excursions, dinner parties and 
dancing at night. 

Then, two years ago, prices began to soar 
and mother could no longer stretch the little 
income we had to cover all our needs. So I 
secured a position in an office downtown. 
Even then, we had all we could do to get 
along. 

And last summer, for the first time, I 
had to give up my vacation with the girls. 
I had tried to plan ahead and save enough 
money to go’ with Mildred and Kitty, but I 
simply couldn’t go. I didn’t have the kind 
of clothes I wanted and knew that I would 
be miserable every minute contrasting my 
own two or three simple, little outfits with 
the wonderful wardrobes of the others. 

Of course, I was terribly unhappy for a 
few days after I had sent Mildred my re- 
grets and later I went to the station to see 
the old crowd off. As I watched the train 
out of sight and waved ‘‘Good bye,’’ my 
eyes were so full of tears I couldn’t see, and 
there was a big sob in my throat when I 
turned to go back to the humdrum of the 
office. 

And yet last summer, after all, proved to 
be the most profitable and delightful sum 
mer I ever spent. Soon after the girls left, 
I made a discovery which has meant 60 
much in happiness and prosperity to mother 
and me that I am sure other women and 
girls will be interested in hearing about it. 


I IKE most girls, I had always looked 


HAD gone up to my 

room early that night so 
mother would not know how 
wretchedly unhappy I felt. 
And for a long time I sat 
there thinking. I wondered 
if my clothes were always 
going to hold me back and 
make me different from 
other girls. It was bad 
enough to have to give up 
the vacation to which I had 
looked forward so eagerly. 
But the worst of it all was 
that I could look ahead and 
see myself shut off all the 
rest of my life for the same 
reason from the places and 


A 





arrived telling all about the 
Woman’s Institute and the new 
method it has developed by which 
any woman or girl anywhere can 
easily and quickly learn at home 
in spare time all the secrets of the 
dressmaker’s art. When I read 
how women of all ages and in all 
circumstances, who live in all parts 
of the world, had solved their 
clothes problems in this fascinating 
new way, I made up my mind that 
I, too, would do it! So I joined 
the Institute at once and took up 
dressmaking. 

I could scarcely wait until my 
first lesson came and when I found 
it on the table at home just a few 
nights later, I carried it upstairs 
and read it quite as eagerly as if 
it had been a love-letter. 


NYONE can learn by this easy, 
fascinating method. Nothing 
could be more practical and inter 
esting and complete. There are 
more than 2,000 illustrations, mak- 
ing every step perfectly plain, and 
the language is so simple and direct that a 
child could understand every word of it. 
Right away I began to feel like a dif 
ferent girl—happier than I ever had been 
in my life! I was so interested I devoted 
every spare moment I could to my lessons. 
And, of course, I made rapid progress—I 
couldn’t help it. The textbooks seem to 
foresee and answer every possible question 
and the teachers take just as personal an 
interest as if they were right beside you. 
And I realize now how fortunate it was 
for me that I began my lessons in the 
summer time. That is absolutely the best 
time—the logical time—to learn dressmak- 
ing. The days are longer and every evening 
I had several hours of daylight to devote 
to my work. Then, too, I could work out 
of doors. And the sheer 
summer fabrics are so much 
easier to handle—the sum- 
mer dresses are so much 
simpler to make—and sum- 
mer materials cost less. 
When my vacation came, 
I accomplished wonders! 
Almost at once I began 
making actual garments— 
that’s another delightful 
thing about the course. 
Why, I made a beautiful 
little waist for mother after 
my third lesson and in just 
a little while I was making 
all our clothes without any 
difficulty whatever. 


people I liked best. 

After a while, just to di- 
vert my thoughts, I picked 
up one of my favorite 
magazines and began idly 
turning the pages. My 
glance fell on a picture 
that attracted me. I began 
reading the story and— 
strangely enough!—it was 
about a girl just like my- 
self who had been unable 
to take her rightful place 
because her clothes were 
not like those of other 
girls she knew. But she 
had learned in her own 
home, during spare time, 
through an institute of 
domestic arts and sciences, 
how to make for herself 


THIS BOOK TELLS THE 
STORY 


It is easy to find out all about 
the Woman's Institute, for this hand- 
some sixty-four-page illustrated book, 
sent free, tells the whole story. It 
describes the Courses and plan of in- 
struction service by which the Insti- 
tute has become, in five years, the 
largest school for women in the world, 
with more than 100,000 students, of 
all ages, in city, town and country 
everywhere. 

There are Institute members in 
every state—for example, 7,700 in 
New York; 5,500 in Ohio; 4,200 in 
California. There are 6,000 in Can- 
ada and thousands scattered through 
38 foreign countries. Each day 200 
new members join. 

This book tells how you can learn 
easily and quickly, in spare time at 
home, to make your own clothes and 
dress better at less cost or prepare 
for independence and financial success 
in the dressmaking profession. 

Your copy is waiting for you. 
the coupon or write for it today. 


WOMAN’S INSTITUTE 
Dept. 3-7 Scranton, Penna. 


Use 


What was most impor- 
tant to me, I also learned 
what colors and fabrics 
were most appropriate for 
me, how to develop style 
and add those little touches 
that make clothes distine- 
tively becoming. My course 
opened up a whole new 
world to me. 

I soon learned to copy 
models I saw in the shop 
windows, on the street or 
in fashion magazines. 
Every step was so clearly 
explained that the things I 
always thought only a pro- 
fessional dressmaker could 
do were perfectly easy for 
me! 

Well, when I found I 





just the kind of pretty, be- 
coming dresses and hats she had always 
wanted. 

Almost wild with hope I read every word 
of the story and mother agreed that it 
surely was worth finding out about at least. 
So I wrote the Woman’s Institute and asked 
how I could learn to make my own clothes. 

Well, in just a few days a beautiful book 


was getting along so splen- 

didly, I decided to turn my study to further 
profit. I called on several women who for 
years had gone to expensive city shops for 
their clothes. They welcomed my sugges- 
tion that I could create the kind of clothes 
they wanted and save them money besides. 
The very first afternoon one woman gave 
me an order. I worked like mad on that 
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“I began to feel like a different girl—happier 
than I ever had been in my life!” 


dress! When it was finished she was 60 
delighted she gave me two more orders— 
one for a tailored suit. 

From that time on it was easy. In less 
than six months I had given up my position 
at the office and had more dressmaking 
than I could possibly do alone. Mother 
also had learned a great deal and helped 
me. But I had to get first one, then two, 
women to do the plain sewing. Now I 
am planning to move my shop from home 
to a business block in town. 

Of course, our own clothes problems are 
now a thing of the past. The dresses mother 
and I wear are always admired and there 
is no more worrying about money. Since 
I began my course we have saved at least 
$200 on our own clothes and my profits 
from the shop now average $50 a week. 

Do you wonder now that I regard last 
summer, beginning though it did with a 
bitter disappointment, as the most profit- 
able summer I ever spent? And I know 
that what I did, with the help of the Wo- 
man’s Institute, any woman or girl can do! 


ORE than 100,000 women and girls in 

city, town, and country have proved 
that you can learn easily and quickly 
through the Woman’s Institute, in your 
own home during spare time, to make 
distinctive, becoming clothes and hats for 
yourself, your family, and others, at less 
than half their usual cost. 

It makes no difference where you live, 
because all the instruction is carried on by 
mail and it is no disadvantage if you are 
employed during the day, or have household 
duties that occupy most of your time, be- 
cause you can devote as much or as little 
time to the course as you desire and just 
when it is convenient. 

Among the members are housewives, 
mothers, business women, girls at home and 
in school, and girls in stores, shops and 
offices. They are of all ages from fifteen 
to sixty years. The majority live in the 
United States, but there are hundreds in 
foreign countries—all learning dressmak 
ing or millinery right in their own homes 
just as successfully as if they were to 
gether in a classroom. 

The Institute courses are practical, fas 
cinating, and complete. They begin with 
the very simplest stitches and seams, taking 
nothing for granted, and proceed by logical 
steps until you can design and completely 
make even the most elaborate coats and 
suits. 

Every step is explained fully. You 
learn how to design your ewn patterns or 
to use tissue-paper patterns, how to cut, fit 
and finish garments of all kinds. 


You learn the secrets of distinctive dress 
—what colors and fabrics are most appro- 
priate for different types of women; how 
to design and create original dresses, how 
to copy garments you see in shop windows, 
on the street, or in the fashion magazines, 
or how to adapt and combine features that 
make clothes distinctively becoming. 

When you have completed your Course 
you will receive a Diploma signed by the 
Director of Instruction, the Principal of 
the Department of Dressmaking, and the 
officers of the Woman’s Institute. This 
will be something you may well take pride 
in possessing, for the Institute’s standard 
of accomplishment is high. 

You will find your diploma your best 
recommendation in obtaining a position in 
a dressmaking establishment, or displayed 
in your home or shop it will give you pres- 
tige and create confidence on the part of 
your prospective patrons. And what is 
probably the most satisfying of all, it will 
afford that personal sense of distinction 
which comes with the knowiedge that you 
are a graduate of the largest school of 
domestic arts and sciences in the world. 

The Institute’s courses are so complete 
that hundreds of students with absolutely 
no other preparation, have opened up shops 
of their own and enjoy large incomes and 
independence as professional dressmakers 
or milliners. 

It costs you nothing to find out all about 
the Woman’s Institute and what it can do 
for you. Just send a letter, post card, or 
the convenient coupon below and you will 
receive without obligation, the full story 
of this great school which has brought to 
women and girls all over the world the 
happiness of having dainty, becoming 
clothes, savings almost too good to be true, 
and the joy of being independent in a 
successful business. 


WOMAN ’S INSTITUTE 
Dept. 3-V, Scranton, Penna. 
Without cost or obligation, please send me 
one of your booklets and tell me how I can 
learn the subject marked below: 
© Millinery 
2 Cooking 


= Home Dressmaking 
© Professional Dressmaking 


Name : pal 
Please specify whether Mrs. or Miss) 


Address 
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7 Never (Could Make 





a Dress before ° 


“T always wanted to make clothes for myself. 








































‘T used to get patterns and try to use them, but 
it was no use. I never could find out what those 
funny-shaped holes in the tissue paper meant. 


“‘T wasted my time, and I spoiled good material, 
but I never made a dress that I wanted to be 
seen in. 


‘‘But the dresses I’ve made since I’ve been 
using this new McCall Pattern—the one with 
the directions printed on it! They’re really 
beautiful! The styles are charming, and I get a 
perfect fit with no trouble at all. 


‘This is one of the new patterns. Here’s the 
straight of the goods printed right on the pattern 
—you’ve no idea what a help that is! Nocutting 
the wrong way, and wasting goods! 


‘The notches show just how to put the pieces 
together, and there’s a diagram with each pattern 
that shows you how to cut your material 
\ economicaHy. 





**My dear, if you want to do your own dress- 
making—and really enjoy it—just try using 


these new printed patterns!”’ 


The illustration below shows the remarkable 
simplicity of the New McCall Printed Pattern. All 
directions right before your eyes as you work. 
Newest fashions of New York and Paris, pictured 
in MeCall’s Magazine and in the McCall Fashion 
Quarterly, are to be had in McCall Printed Patterns 

sold by leading stores everywhere. 


THE McCALL COMPANY 
236 West 37th Street New York City 
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The NEW 
McCall Pattern 
2279 Dress 
4 sizes, 14-20 
Price, 45 cents 


T is of interest to know 

that skirts are definitely 
wider as against a strong 
effort to keep them nar- 
row; why, it is difficult to 
reason out; surely it is a 
commercial advantage to 
release a fashion 
that has held long. 
France is building / 
skirts and showing 
them to the Ameri- 
can buyers who, in 
turn, will bring 
them to this coun- 
try, which leaves no 
doubt that the de- \ 
signers are feeling 
their way to greater 
width than this gen- 
eration has shown. Some 
throw aside caution in 
their imitation of the Vic- 
torian skirt worn in an age 
minus trolley cars, motors, 
subways, an age in which 
there lacked a_ perpetual 
effort toward the greatest 
convenience of the greatest 
number. Then women did 
not work in public places. 
Now they do, by the mil- 
lions. Fashion is created 
for them as well as for the 
shy housewife and the mil- 
lionaire. 

What will we do with 
such anachronisms as hoop- 
skirts that sweep the 
ankles, is the violently re- 
iterated question on every 
side. Reject them, is the 
constant answer, Why is 
it revived in this hectic 
age? To emphasize a 
change in fashion. You of 
the busy life may not wear 
a Spanish hoopskirt even 
to a dance, but you will 
widen all your skirts. Bear 
that fact in mind when 
you sit down to ar- 
range the new clothes that 
are to serve into the 
autumn. 

Also digest the fact 
that flounces are fashion- 
able. Put them where you 
will. Bindings are in or- 
der whether of braid, silk 
or fanciful galloon. 
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haustion or hurry. 


HE woman who so arranges her wardrobe 
will find that she possesses time to breathe 
when autumn arrives, for she has amassed a de- 
sirable assortment of clothes. She is wiser and 
she knows it. That fact alone will give her sat- 
isfaction. 

Suppose she decides on this plan. What, then, 
should she choose? How should she be guided? 
How be sure that she is not wasting time, that 
bugbear of the American? Even Napoleon laid 
plans for his campaigns with precision of detail. 
The superman did not trust to inspiration and 
opportunity. He let them spring from a stable 
foundation. So if you are the woman about to 
start on hot-weather sewing, be sure what you 
want to accomplish. It is worse than extrava- 
gance to buy at the shops the things which suit 
only the moment’s caprice. 

Let the thought sink well into your con- 
sciousness that the first days of autumn are not 





The NEW 
McCall Pattern 
| 2272 Dress 
7 sizes, 34-46 
Price, 40 cents 
Transfer Pattern No. 797 
Price, 20 cents 


If you like the irregular edge given by scallops, that essence of Victorianism, see to it that 


underskirt and overdrapery, 


sleeve and collar have them of varying width and depth. 


Once we regarded an irregular hem on a skirt as a mark of slovenliness. Today we acknowl- 


edge it to be an earmark of smart dressing. 


Its present irregularity is achieved by several 


devices. Floating side drapery is one of the devices to get a ragged appearance at the ankles. 


; BY ANNE RITTENHOUSE 


HE military phrase “in time of peace, prepare for war,” is 
5s taken by certain women to mean that it is well to use long 
= days to arrange clothes for short days. 
Summer is long and necessarily lazy. Thin materials 
5 abound. They are marked at prices that need no appeal to Hoover. 
Those who sell regard those who buy as agreeable incidents in a 
season of tranquility. It is not necessary to push for a place in the 
w line that impatiently demands to be served. 
When autumn arrives, it bursts. 
oe It overwhelms with its duties which fly as thickly upon us as leaves 
) inastorm, The manifold activities of the mere act of living press on 
the rich and poor. School-days begin, houses must be put in order, 
closets and trunks are to be unpacked. If, heaped upon this mass of 
essential movements, there is the necessity of ordering and arranging 
clothes to meet the changed weather conditions, then woe is woman. 
Now is the appointed time, really, for leisurely lifting part of 
the burden from the shoulders of one season to the shoulders of 
another. Shopping and sewing can be aecomplished without ex- 
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It neither drifts nor creeps. 





far off. Remember, also, that the sun, wind, and 
water destroy the freshness of what you possess, 
and every woman knows she must give herself 
the chance of a constant renewal of hot-weather 
clothes. 

No matter what the weather, never let the 
doctrine of slovenliness enter into your manage- 
ment of summer life. The very glare of the sun- 
shine is an enemy to carelessness, to disorder, to 
lack of meticulous cleanliness. 

Clothes, clothes, and still more clothes is by 
this essential reasoning the creed for hot weather. 
When a woman adds to this belief a canny per- 
ception of what she will need in the first autumn 
days, she concocts clothes to a sane conclusion. 

Knowledge is not only power, it is the better 
part of happiness. It is well, therefore, for the 








summer builder of apparel to absorb and crys Tie NEW 
tallize into action the secrets that leak from the Pattern 
places where clothes are born. 2264 Dress 
Decs \ | daeenttze 
Ee Ae. Transfer Pattern 
, No. 1103 
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UCH features of 
fashion as these 
will probably remain 
until a new season sets in 
toward the Christmas holi- 
days. The woman whosews 

is safe if following them. 
She can take her choice 
between the low waistline 
which has nothing to do 
with the waist as Nature 
placed it and the tight 
bodice that extends be- 
yond the place where the 
waist should be. Armies 
in the battlefields of dress 
are struggling to revive the 
pointed bodice with the 
full skirt. The effect of 
\ this struggle is to create a 
\ demand for a surplice 
\ \ movement, or a_ bodice 
\ea that wrinkles about a 
\ slightly lowered waistline. 
The surplice line is used, 

y also, in coats. 
Still another effect of 
VA the fashion on the summer 
frocks to be worn later 
than summer is the place- 
ment of ornamentation at 
the juncture of skirt and 
bodice. In evening frocks 
it is of satin roses or 
twisted leaves formed of 
two materials in two tones 
of one color. 

In everyday gowns it is 
worked out through metal 
belts or a Greek key de- 
sign in braid or ribbon. 

The straight chemise 
frock which slips over the 
figure of the alert Ameri- 
can with the ease and sure- 
ness of harness on a fire 
horse at the sound of the 
bell, is continued in first 
fashion and shown in 








Mirth Pm Le * many new conceptions. 

2 a Sane The newer treatment of 

2285 Dress “hae j ae , aN 

6 sizes, 34-44 \ i} the hipline and lowered 

Price, 45 cents \ | { ] waistline must be reckoned 

} \ with in building clothes 

\ this month. 

The NEW It is a delightful fact 

McCall Pattern that fashion permits the 

22 Dress \ same fabrics to be used for 

x q { sizes, 34-46 summer and autumn 
Price, 45 cents 


~ clothes. Crépe in its many 

manifestations remains de- 

sirable. Voile and georgette crépe hold their high place. Lace in cream, white, black or dyed 

serves equally for a hot day in August or a chill afternoon in October Ribbon and roses 
know no season. Braid has no calendar. Chiffon seems perpetual. ; 

If you grow puzzled over the colors to choose, know that dull black is still fashionable, but 

a world in the process of reconstruction wants color. The ear!y autumn will permit much of it. 
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TheNEW  \ 
McCall Pattern 
2/89 Dress 
7 sizes, 34-46 
Price, 45 cents 


36 requires 434 
36-inch and 1%4 









Width, 1% yard 
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The NEV 
cC all Pattern 
2215 Dress 


No. 2189, Lapres’ Dress; 
two styles of sleeve. Size 


40-inch contr: 





yards of 
yards of 
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McCall Pattern 
2222 Dress 
7 sizes, 34-46 
Price, 45 cents The NEW 






No 
Dress 
yards 
The width is 1'4 yards 


Several Attractive Models which 
are Typical of the New Season 
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7 sizes, 
Price, 40 cents 

Transfer Pattern No. 927 
Price, 25 ¢ 


No 


Dress. Size 36 re- 
quires 4 yards of 
36-inch and 5@ yard 
of 36-inch. Width, 


21% 





of 
1% 


No 


36, 





No. 2202, 
Tt 36, 442 ¥ 
«a 

te 


rial. Width, 25¢ yards 
Transfer Pattern No. 1111. 

Oo 2183, 
36 requires 23g yards of 40- 


: ‘e ; 

' be inch, 2 

4 = for — 
- vare ot 
' ~ 

4 ie Width, 1 


The NEW McCall Pattern 
2243 Coat Dress 
ty 


7 sizes, 34 


Price, 


w/ 


No. 2235, Lap1es’ Dress No. 2231, Lapres’ Dress; two- 
Size 36 requires 35@ yards of piece skirt with side tunics 
36-inch and 13@ yards of 36- Size 36 requires 47g yards of 


inch contrasting. Width, 2% 40-inch material, and 54g yard 
yards. Transfer Pattern No of 36-inch for vest. The width ya 
927, in blue or yellow. at lower edge is 154 yards. i } 









Dress. Size 36 re- 
quires 53¢ yards of 
36-inch and 5g yard 


Coat Dress. Size 


inch and %4 yard of 
36-inch Width, 154g 
yards 


2215, Lapres’ Sirp-On 
Size 36 requires 478 
of 
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The NEW 
McCall Pattern 
2224 Dress 
7 sizes, 34-46 
Price, 40 cents 





Pattern 
ress 
34-46 


ents 











LapIEs’ 


2224 






The NEW 
McCall Pattern 
2231 Dress 
7 sizes, 34-46 
Price, 45 cents 














yards. 


Sede, 























18-inch. Width, 
yards 


2243, Laptes’ 


48 yards of 36- 






The NEW 
McCall 
Pattern 

2183 Dress 

7 sizes, 34-46 


40-inch material. Price, 45 cents 








Lapiges’ Coat. Size 
ards of 40-inch ma- 









Lapiges’ Dress. Size 


yards of 40-inch 
and tunic, and 
18-inch for vest 
yards 
























The NEW 
McCall 
Pattern 

2202 Coat 

7 sizes, 34-46 

Price, 40 cents 

Transfer Pattern No, 1111 

Price, 40 cents 


















45 cents 





~~ 
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. The NEW 
b McCall Pattern 
2 ress 
3 7 sizes, 34-46 
§ 6 Price, 45 cents | 
Th NEW 4 See ee 1909 } 
e . ce, <0 c 
McCall Pattern y iF 
Tess 
6 sizes, 34-44 
Price, 45 cents 
‘ The NEW 
) Mca Pattern 
Tess 
| 7 sizes, 34-46 The NEW 
Pelco. 45 cents McCall Pattern 
P. cransfer Pattern No. 1093 2253 Dress 
Price, 40 cents 7 sizes, 34-46 
Price, 40 cents 
The NEW 
—~<— Ss McCall Pattern 
~~ 4 22 ress 
7 sizes, 34-46 
Price, 40 cents 
etl . . 
2 No. 2285, Lapies’ Dress. 
. Size 36 requires 334 yards 
of 40-inch, and 1% yards 
of 18-inch contrasting. The 
width is 2 yards. 
J No. 2268, Lapres’ Dress. 
Size 36 requires 31% yards 
of 40-inch, and 7 yard of 
36-inch contrasting. Width, 
w 2 yards. Transfer Pattern 
No. 1093. 
No. 2272, Lapres’ Strp-ONn Dress. 
Size 36 requires 314 yards of 36- 
inch and % yard of 36-inch con- 
trasting. Width, 1% yards. 
4 No. 2270, Lapigs’ Dress. Size 36, 
o ‘ 3% yards of 36-inch and % yard 
of 36-inch. Width, 134 yards. 
Pm 
ee No. 2281, Laprgs’ Dress; three- 24 
hh = o piece skirt. Size 36, 4% yards of a 
| ] & 40-inch. Width, 15¢ yards. pe 
No. 2283, Lapies’ AND MuIssEs’ f 
; RacLtan Coat. Small, 34 to 36; p | 
i medium, 38 to 40; large, 42 to H 





44 bust. Small size, 34% yards of 
54-inch. Width, 2 yards. 


‘ No. 2253, Lapres’ Dress. Size 36, 
33% yards of 36-inch and 34 yard 
| ; of 36-inch. Width, 134 yards. 


No. 2280, Lapres’ Dress. Size 36 
requires 3% yards of 36-inch 
and 2% yards of 40-inch con- 
trasting. Width, 114 yards. Trans- 
fer Pattern No. 1009. 


or 





No. 2278, La- 
pizs’ DRESS; 
two-piece skirt. 
Size 36 requires 
3% yards of 36- 
inch material. 
Width, 1% 











The NEW 
McCall Pattern 
2283 Coat 
Small, medium, large 
Price, 40 cents 






The NEW fim £> A FR em 
McCall Pattern | | = AR fy } f_» ened a 
2281 Dress \\ 4 ma | \ Y at No. 927, 
Price, 45 cents : [ | rr} [7] 7 ie Prin 
, | iy. yl | 1 \\Y | | The NEW 
\ | | McCall Pattern 
Mies Pat LL i | rater 
McCall Pattern | | iy a pi L | 7 sizes, 34- ; 
2270 Dress d ued : wai : a nontimente 927 


FE ng peed 2268 2270 2253 «2280 «=-2272-Ss«2285 Price, 25 cents 














T+" ~~ ~ Leading dealers nearly over; here sell McCall Patterns. If you find that _ Oe 
ranc . 


7 
The McCall Company, 236 W. 37th St., New York City, or to the nearest 1 
OW to Obtain McCall Patterns size desired and eastatlag the grles in stamps or money order. _ Branch Offices: 208-212 S. efferson St., Chicago, 
Ill.; 140 Second St., San Francisco, Cal.; 82 N. Pryor St., Atlanta, Ga.; 70 Bond St., Toronto, Canada. 
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———— 
The dread Pyorrhea 
begins with bleeding gums 

‘san ‘ 


nee 


YORRHEA’'S in- 
fecting germs cause 
many ills. Medical sci- 
ence has proved this 
Many diseased condi 
tions are now known 
often to be the result of 
Pyorrhea germs that 
breed in pockets about 
the teeth. Rheumatism 
anaemia, mMervous cis 
orders and other dis 
eases have been traced 
im many cases to this 
Pyorrhea infection. 
Don't let Pyorrhea 
work its wicked will 
on your body. Visit 
your dentist frequent 
ly for tooth and gum 
inspection 
And watch your 
gums yourself 
Pyorrhea, which af 
flicts four out of five 
people over forty, 
begins with tender 
and bleeding gums 
then the gumsrecede, 
the teeth decay, loos- 
en and fall out, or 
must be extracted to 
rid the system of the 
potsons generated at 
their base 
Forhan’s For the 
Gums will prevent 
Pyorrhea—or check 
its progress— if used 
in time and used 
consistently, Ordi 
nary dentifrices can 
not do this. For 
han's keeps the gums 
hard and healthy 
the teeth white and 
clean. Start using it 
today. If gum 
shrinkage has set in 
use Forhan's a 
cording to dire 
tions and consult a 
dentist immediately 
for special treat 
ment 
35c and 60c tubes 
in U.S. and Can 
Formula of 
R.J.Forhan,D.D.S 
FORHAN CO 
New Yor x 
Forhan’s, Ltd. 
Montreal 


BRUSH YOUR TEETH 
WITH IT 


FORMULA as 


Berroa 
WNEew YORK cm 

pal 
SPECIALIST IN > 
DISEASES OF THE Ui 























Oke 


Yoo 
Bes’ — \— 


prepared in a jiffy 


Creamed Fish, Fish Souffle, 
Fish Cakes, Fish Salad, and 
dozens of other tempting dishes with 
that famous fresh-from-the-sea flavor. 


Burnham 8 Morrill 
Fish Flakes 


—just fresh, firm, delicious flakes of whole- 
some cod and haddock —perfectly cooked, sea- 
soned, and sealed in air-tight tins a few hours 
afterthe catch. All the goodness and flavor 
of these fine big fish is retained indefinitely, 
for your relish anywhere, in any climate 

Burnham & Morrill Co., Dept. 73 Portland, Me. 


Recipes on label. More in ‘Good Eating 
Recipes” booklet, sent free on request 























Dr. PRICE'S Vania 


HAT special birthday cake—home- 

made ice-cream, or for custards, 
cookies, etc.,—use Price’s Vanilla. Each 
drop, one of pure delicious flavoring. 

PRICE FLAVORING EXTRACT CO. 
“Experts in Flavor” 
In Business 68 Years. 

Chicago, Ill. 












Price's 
Tropikid 
on the 

label. 





BEADS weiss 


for Decorating Waists and Gowns 





[ We have all 
kinds of 


Beaded Bags Pear! Beads Jet Beads 
Bead Looms Cut Metal Beads for Woven Chains 
Beads tor U. S$. P.M S., Re&Cross and Sanitariums 
New Direction Book for Lodm-Woven Chai i7c 





nd stamp for descr 


¢ amp . wiar samples 
| Allen's Boston Bead Store, 8 Winter St., Boston, Mass. 
3 








; A. Better Food Better Health | 
sex } Old Virginia Food Products by Parcel Post 


mae v Peanut Butter 
UNSHELLED | Peanut Candy Spani«h **Satted’’ Peanuts 


PEANUTS| } Pounds Bither Delivered 81.00 
$ 1°2 


AMERICAN PRODUCE EXCHANGE, Dept £ 


RICHMON”. Va 

























KM lYg 


Accessories which 


MISSEs’ 


No. 2266, Lapiges’ AND 

ONnE-Piece DRESSING SACQUI 
34 to 36; medium, 38 to 4 
12 to 44 bust. Small size, 2 


of 36-inch material 


McCall Pattern 


are 
ful and becoming 


No. 2019, Laprges’ AND 
Misses’ CAMISOLE 
Small, 34 to 36; me 


dium, 38 to 40; large 

2 to 44 bust. Small | 
size, 1 yard of 36-inch | 
material. Transfer Pat 

tern No. 646, in blue 


No 2267, LADIES’ 
BLooMERS. Size 26 re- 
quires 134 yards of 36- 
or 40-inch material, or 
yards of 54-inch 
material 


The NEW 


2266 Dressing 
Sacque 

iall, medium, large 

Price > cents 


Small, 
0; large, 
yg yards 














“The NEW 


Mc Call Pattern 


2260 Apron 
Lacie 
rice 5 cents 


View A 


The NEW 
McCall Pattern 
2262 Bathrobe 


I e, 30 cents 


ind Misses’ 





The NEW 
McCall Pattern 
2260 Apron 
Ladies’ and Misses’ 
Price, 25 cents 


2 View B 


use- 


McCall's Magazine 

























































The NEW 
McCall Pattern 
2019 Camisole 

small, medium, 
large 

Price, 25 cents 

Transfer Pattern 
No. 64 


Price, 20 cents 
The NEW 
McCall Paitern 
2267 Bloomers 
7 sizes, 24-36 
Price, 25 cents 


The NEW 
McCall Pattern 


2261 Apron 
Small. medium, large e 
Price, 25 cents ui 
3 4 ie 











for August, 1921 


The NEW 
McCall Pattern 
2263 Corset Covers 
7 sizes, 34-46 
Price, 25 cents 
Transfer Pattern No, 577 
Price, 20 cents 


No. 2263, Lapres’ Cor- 
set Covers. Size 36, 
View A, requires 1% 
yards of 40-inch ma- 
terial; View B, 1 yard 
of 40-inch. Transfer 
Pattern No. 577, in 
blue. 


No. 2260, LapiEs’ AND 
Missgs’ Set oF APRONS 
Ladies’ size, View A, 
requires 1% yards of 
36-inch material; View 
B, 15¢ yards of 36 
inch and 7 yard of 40 
inch contrasting 





























5 


No. 2257, Lapres’ AND Misses’ 
Set or Dress-SLEEvEs; to be 
sewed into normal armhole. 
For quantities of material see 
pattern envelope. 


Lapirs’ AND Misses’ ONE- 
BLANKET BATHROBE. Small, 34 
medium, 38 to 40; large, 42 to 
44 bust. Small size requires a blanket 
2 by 80 inches. Width, 17g yards. 


No. 2262, 
PIEct 


to 36: 


The NEW 
McCall Pattern 
2257 Set of Sleeves 

Price, 35 cents 


6 7 


APRON. 


11-15 


No. 2256, Lapies’ AND Misses’ PAJAMAS 
medium, 38 to 40; 


No. 2261, Lapres’ AND Misses’ 
Small, 34 to 360; me- 
dium, 38 to 40; large, 42 to 
Small size requires 
17g yards of 36-inch material. 


44 bust. 


Small, 34 to 36; 


large, 42 to 44 bust 
yards of 36-inch material. 





The NEW 
McCall Pattern 
2256 Pajamas 

Small. medium. large 
Price, 30 cents 


size, 45 


Small 








No 
M 1 
Dre 


16 
3% 
36-i1 
teria 
widt 
yard 
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Sashes and Tunies are Still With Us, 











_ 
1 
as Shown by These Frocks 
\ 
\ . 
A 
The NEW The NEW 
McCall McCall 
Pattern Pattern 
2181 Dress 2264 Dress 
4 sizes, 14-20 4 sizes, 14-20 
Price, 45 cents Price, 45 cents 
Trenger Pattern pinnnetions,. 
Price, 20 cents wee 





No. 2264, Misses’ 
Dress. Size 16 requires | 
3% yards of 40-inch, | 
and % yard of 10-inch 


for shield. Width, 17¢ 
yards. Transfer Pattern | I RI Mand graceful 






No. 2181, Misses’ Sitip-On 
Dress. Size 16 requires 3%4 
yards of 40-inch material. 
The width is 17 yards. 






4 sizes, 14-20 
Price, 45 cents 
Transfer Pattern 
No. 1045 
Price, 25 cents 










No. 737. ankles are the re- 





No. 2277, Musses’ Eton 
Dress. Size 16 requires 31 
yards of 36-inch and 2 
yards of pleating. Width, 
2 yards 


ward of the woman 


who wears Burson 







The NEW 
McCall Pattern 
2277 Eton Dress 
4 sizes, 14-20 
Price, 45 cents 


stockings, because 







Burson’s fit perfectly 







and have no ungainly 


The NEW 
McCall Pattern 
2178 Dress 
4 sizes, 14-20 
Price, 45 cents 






seams to pull awry. 







These stockings are 







specially knit to con- 
form to every natural 
curve of the leg and 
hold their shape no 
matter how many 
times they go to wash, 
yet they haven’t any 
seams. Burson stock- 


ings are comfortable, 





for they are as smooth 









he NEW Ce 

MLCSIl Pattern inside as out; they re- 
2273 Dress i 

4 sizes, 14-20 | sist runs andthey wear 






Price, 45 cents 





a long time. 
SURSON 
Fashioned Hoo 









No. 2284, Misses’ Dress. Size 16 
requires 3 yards of 40-inch ma- 
terial. Width, 11% yards. Trans- 
fer Pattern No. 1045 

















No. 2273, Misses’ Dress. Size 16 
* requires 3% yards of 40-inch and 






- 











3 yards of 5-inch ribbon for sash SILK 
Width, 1%4 yards ; ° 
: MERCERIZED 
No. 2178, Misses’ Dress. Size 16 re- No. 2187, Misses’ Dress. Size 16 re- : Corron 
quires 37g yards of 40-inch material. quires 4 yards of 40-inch material. 
The width is 174 yards. The width is 114 yards Liste 





No. 2279, 
MISSES’ 
Dress. Size 
16 requires 





3% yards of Ly 

ae The NEW The NEW 
S6-inch ma- McCall Pattern McC all Patiern 
terial The 

Tn | aaa 2279 Dress 187 Dress 
width is 1% 4 sizes, 14-20 ‘ 4 sizes, 14-20 





yards. Price, 45 cents 2264 Price, 45 cents 
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GIRLS! GIRLS! 


Clear Your Skin 
save Your Hair 


ITH GUTICURA 





Make these fragrant super- 
creamy emollients your 
every-day toilet prepara- 
tions and have a clear 
sweet healthy skin and 
complexion, good hair and 
soft white hands, with 
little trouble and trifling 
expense. Absolutely noth- 
ing better, purer, sweeter 
at any price. 

w~Cuticura Toilet Trio 


Consisting of Cuticura Soap to cleanse and 
purify, Cuticura Ointment to soothe and 
soften, and Cuticura Talcum to powder and 
perfume, promote and maintain skin purity, 
skin comfort and skin health often when all 
else seems to fail. Everywhere 25c each. 
Sample each free by mail. Address: Cuticura 
Laboratories, Dept. J, Malden, Mass. 

uticura Soap shaves without mug. 


En ; el 
cA Axrt Corners | 


No Paste Neeoeo 


Ge 
Use them to mount all kodak 
pictures, post cards, clippings in albums 
Square, fant, oe 5 Heart 
of black: core neti Peisieoee. & theo S wetand Petek. 
SASY.QuTiST ae, At 
106 brings fui! pke. and samples 


thers To onthin as good 
trom Eng ~« Co. o bevt.'6 64H 4711 No. Clark St., Chicago 




















Accept no substitates; 





One trial of Armand Cold } | 
> Cream Powder will prove to 
you how wonderful Armand 
really is more quickly than 
all we or any woman who 
} uses Armand could tell you. | | 
You will see for yourself | | 
how naturally Armand 
blends into the tones of the 
skin—how delightful is its 
fragrance, softness and per- 
fect adherence. 
Buy a box of Armand today— 
Armand Cold Cream Powder, $1 
Armand Bouquet, 50« Rouge 
50c in dainty metal box; ¢ 
pacte Powder, 50c; Cold Cr 
SOc per jar. Or send us 1Sc for 
three samples of powder. Addre 





ARMAND 
COLD CREAM POWDER 
, LITLE PINK & WHITE B« NE 











iyard of 


| thoroughly practical garment for the romping 


ARMAND—Des Mornes 
} Canadian customers should addre 
| Armand, Ltd, St. Thomas, Ont. 


| yards of 3 
| terial 


‘How to Obtain McCall Patterns 


McCall's 








The NEW 
McCall Pattern 
2269 Set of Short 

Clothes 
+ sizes, 6 mon 


to 3 vear 


i fl’ 
my The NEW \ \ 
McCal | | \ | | 
\ P atiern } . l 
2252 t.4....| 
Union Suit aay DPS 
Lhe al 4 siz ng , 2-8 j ; 
NEU “a - j s. The NEV 
VMecCall > MeCall Pattern 
Pattern j 2101 Romper 
2174 Romper [\% : 3 sizes, 2-6 
+ size 6 month ’rice, 25 cent 
; to 3 year ™ | 
Price, 25 ce ; a | 
y aN { 





McCall Pattern 
2289 Nightdrawers 
j ‘ 6 sizes, 1-10 
Price, 25 cents 


ff \ The NEW 







CuiLp’s Set 
oF SHORT CLOTHES 
Size 2 requires, dress, 
1% yards of 40-inch; 
petticoat, 1 yard of 36 
inch; and drawers, 

36-inch ma 


No. 2269, 


terial. 


No. 2174, CHILD'S 

| RoMPER; two styles NEW 

of collar. Size 3 requires ule “ll Pait 

134 yards of 36-inch MW fe A attern 
. : £29) P agpenas 

material and 34 yard 7 siz 

of 36-inch contrasting Price, 


. center- 


Size 8 i | 


; 
m aterial A | } 


No. 2252, Boy’s UN10n Suit; closing 
front and on shoulders; dropped back 
requires lig 


yards of 36-inch 


View B 


| boy. 

| No. 2289, Cuitp’s NIGHTDRAWERS; two styles 
of back; with or without feet Size 4 re- The NEW 
quires 2 yards of 27-inch material, and ™% F, K\A McCall Paitern 
yard of 36-inch for collar, cuffs and belt ba 2258 Apron 

\. \ <> 6 sizes, 2-12 
iiss . a . : Price, 25 cents 
No. 2101, Curtp’s Coat Romper; suitable for < 
boy or girl; two styles of collar; dropped 
back. Size 4 requires 134 vards of 32-inch and View A 
g yard of 36-inch contrasting 
| No. 2255, Boy’s Payamas. Size 10 requires 334 No. 2258, Girt’s Sirp-On Apron; with or 


without sleeves. Size 10 requires, View A, 2'4 
yards of 40-inch and 1 yard of 36-inch; View 
134 yards of 40-inch material. 


2-inch, or 27 yards of 36-inch ma- 
Developed in cotton material or flan- 


nel, this is always a comfortable garment. B, 


Leading dealers nearly everywhere sell McCall Pa‘tterns. 
If you find that you can’t secure them, write to The 
or to the nearest Branch Office, stating number and size desired 
Branch Offices: 208-212 S. Jefferson St., Chicago, Ill.; 140 Second 
70 Bond St., Toronto, Canada. 


McCall Company, 236 W. 37th St.. New York City, 
and enclosing the price in stamps or money order. 
St., San Francisco, Cal.; 82 N. Pryor St., Atlanta, Ga.; 
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*The Little Nurse 
Sor Little Ilis’’ 


N ILLIONS OF BATHERS 

have been getting 
sunburned—and rush- 
ing to the drug store for 
relief. A recent report 
shows that the greatest 
demand is for 





Always made under this signatun_ AK, 


It cools the burn, softens 
the drawn skin and heals 
the blisters gently and 
antiseptically. 

Mentholatum is good for 
insect bites, cuts, bruises, 
and tired feet. 


Mentholatum is sold everywhere 
in tubes, 25c; jars, 25e, 50c, $1. 


The Mentholatum Co. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
Bridgeburg, Ont. 








Wichita, Kans. 














; “GOOD OD Morning”) 
EVERY Morning /| 


To arise every morn- 
ing thoroughly rested |} 
comes with an inter- 
nally clean body 
which functions properly. 

It is of greatest importance 
that you digest your food and 
eliminate the waste. The 
daily use of 


ENO's 


FRUIT SALT 


(Derivative Compound) 





assures regular, natural function- 
ing of the digestive tract. 





| At all A little ENO, in a glass of water, 
| druggists makes a pleasant health drink 
| $1.25 which sweetensa ‘‘ sour’’ stomach 
. wat and stimulates digestion. A larger 
a ls 
, amount cleanses gently but thor- 
bottle ' 


oughly the organs of elimination. 
For over half a century ENO has 
been used by young and old with |} 
equally beneficial results. 


Prepared only by 
; J. C. ENO, Ltd. 
{ London, S.E., England 


vy Sales Agents. 
1339 Harold F. Ritchie & Co., Inc 
New York - Toronto - Syd wa 















Learn Music 
At Home! 


SPECIAL SUMMER OFFER—Easy Lessons Free—Piano, 
Organ, Violin, Banjo, Mandolin, Guitar, Cornet, Harp, Cello, 
Singing, etc You pay only for music and postage—which 
$ small No extras. Beginners or aclvanced pupils Plain, 
simple, systematic Twenty-two years’ success. Start at once. 
Send for special summer offer and free booklet by return mail 
Address U. S. School of Music, 148 Brunswick Building, New 
York City. 
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. 
Write to Me Now! 
\ <— aecmeetl and | will tell you an 
1K H NEW McCall \\ ars easy way to have 
t eeps the air Wavy, Patterns The NEW / | more money to spend bi 
| Glossy and Beautiful mole Ne Mees Batcn i ial 
BEVANS FROCKS | ' 2276 Dress 1cCall Pattern 3 Thousands of women have a vital 
ti ‘I often find Liquid Silmerine valuable in Illustrated on our . 3 sizes, 4-8 f Mea Dress ve eed for more Money —to meet the present cost of 
my work, especially when I am in a hurry Front Cover “a ‘rice, 35 cent | | sizes. 4 £] gto pay off a mortgage or buy a home—to 
i to arrange my coiffure, and particularly for | } rice, 35 cent iN educate their childre to pay doctors’ bills—to 
ij scenes where I must look my prettiest’. It ; . them over period of unemployment- 
y aaoerte vw 8 lovely sheen or lustre which ieee | } there are many reasons why 
shows to such advantage yt A : » a rw acini ee < . é ' 
Bl under changing lights." “(4 Ckbsort Nos. 2274, 2275 and 2276 are frocks i j f; ch FF ase = sae cs ser} hy: 
+} Many other popular screen stars praise the created _by the famous children’s 4 N The NEW fH manent come by te seme e “out 
virtues of this unique product. artist, Torre-Bevans. Each pattern & “1 McCall Pattern ba ntatives and selling our 
_— Gimerine id contains a Transfer Design for the 2274 Dress ‘a 
b ebottle,. . a ‘we : o Siete : i. 4.9 ie 
| Parker-Belmont \ original decoration as illustrated and 3 sizes, 4 £1 World's Star 
id Rose Compact . 1.00 full working instructions i 
' Parker-Belmont i) Klean Koni 
Powder Compact 1.00 ss Hosie and 


Powdered Tarkroot 
(face rester) . 1.00 
Powdered Barriflower 
(depilatory) 
These preparations obtain- 
able at drug stores and 
toilet counters every where. 
A great many women now 
consider Liquid Silmerine 
a real necessity. Splendid 
as a dressing, as well as 
for keeping t re hair curly 
and wavy. Pleasant to use 
Is neithersticky nor greasy. 
Perfectly harmless. Have 
you tried it? 


Parker, Belmont & Co. 


Underwear 


to their friends and neighbor As we have show 
them, we can show you a fine independent way 


ore money to spend 


We Have Helped More 
Than 24,000 Women 


hey are now enjoying large and prosperous 
businesses with constantly increasing sales. With 
our help their incomes are growing larger every day 





: dak SSRIS BF 


Le 





- 


jee 


One women made over $200 in twenty-one days 
By our help one mother of two sma!! children is 
inking $50 each month after paying all expenses 
An ex-school teacher makes $1300 a year. Two 
California women are making a weekly average 
{ $50 apiece year after year 


This is Your Chance 
Write Today 


Sell World’s Star Hosiery and Klean-Knit Under- 
wearin your home town. No previous experience 
is necessary. We show you how to make money in 
our congenial and profitable way. Our advestis- 
ing makes sales easy—the quality holds the trade. 

Write today! We will be glad to send you our 
beautifully illustrated catalog and show you how 
easy it isto become a World's Star Money Maker 














McCall Pattern 


2259 Middy Blous 4 The NEW ; We give you protected territory and prompt 
8 ony y — \ Mc all — om 3 deliveries. 
Price, 25 cents \ 2271 Suit We have been in business 





4 sizes, 2-8 


, here for tweniy-six years. 
\ Price 5 cents 
2) 





B \ 

Aspirin \ 
ae 

Always say “‘Bayer’’ at 2276, 


CHILp’s ONE 
Piece Dress 
Size 4, 1% 
yards of 306- 
inch. Trans- 
fer Pattern 
included. 







Unless you see the name ‘‘Bayer”’ | 
on tablets, you are not getting gen- | 
uine Aspirin prescribed by physi- 
cians for 21 years and proved safe 
by millions. Directions in package. 




















Should be a healthy 
happy growing baby 
if it has loving care, 
proper food and com- 
fortable hygienic clothing. 


NON- “NETTLE WHITE FLANNELS 


Are the softest. smoothest and least irritating flan- 
ne is inade and are sold only by us, “Non- Nettle” 
stamped every half yard on selvage except silk 
warps 
Send for Free Sample Case 

containing samples of Flannels, Antiseptic Diaper, 
Rubber Sheeting. complete lines of Baby White 
Goods, Dimities, Long Cloth, ete, Also illustrated 
catalog showing 50 styles of White Embroidered 
Flannels, Infants’ Outfits, Separate Garments, Rub 
ber Goods, Baby Baskets, and hundreds of necessary 
articles for expectant mothers and the baby, and 
valuable information on care of the baby. For 
25 cents we will add a complete set of seventeen Moder 










No. 2274, 

\ Cup's Siip- 

\ On DRESS 

The NEW a Size 4, 1% 

McCall Pattern KA yards of 36 

2254 Dress + inch material 

6 sizes, 1-1 Transfer Pat 

, sual on 29 tern included. 
Price, 20 cents 


Aspirin is the trade mark of Bayer Manu- 
facture of Monoaceticacidester of Salicylicac'd, 


. 
Dressmakers Attention! 
Here is a big opportunity for you. Take the Agency for | 
our line of Cloaks, Suits and other Women’s Wearing 
Apparel. Easy to handle. Big Commissions! Ali or part 
time. Send for full particulars. 


Victor Ladies Tailoring Co., 325 S. Market St., Dept. 50, Chicago 


POEMS WANTE for publication. Cash 
paid for those available. 


Send one short poem today for free examination 








: a te : oe i 
No. 2287, No. 2275, Cuttp’s ScALLoPED Dress 








! - o~ ° ud ICA : ’s SACK =s 3 7 : per P. rns for baby’s firs cost 
PN Conse iecs We Size 4 requires 13 yards of 40-inch ff $R8%" fistph ‘tpatetay. Weit'at ene or"sove Se 
APRON. >1ze ateriz Trancfe >. . . advertisement. 
+ gee ye material. Transfer Pattern included THE LAMSON BROS. CO.. 342 Summit St. Toledo, 0 
The NE Ww’ — requires j Sstablished in 1885. Known arc vund the glo 
yy ae 27% yards of No. 2259, Misses’ AND GiRLs’ SLU 
McCall Pat 4 Ag Wt : : 
32-inch and On Muippy Buiouse. Size 12 requires 


2287 Apron 


7 sizes, 1-1 4g yard of | 17% yards of 36-inch materia! Hig Ss h ] C 
Price, 25 cent 36-inch \ | \ 7 | Cc 00 ourse 
Transfer Pattern No. 1121 T . ° j \ r . 
; = pete ransfer Pz 227 Suit; blouse to be 
—— tern No 1121 ‘2 \ ai ed on cpt hez ak Size 6 rt in ears You can complete 
I a9 re slippe L a 4 : ’ this simplified Hi 
Ps =| quires 2 yards of 36-inch material hool Course at home : 
ee, ° side of tve years. Meetsell ciremepta for up eutonaee to \ege 
and the leading professions. is and thirty-six ot! 




















| rs mt [" - / No 2254 CHILD'S DREss. Size 8 re- courses are described in our Free Bulletin, Send for it TODAY. | 
ThA A —— 2 a quires 134 yards of 40-inch material AMERICAN SCHOOL 
. sj —s q + 2 igh ‘ , Dept. H.C. GODrexe! Ave. & SBth CHICAGO 
Brae IN EVERY bath): \ Zot ed | it aa ee, 
As A a= #2) ry ne 
—— CHS 7 FF | MeCslNPatern x. 9992 Gum's Dares. Se ov. SEEGER Learn Piano 
‘“KREMOLA” is a scientifically medicated i ¢ . 3782 D 0. 2282, Girw’s Dress. Size ‘ 

r } ress »s 2 vard f 40-inch material This Interesting Free Book 
snow-white cream that does wonders for the j i A 5 sizes, 6-14 quires ¢ yards oO ek Seen shows how you can become a skilled player 
com plexion. A FACE BLEACH; Removes 2287 2254 2282 2271 2259 Price, 30 cents and 434 yards ot pleating pice or orga =. Bechene 
Tan, Dark Spots, Clears up a = a ny —_— —_____— - ee a a} 
Your dealer or by mail $1.25. ree booklet. McCall Patterns portant modern improvements in teaching musi« 


| Leading dealers nearly everywhere sell 3 th at advantages of conservatory et. 
E er 075 Mich ' How 4 to o Obtain McCall ene if — find that you can’t secure them, write to The Dring ue a eae cod. gg remem ae. 
DE H. BERRY CO, 2915 Michigan McCall Company, 236 W. 37th St., New York City, or to the nearest Branch Office, stating number and size desired gredueses everywhere. Selentife, yet easy to understand. Pully Siimseseted 
Cawage and enclosing the price in stamps or money order. Branch Offices: 208-212 S. Jefferson St., Chicago, IIl.; 140 Second All music free. Diploma granted Write today for free book 
ie ' $t.. San Francisco, Cal.; 82 N. Pryor St., Atlanta, Ga.; 70 Bond St., Toronto, Canada. ! Quinn Conservatory, Studio MC 28, 598 Colombia Koad, Boston, 25, Macs 
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Sani-Flush 


Cleans Closet Bowls Without Scouring 








Easy to use- 
and Effective 


Do you dread the task of cleaning the closet 
bowl? There is no need to, for Sani-F lush 
was made to relieve you of it. Just 
sprinkle a little into the bowl, follow the 
directions and flush. What could be easier > 
And the bowl is clean and odorless 
cleaned much more thoroughly than you 
could ever do it by the old scrubbing and 
scouring. Sani-Flush leaves the bowl and 
hidden trap sparkling white and absolutely 
sanitary. Disinfectants are not necessary 
after Sani-F lush has done its work. 


Sani-Flush is sold at 
grocery, drug, hardware 
plumbing, and house- 
furnishing stores. If you 
cannot buy it locally at 
once, send 25c in coin o1 
stamps for a full sized 
can postpaid. (Canadian 
price, 35c foreign 
price, 50c.) 








The Hygienic Products Co. 
Canton, O. 


Canadian Agents: 
Harold F. Ritchie & Co., Ltd., Toronto 


| PAA AAAAAAAA AAAS A AAAA ARAM 


| An Easy Way to | 
Remove Dandruff 


If you want plenty of thick, beautiful, 
glossy, silky hair, do by all means get 
rid of dandruff, for it will starve your 
hair and ruin it if you dont 

The best way to get rid of dandruff is 
to dissolve it. To do this, just apply a 

| little Liquid Arvon at night before re- 
tiring ; use enough to moisten the scalp, 
und rub it in gently with the finger tips 
$y morning, most, if not all, of your 
dandruff will be gone, and three or four 
more applications should completely re 
move every sign and trace of it. 
You will find, too, that all itching of 


| the scalp will stop, and your hair will 
look and feel a hundred times better. 
You can get Liquid Arvon at any drug 
store A four-ounce bottle is usually all 


that is needed 


The R. L. Watkins Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 






There's a 
Difference! 

The patented Walde- 
spring, the patented 
Ball-shaped Socket and 
the patented Counter- 
sunk Sewing Holes 
make Koh-i-noor the 
most secure and easily 
sewed dress fastener 
in the world. 


WALDES 






emus 
Pat orf 


[Keeps Skin Smooth, Firm, Fres 
— Youthful Looking 


To dispel the tell-tale lines of 
age, illness or worry—to over- 
come flabbiness and improve facial 
contour—there is nothing quite so 
good as plain 


Powdered SAXOLITE 


Effective for wrinkles, crowsfeet, 

enlarged pores, etc., beeause it 
“tightens’’ and tones the skin and 
onderiying tissue. No harm to ten- 
_ Gerest skin. Get an ounce package, 
follow the simple directions—see what just one appli- 
cation willdo. At drug and department stores 


ee _, to $10.00 A DAY 


ling ar High Grade Laundry and Toile 

Creams, Perfumes, Fiavoring i cemate, 
, d 7 bar Asso rted Toilet Soaps 
BIG SELLERS ~is well known, nationally 
advertised, 100 per cent. PROFIT. Women and men make BIG money 




















Write for free catalog. Crofts & Reed Co., Dept. 21, Chicago 


Invitations, Announcements Ete. 
t letterin 
sets of es ave $850, Walks fos 


Wed 


C. OTT ENGRAVING © 





, 1048Chestnut St.. Philadelphia, Pa 





samples 100 \ siting Cards, $1.00 








The NEW McCall Pattern 


2265 Shirtwaist 
7 sizes, 34-46 
Price, 30 cent 


No. 2265, LaApIeEs’ 


eet AIST size 36 


requires 2 yards of 45- 
}inch material. A_ tai- 
lored model developed 
in crépe de Chine 


No. 2251, Lapres’ Siip 
On’ BLovst Size 36 
requires 134 yards of 
46-inch material 


No. 2197, Lapies’ Back 
CLosinG Bouse, plain 
or scalloped. Size 36 
requires 134 yards of 
45-inch material 
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The NEW 
McCall Patter 
2251 Blouse 

5 sizes, 34-42 
Price, 30 cents 


2288 Waist 
7 sizes, 34-46 
Price, 30 cents 


No. 2288, Lapie 


quires 2 yards of 
material. 


Piece SKIRT; 


20, 23g yards of 
Width, 15¢ yards. 


yards of 36-inch 
Width, 156 yards. 


The NEW 
Mc Call Pattern ball 
2197 Blouse | 
i7z€ 34-46 
Price cents 






























No. 2065, LapiEs’ 


n 


The NEW McC all Pattern 


s’ Sur 


PLIcE WalsT. Size 36 re 


36-inch 


Two- 
35-inch 


length from waistline. Size 


36-inch 


No. 2286, Musses’ Two- 
Piece Skirt. Size 


16, 2% 
material 


7 
1 | ) 
| 
| 
Ls 
7 ™ , —— 
“7 =‘ TheNEW : 
j McCall Pattern 
2290 Skirt eS 
i 7 sizes, 24-36 / \ 
| Price, 30 cents 6 
| \ 4 
\ i ; \ t 
\ No. 2290, Lapiges’ Four 
PIECE SKirRT. Size 26,244 ' 
I \ yards of 36-inch material 
~A Width, 175 yards | 9) 
i) 
_ ‘ i ary } 3 
\ p / } : , - . 
\ | | | i The NEW 
—. | oe = ' McCall 
\ \ } : The NEW McCall Pattern Pattern 
hey | Bt eee 2065 Skirt 2286 Skirt 
| 7 sizes, 24-36 4 sizes, 14-20 
2251 2197 2288 2265 2290 2286 2065 Price, 30 cents Price, 30 cents 


= " Leading dealers nearly everywhere sell McCal 
How to Obtain McCall Patterms  [f*St? nna that you can't’ secure them we 
McCall Company, 236 W. 37th St., New York City, or to the nearest Branch Office, stating number and size desired 
and enclosing the price in stamps er money order. Branch Offices: 208-212 S. Jefferson St., Chicago, Iil.: 


€t.. San Francisco, Cal.; 82 


N. Pryor St., Atlanta, Ga.; 70 Bond St.. Toronto, Canada 


\ Patterne. 
ite to The 


140 Second 








Why Have Freckles 


—when they are so easily re- 
moved? Try 


treatment: 


Apply a small portion of Stillman’s 
Freckle Cream when retiring do 
not rub in, but apply lightly. Wash 
off in the morning with a good soap. 
Continue using the cream until the 
freckles entirely disappear. 


after two or three ap 
plications you will see results. 


Start to-night 


\fter years of 


the following 





research specialists 


have created this delightful, harm 

less cream which leaves the skin 

without a blemish If your druggist 

hasn't it, write us direct. soc per jar 
Stillman’s Face Powder - 50c 
Stillman’s Rouge - - - 25c 
Stillman’'s Tooth Paste - 25c 

At Drug Stores everywhere. Money refund 


ed if not satisfactory. Write for booklet 
Wouldst Thou Be Fair!” for helpful beauty 


hints. 


STILLMAN CREAM COMPANY 


Dept. 4 





Aurora, Illinois 








Buy knitting yarns 


direct from the mill 
Save 15 to 25% 


IRST quate all wool 

worsted yarn ata saving 
of 15 to 26%. Sold direct 
from the yarn mill to you. 

A wide variety of colors 
and weights. 60 different 
colors — from rich dark 
colors for fall and winter 
to lovely summer shades 
—the new Harding Blue, 
fashionable greys, flame, 
jade, etc. Popular heath- 
ers, the lovely new Fibre 
Sitk and Worsted mix- 

ures, Germantowns, 
Heavy Sweater yarns, 
Saxony, Shetland Floss, 
Knitting Worsted 

Finest quality 

Peace Dale Yarns are the 
finest quality all wool wor- 
sted yarns. Strong, good- 
wearing—yet very soft and 
light. onderfully smooth 
and even. They knit up 
beautifully. Women say 
they have never used nicer 
yarns. Your satisfaction 
guaranteed 


Miss Mary Burrough of Cape 
Girardeau, Mo , writes: ‘* Your 
yarn is the best I have ever 
used, and far cheaper than any 
on our local market.’ 


90 samples—FREE 


Send today for free Peace Dale 
sample card — & weights — 5¢ 
beautiful colors—90 samples in 
all! Get finest quality yarns at 
direct from the mill prices: 


4-ply Germantown 2-oz. skeins 
3-ply Germantown Oeeceted. 8 
- k an 
oon 2-oz. skeins 
Fibre Silk and Worsted Floss 
2-oz. skeins 
She* land Floss 2-oz. skeins 
Men’s ——— r Yarn4-oz skeins 


Sax 1-oz. - 
jai Knittin — « 
Spee o ° oz. skeins 


Peace Dale pays ode 


WRITE TODAY. Address the 
PEACE Bal E MILLS, Dept. 34 
unded 18 
5 Madison veo nue, pom York City 


Write for hes ‘samples today 











FOR EVERYDAY 
SEWING! 
y OU will find among the New 


McCall “Printed” Patterns, 
not only the newest fashions, 


but also practical, every-day 
designs, suitable for each mem- 
ber of the family. They will help 
mothers who want to learn to 
sew for the sake of thrift and 














economy! 








Coming every week from the Na- 
tion’s Capital into the homes in 
a every state, county, town and lo- 
cality in the Union, the Pathfinder 


is an eagerly awaited visi- 
tor. The Pathfinder is a 
cheerful illustrated weekly 
—an independent homepa- 


per that tells the story of the 


world’s news in an interest- 
men ing and understandable way. 
Now in its 29th year. This 


splendid National journal supplies a 


long-felt need. If you want a paper in 
your home which is reliable and whole- 
— if you would appreciate a paper 


age puts everything clear- 


strongly, briefly, enter- 
Mb a = here it is. Bright 
serial and short stories; un- 


usual miscellany and humor; diverting and in- 
structive matter for the youngsters. The Question 
Box answers YOUR questions and is a mine of 
information. Send 15 cents (introductory price) 
to show that you might like such a paper, and 
we will send the Pathfinder on probation 13 
weeks. The 15 cents does not repay us, but we 
are glad to invest in new friends. Address The 
Pathfinder, 1004Langdon Sta., Washington, D. C. 
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to avoid: 
This sur, 
tion. Yo 
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—- | 
Designs You Can Stamp With a Hot Iron | 
On Any Desired Material | 


By Elisabeth May Blondel | 





} 


Womans 
Depilatory 





















4 4g = : he ; 
- aul ’ : 
Ce Poe ‘ 
| 1125 ; igs 
i si : ' : . 
i : i, : ; 125 
. 1124 — Transfer i ; & a 1125 — Transfer 


—_ , Fe Design for Table 
charming center- ° ar ‘| a as 
piece, with roses od wy 
large doilies, to 
match center- 
piece, No. 1124, 
and 6 small ones 
(as_ illustrated). 
Strand cotton is 
used for the 
French knots 
winding thread 


made solid in | 
French knots, | 
using three : j 
| 
i 
| 
| 
| 


eeeeeeeeee® 





shades of delft- 

blue, leaves | 
green, and run- } 
ning = stitch in | 







OMT 


blue. The band- 




















ili a 
—> (An Antiseptic Liquid) 


ing is 2 inches 








~ J ; : r Sag seven times r : 
2. wide. Price, 30 E +s } around needle to Frees You From Excessive 
. : give a_ solid i > i i 
ss Matches design (iesssco og = Sneessoee s Sn. San oo Armpit Perspiration 
q wa4~11sn cents. Blue. Our Testing Sample Will Convince You 





N° woman can radiate daintiness or pos- 

sess self-poise if she is the victim of 
Excessive Armpit Perspiration —an un- 
healthful condition, often attended by 
chafing or an eczematous irritaticn plus 
the expense of ruined dresses and the 
humiliation of armpit odor 





Before Your Dip 


You should remove unsightly 
hair from any part of the ex- 
posed body with DeMiracle, 


because it is the safest, nicest, 





HUNT UUOU UT UU UN 


Wonderful Nonspi 
Keeps the Underarms Dry and 





= cleanliestand easiest waytore- Odorless 
= : Years of effort and scientific research pro- 
= move hair from face, neck, duced in Nonspi, a pure antiseptic liquid 


arms, underarms or limbs. 


When you use DeMiracle there is no 
mussy mixture to apply or wash off. 
It is ready for instant use and is the 
most economical because there is no 


which if merely applied TWICE a week, 
will relieve one from this disordered condi- 
tion. Through years of faithful service it 
has gained the support and endorsement 
of leading physicians and chemists— 

Obtain a bottle of Nonspi at once, from 

















1121—Transfer Design for Ap- 
pliqué Animals. These frolic- 
some teddy bears are two of 


1122—Transfer Design for two 
Collar and Cu Sets. The 
polka-dot design is very smart 








UUUU 
DOSOOOOOOOOR 


= ° : . ‘ a number of equally cunning m of cream-colore inen any leading toilet or drug counter or by 
=$ waste. Simply wet the hair with this designs, from 214 to 5 inches eh a a g mail (post-paid) from us and free yourself 
= nice, original, sanitary liquid and it high, which are included in the green. The long straight collar from perspiration troubles as millions of 


other women have done 
OUR TESTING SAMPLE 
WILL CONVINCE YOU 


pattern. Developed in bright 
bits of gingham, these make a 
gay decoration for the little 


and cuff set may be developed 
in organdie with gay appliqué 
patches and rambler roses. Cut- 


is gone. 


Write for free book. 








= ag one’s play frock. Price, 25 t . Price, 
= ae pee 60c, ye $2.00 cents. Blue or yellow ing um ig A a If you wish further information and desire 
= a flan gga lggtbewe o's ~ - to make a personal test SENY US 4c for 
=F 51 .D4 wr$2 Ob which inclades Wor Tox’ 1122 TESTING SAMPLE and what Medical au- 


thorities say about armpit perspiration. 





Never Raised in Price— Never Lowered 





4 
i a ll lity. Now As Always—S0c— 
| x f Deira | 4 in Qual New ds Ativan 
=H Dept.C-15 Park Ave.and 129th St.,New York of » THE NONSPI COMPANY 





2630 Walnut Street Kansas City, Mo. 











upe “NS 
Dur aay im Superfluous HAIR 
ver can be 
~- di , lm DESTROYED 
; y by y. | Be 4 | eres, ea Leave WS Out 
ale . f 4 y } », 
sin . oy = to NS 
sat e the best 5 < “ZIP is indeed the 
} cake maker in your t 1 \ 
‘ins neighborhood. | can teach you how. - ‘ onty actual hats 
ins If you will follow my methods you can on your W23 destroyer 
_. first attempt build a delicious angel food cake Faithfu 
on and many other kinds—cakes that will imme- eisiarst et 
ins diately give you a wonderful — oe , | 1120 — Transfer Design for 112 ap—Tragetas Design i Fos 
pins Your Chance for Profit —taught sold 300 Sprays and Banding. Adapta- Collar and . u * ets. ese Rapid, harmless, pain 
pins k de ts dade. bor $3 9 ble to collars, cuffs, underwear are quite the thing to wear less, fragrant . 
a pg ee ail ¥! Pao — fa * os kf ‘- and children’s garments. These with suit, frock or sweater. The al at 
aid i pongo ode any A the. ae eas Sy rambler-rose designs may be Peter Pan collar a! = Hl ? i e 
developed in the new pastel for ap liqué, using bright col- remedy for 
the Osborn Cake Makin S stem—“¥ meth shades. Pattern includes 4 yards ored oy and leaves. The ently destre 
34 > ot f si ys th The — | of each banding from % to % rambler-rose set is charming and roots 
. oe cages ro on. — € inch wide and 8 of each motif with binding and roses in a gay . 
City easy to learn and you are sure of success the first h th AT YOUR 
time. Just tear off the coupon, fill it out and Price, 25 cents. Blue or yellow color contrasting with the run- 
mail it in. I will send ong particulars right ning-stitch in black. oe ram- direct by 1 
o 1119—Transfer Design for bler roses are made with 3 up- for FREE 
— away with no obligation on your part. = Dress Trimming. This grace- standing loops in each center, Book Talk 
=) Mrs. Grace Osborn, ful design for beads includes 4 with slightly over-lapping a da 
-— ~¢ -10_ Bay City, Mich. yards of banding 4 _ inches stitches worked around them, oe 
me without obligation full particu- wide, 8 yards %4 of an ro having the last row flat on call at my off 
lars about the famous Osborn Cake System. | wide and 6 motifs 7 x 7% material. Cutting patterns have FREE DEMON 
| inches. Price, 40 cents. Yellow given. Price, 30 cents. Blue. STRATION. Avoid 


Woman Earns‘ 
aWeek as NURSE | 


am head nurse in a littie private home 
heosteal where fom oor ning $50 a week,’’ writes 
Hiss Lillie D. Foster of Clover, Californ ja. She , 
arned Nursing ‘o her spare time at home 
throug the famous Chicago system. Hundreds 
other graduates are ensoring geod salaries in 
this connuniale respected vocat 
an learn a 
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Free to Writers! none, eStats 


WONDERFUL BOOK<read about it! 1120 és dpi 2eQ< Oo <@ <G@= -6 —@- 11 20 


Tells how easily Stories and Plays are con- Descsibed above Described above 





ceived, written, perfected, sold. How many 
who don’t DRI AM they can write, suddenly 


§ find it out. How the Scenario Kings and the 
} Story Queens live and work. How bright men 3 Ss 
and women, without any specia} experience, md ors, 
a, 


We train 
— nurses, mothers and religious workers 
our fascinating, home-study method. Estab- 


learn to their own amazement that their siin- 
} mest Ideas may furnish brilliant plots for Plays 

















and Stories. How one’s own Imagination may Ushed over Breer, Bera w = learning. oer 
wide an endless gold-mine of Ideas that 2 sample Lesson aD Dages sinned detallg ee Trial 
ring Happy Success and Handsome Cash cHicaco Mone NURSING 





fae CHICA 2 SCHOOL O} OF NURSII 


sq rire 


Royalties. How new writers,get their names 
into print. How to tell if you ARE a writer. 
How to develop your “‘story fancy," weave 
clever wor 1-pictures and unique, thrilling, 













realistic plots. How your friends may be your worst judges. How 
to avoid discouragement and the pitfalls of Failure. How to win! 
This surprising book is absolutely free. Nocharge. No obliga- 
tion. Your co y is waiting for you. Write forit now. Justaddress 

PRESS, Dept. 92, AUBURN, NEW YORK 





Fireless Cooker 


Special Low Factory Price 
direct to you. Cooker is alumi- 
num lined throughout. Full 
set of famous “Wear Ever” 
aluminum cooking utensils 





AUTHO! 
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Keep Sweet l | 1119 119 comes with it. Ask for free 
ome Science 
with SWee Described above Described above a: Lt Co. 


[Dept.' 21 








Vaue ‘a Dress Designing Lessons FREE 





Women—Girls—15 or over, can easily learn 
unscented Bo. eueh Wie Dress and Costume Designing during their spare 
and antiseptic. “2 moments IN TEN WEEKS = == ae ow oo 
It neutralizes iw bodily odors, u 


Dress and Costume Design- Bey pon 


‘or h 
gives that fresh-from-the-bath ers Frequently Earn 


tweetnens throughout the day 

















and nigh ail 

Just —y a little under arms, $45 to $100 a Week / rani mit 

cantinets to clothing and skin rt ee : Z ; Many Start Parlors le. rs er, N.Y 

At DRUG and DEPT. STORES How to Obtain McCall Kaum h Transfer Patterns -ctcnagglieaagpesy 4 cindty send mo sample 
f 25c and 50c A JAR ow o a u agrap rans, Every woman who of lessons in Dress and 





EVERSWEET Co.. Dept. M-1 Leading dealers nearly everywhere sell McCall Transfers. If you find that you now does plainsew- J Costume Designing as 
Ca CHT St. hen York can’t secure them, write to The McCall Company, 236 W. 37th St., New York — wy — in 10 weeks’ spare 
signing ime 


City, stating number desired and enclosing the price in stamps or money order. 





Send Coupon 4 Name 
immedistely # Address 
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| 

| White as clematis blossoms. Deli- 
| cate as their pervading fragrance. Pure 
as the dew trembling on their petals. 
That is Diamond Crystal Shaker Salt. 
Fine in texture and free-flowing. 
Enlivens the perception of dainty fla 
vors. Sanitary package; easily opened 
cap. Please ask for 


ones 


| 





Interesting booklet, “One Hundred and One Uses for Salt,”’ on request 

DIAMOND CRYSTAL SALT CO., SAINT CLAIR, MICHIGAN 

Since 1887, Makers of DIAMOND CRYSTAL “Whe Salt thaf§ aff Salr-” 
In sanitary boxes or sacks—for table and cooking use 
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“TI know Mary Nichols’s a great hand 
at minding other people’s business. Fred 
Littlefield is going to stay right here in 
Salem. He told me so himself.” 

“Why Sarah—when did he tell you?” 

Sarah’s neck and face were flushed. She 
turned her back. “He told me last night 
He stopped by.” 

“Well, I think he’s a fool 
low like that , 

“He’s thirty! He’s ten 
you. He’s my age. He’s a man.” 

“Tt’s a shame anyhow—his staying here! 
Mary Nichols says he'll get to be just like 
his father if he lives in Salem. Lonely and 
Poor, like us. In Boston he’ll—” 

“You don’t know anything about it.” 

Sarah went to the door, and shading her 
eyes with her hand, looked out at the little 
garden. “Guess I'll take some lilacs over to 
Mrs. Winchell. She’s poorly, and it might 
do her good to see someone.” She went 
out, the sun shining in her smooth hair, on 
her starched white dress with the puffed 
sleeves. Ella saw her breaking off thick 
sprays of lilac, bending the branches down 
with quick, capable gestures. Then she 
went through the gate and disappeared 

“Tt’s not like Sarah,” Ella thought, “go 
ing out so early in the morning.” 


UT with her going, the house seemed 
gayer, as if the sunlight were more 
welcome to shine through the win- 
dows, as if prankish wind could cross 
the threshold and dance up the steep stairs, 
scattering the scent of clover and lilac. Ella 
sang as she worked. The perverse thought 
came to her: “I wonder if Sarah’s in love 
with Fred Littlefield?” And she recalled 
his dark, handsome face with the mocking 
smile, his gray eyes laughing at you from 
under black brows. : It couldn’t be! 
Sarah was thirty. Women of thirty didn't 
fall in love Ella laughed at her 
suspicion, and kneeling on a rush-bottomed 
chair before the cracked mirror with the 
painting of Neptune on the glass, she stared 
long at herself, deliciously conscious of her 
youth and prettiness. She likedSthe freckles 
on the pink of her cheeks, the way her hair 
curled, the tilt of her nose 
Taking her hat and swinging it by the 
ribbon streamers, she went out into the gar 
den. Sarah had not come back, so she 
weeded the petunia bed, mischievously, 


A young fel- 


years older’n 


cross. 


with careless haste. The earth smelled 
warm and pungent. Little green flies with 
black heads lighted on the plants and 


whisked away again, humming A bec 
ambled by, very lazy, gorged on honey, 
disdainful of this adolescent garden. And 
the sun was warm, like a caressing voice, 
like a cloak of light. Ella felt it across het 
back, on her bare neck, on her arms—tan 
gible and delicious, friendly, gentle. Sh 
gathered up the weeds and threw them over 
the hedge into the road. Someone who was 
passing stopped and looked across the hedge. 
It was Fred Littlefield 

“Good morning,” he said. 

Ella laughed. “Did I hit you?” 

“No.” His eves were mocking 
Miss Sarah ?”’ 

She’s gone to Mrs. 

“Can 1 come in?’ 

“You'd better go to Mrs. Winchell’s.” 

“It ain't Sarah I want to see.” 

Ella clapped her hands together to brush 


“Where's 


Winchell’s.” 


off the moist brown earth that clung to 
them. “You can come in as far as I'm con- 
cerned.” 

“Thank 


E went to the gate, and a moment 
later she saw him coming toward her 

She had never before noticed how tall 
he was. Swinging her hat, she walked by 
his side through the garden down to the 
orchard, where a brook slipped between 
the trees and rustled off across the field be 
yond. Her heart said, “Sarah’ll be mad 
My talking to him like this. I oughtn’t 
to.” She knew suddenly that Sarah was in 
love with him. She remembered the flush 
that had dyed Sarah’s cheeks when she 
spoke of him She felt guilty, angry, 
speec hless 

“IT wish you'd go away,” she said 

“T ain’t going,” he answered, “until I’ve 
talked to you. Sit down. Here, aside of 
me. I've got lots to say to you.” 

“You never had lots to say to me be- 
fore.” 

“No. I ain’t much at talking. But now 
I've got lots to say, because maybe I won't 
see you again for a long time.” 

“Sarah says you aren't going to Boston.” 

“Did Sarah tell you that?” 

“Yes.” 

“Well, I 
on you.” 

“I’m sure I don't care—” 

He smiled at her. He was sitting close 
beside her, and she saw his brown hand 
plucking bits of grass and throwing them 
away again— At their feet the brook 
moved smoothly, and the blades of grass 
spun on the surface of the white water and 
were snatched away like emerald fish dart- 


ain't certain. It depends a lot 


1 from page 7] 


ing seaward. Ella watched his hand and 
felt a tightening in her throat, a fluttering 
of her heart. She thought: “I oughn’t to 
be here.” She kept her eyes obstinately 
lowered, although she knew that he was 
smiling at her 

“Remember the time we went sledding,” 
he asked, “when you were a kid—over at 
Winchell’s Hill? I guess I noticed you the 
first time then. Pretty, you were. You 
were ten, and I was nineteen.” 

“Sarah said you were thirty.” 

“T ain't. I'm twenty-nine.” 

Ella felt a rush of relief. Somehow that 
one year removed him from Sarah’s desire. 
She glanced up, flushing. “You aren’t so 
old.” 

“Old? I guess not! I’m just beginning. 
You wait. I’m not going to be a nobody 
all my life. I’ve just been waiting. 

He hesitated. “Remember the 
dance at Staunton, a couple of summers 
ago? My, you were pretty! You sort of 
grew up sudden. One day you were a little 
thing, with curls, and shy eyes—and then 
you were grown up, high as my heart. I 
measured you against my heart when I 
danced with you that night, and you just 
reached, like you ought, like I knew you 
would— You had a pretty dress—” ~ 

“Tt was blue.” 

He reached out his hand and touched 
the hem of the dress she was wearing. “Like 
this. Blue’s your color.” 

“T don’t know—” 

“Tl tell you. Blue’s your color!” 

Their eyes met and they both laughed. 
Fred Littlefield clasped his hands around 
his knees, and tipping back his head, stared 
at the sky which showed very blue between 
the thick clusters of apple blossom. “Angel's 
color,” he said 

“You're talking mighty pretty to me—” 

“IT mean it—every word.” 

“I don’t know what Sarah would think 

my listening to you.” 

He laughed again. 
mother, Ella—” 

“But she’s mighty ne ar to being.” 
“You're afraid of her!” 

“I don’t know. Maybe. 

good to me 


E leaned suddenly forward and put his 
hands over hers. Her heart leaped. 
She sat very still, looking down at 
the top of his dark head, noticing how 
thick and glossy his hair was, how it shone 
in the sun. There was something terribly 
intimate about that proximity and silence 
It seemed to her that this man was no 
longer Fred Littlefield but a stranger, a 
beautiful stranger who had offered her his 
strength. She felt the sweetness of the sur- 
render. There was peril in the touch of his 
hands. She thought: “Sarah loves him. 
She'll hate me if she knows.” But she did 
not move, as if she were caught in some en- 
chantment 
“Remember the time we went berry- 
ing,” he said, looking up at her, “and I 
made a crown of sumac leaves for you? I 
was in love with youthen. Only I wouldn’t 
tell you, because I wanted something to 
give to you when I took you—something 
more’n myself.” 
“Mary Nichols said you were 
Boston.” 
“That depends 


‘Sarah ain’t your 


She’s awful 


going to 


If you'll marry me, I'll 
stay here and farm our place down the 
road. I can make something of it. Then 
you'll be with Sarah right along.” 

She caught her breath. “I wasn’t think- 
ing of getting married.” 

“But I was. I ain’t afraid to stay right 
here in Salem. I hate it. But it won't mat- 
ter with you to help. Or we can go to 
Boston—” 

“No!” 

“Why not?” 

She whispered: “What would Sarah do? 
Alone. I couldn’t!” She freed her 
hands and stood up. “I oughtn’t to listen 
to you!” she cried passionately. 

“Why not?” he repeated. 

“Tt’s Sarah you ought to be asking to 
marty you, not me.” 

“Sarah ?” 

Ella turned her head away and flushed— 
she felt Sarah’s shame as if it were her 
own. “Sarah loves you.” 

“Who put that into your head ?” 

“T saw. I know.’ 

“Nonsense. It ain’t in her to love any 
man, let alone me. She’s as cold as ice.” 


E got to his feet and followed Ella out 
of the orchard into the field and 
across to the grove of young birches 

and up the steep slope of Winchell’s Hill 
through a tangle of blueberry and _ black- 
berry bushes, sweet fern and mulberry, 
young pine and sumac, to the upland pas- 
ture where Winchell’s cows were grazing, 
knee-deep in the fresh grass. Here you 
could see the valley, a checkerboard of 
farms, roads and willow hedges, and, be- 
yond, the sea. The sun had climbed high 
and had summoned all the dancing gnats 
[Continued on page 47) 
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and flies, the sparrows, robins and yellow 
orioles, so that the air was busy with a 
myriad little wings. Up here the world of 
people was lost. 

Ella climbed quickly, swinging her hat 
by the ribbon streamers. She was con- 
scious of Fred Littlefield close behind her, 
watching her with strange and wonderful 
humility. She wanted to sing. There was 
fear in her, too—delicious, intoxicating. 
She smiled to cover up her fear. She liked 
to think that she was running away from 
him, knowing that he followed. She liked 
to believe that she had answered him. But 
the answer was yet to be given. She did 
not once look at him or speak to him. 


HERE was a gray rock in the pasture 

that was covered with green, withered 

lichen. Ella paused there and waited 
for him. The rock was warm, like a living 
thing and the lichen had a curious, pungent 
smell. A little swarm of flies rose up and 
settled down again on the warm stone 
Ella’s heart was quiet, like a pool—quiet 
and still. She knew what she was going to 
say. , . . Fred Littlefield came up be- 
hind her. “You'll marry me, Ella?” 

"7a 

They kissed many times, tasting the 
wild sweetness of confession and revelation 
Winchell’s cows grazed close to them. The 
little swarm of flies basked in the sun, a 
benign sun that drew from the unresisting 
earth the odor of honey and leaves. 

It was late in the afternoon when they 
went down, hand in hand. Fred Littlefield 
left her at the orchard, taking ‘he river 
path to the village. Sarah was waiting in 
the kitchen, sitting upright, with folded 
hands. “Where you been?” 

“To the pasture.” 

“Pity you couldn’t tell me. 
nigh crazy with worry.” 

Ella tried to slip past Sarah in the stair- 
way, but Sarah caught her arm. “What 
you been doing? You're red as a beet.” 

Ella’s lips trembled. With an impulse 
of affection and pity, she went down on her 
knees and buried her face in Sarah’s lap 
“I’m afraid to tell you. I didn’t know 
He’s asked me to marry him.” 

“Who?” 

“T didn’t know! 


I’ve been 


It wasn’t my fault.” 
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“Who asked you? Who?” 

Ella whispered: “Fred Littlefield. He’s 
going to farm the old place. I'll be near 
you always. Oh, Sarah—I love him!” 

Sarah’s voice was cold as cold water 
slipping over white stones. “You can’t 
marry and leave me, after I’ve been father 
and mother to you for ten years. There’s 
such a thing as gratitude in this world.” 

Ella had cried: “I’m going to marry 
him !” 

And Sarah had answered: “You ain’t 
You're going to stay here and help me bear 
the burden. ‘ 


OW long ago that was. . . . How 

white her hands were against the 

black skirt. Dr. Grace was read- 
ing from the Bible. His voice was like the 
drone of a bee. At his feet, just touching 
the tips of his broad, black pr Boog a dazzling 
streak of sunlight lay across the carpet. 

“Let us pray.” 

There was a little rustle, a shifting of 
positions, a deep sigh. . . . 

“She loved him,” Ella thought. “We 
both loved him. And neither of us ever 
saw him again after I sent him away.” 

She remembered his threat: “You can't 
be true to both of us, Ella! It’s me or 
Sarah. You got to choose.” 

She had chosen—and he had gone to 
Boston. And summer had come, and 
autumn; and a long winter. A long winter. 

The mourners rose, with a murmur 
Someone opened the door, and outside, in 
the warm daylight, Ella saw the hearse 
and the carriage with four black horses 
that dozed, flicking their ears lazily. The 
scent of clover came into the musty room. 
Ella thought: “I haven’t cried. What’ll 
they think of me?” She got to her feet 
and went out, drawing her black gloves 
over her hands. She found herself in the 
funeral carriage with the cousins, sitting 
erect and dry-eyed between them, staring 
out of the window. At the turn of the 
road they passed Littlefield’s old place 
The fields were oe and tangled, weed 
grown, neglected. 

“Sarah was a good woman,” one of the 
cousins said, drawing a deep breath. “A 
good woman.” 

Then, Ella cried for them 


Gretna Greenhorns 
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back to the New York side 
to Gretna Green was a failure 

“You take me right home, do you 
hear?” cried Mildred. 

“We can get the 3:59 from the Grand 
Central,” said Chester in an icy voice 
“That will get you home in time for 
supper.” 

“Chester Jessup, you're a nasty, heart- 
less boy to mention supper to me when I’m 
in this condition,” said Mildred. 

They made the trip from New York 
back to Clintonia in silence. Chester, 
watching the scenery flow by, was think 
ing deeply. He was wondering at what age 
young men are admitted to monasteries 
He left Mildred at her house 

“Good night, Mr. Jessup,” she said, 
coolly. 

“Good night, Miss Wrigley,” said Ches- 
ter, and stalked home 

“Where have you been all day?” de- 
manded his mother. 

“Oh, just around,” said Chester 

“Why weren’t you home for lunch?” 

“TI wasn’t hungry,” said Chester. 

“And we had the best things, too. Just 
what you like—chicken salad with mayon- 
naise, and deep-dish huckleberry pie.” 


Their flight 


Chester shivered. “I don’t think I'll take 
any supper tonight,” he said 

“Why, what ails you, anyhow?” asked 
his mother, solicitously. “We're going to 
have such a nice supper. Your father 
brought home a couple of lobsters. And 
afterward we're going to have pistache ice 
cream, and lady-fingers.” 

“Good Heavens, Mother, I guess I know 
when I’m not hungry. There are other 
things in life besides food, aren’t there?” 

“Like being in love, for example?” sug 
gested his sister Hilda. 

“I’m not in love,” 
vehemently 

“How would you like to have me tell 
Mildred Wrigley you said that?” asked 
Hilda 

“T just wish you would,” said Chester, 
I just wish you would.” 

“By the way,” remarked Mr. Jessup, “I 
met Tom Wrigley today and he said he 
was sending that girl of his off to board- 
ing school at Simpson Hall.” 

“Oh, is he?” said Mrs. Jessup. “Ches- 
ter, did you hear what your father said?” 

“Ves, I did,” said Chester, “and all I 
can say is that I hope she gets enough 
to eat.” 


declared Chester, 


“ 


The Turtle’s Head 
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There was a strained silence. Sylvia 
glanced up at him, fearfully. She moved 
toward him, halted, wet her lips. When she 
spoke, her tone was remarkably normal. 
“Don—oh, I’ve made it!—but why under 
the sun haven’t you ever talked to me like 
that before?” 

To adjust his balance, he stayed behind 
her for a few moments; and to occupy his 
hands, he went on opening his mail. After 
a tailor’s bill and a garage bill, he came 
upon a letter which he read through, twice, 
without the slightest change of expression 
The seventh manager was _ willing—yes, 
eager—to produce his play. Quite a new 
vein for Chadwick, but a splendid piece of 
sound dramatization. No profit in it, of 
course, but that was “probably immaterial.” 


Mechanically, he slit another envelope 
The typed message began to swim before 
his eyes. His maternal great-uncle—min- 
ing-engineer in China—died intestate—only 
two heirs, of whom Chadwick was one— 
probably a hundred and seventy-five or 
two hundred thousand dollars coming to 
him. . 

In the drawer of his desk, there was 
the rough draft of his tenth farce-comedy 
With shaking fingers, he took it out, and 
ripped it across and across. He sat back, 
limp and nerveless. 

And then, because his world had turned 
completely upside down, and his motives 
had every one conspired to mock him, he 
put his head in his hands, and sat there, 
stupefied 









Dress Your | 
Own Hair 


Well-groomed women to-day | 
recognize the importance of 
West Hair Accessories in dress- 
ing their own hair. 


WEST 


SOFTEX SHAMPOO 
ELECTRIC HAIR CURLERS 
HuMaAN Hair NETs 
First Softex— | 


Stimulates the scalp, leaving 
the hair soft and full of life 


Next the Curlers 


Producing any wave effect desired, 
without heat, or injury to the hair. 


And Then the Net— 











HAIR NET 


Hand made. ‘Twicesterilized. 





Made from extra long, se 
lected hair, free from 
knots and specially treated 
for strength and invisi 
bility. All shades includ 
ing Gray and White 





Cap and Fringe Shapes. Full head size, made by 
hand, remarkably strong, 
perfect match for your hait. 


THREE BRANDS 


Beach & Motor Tourist Gold Seal UJ Pee 
15c 3 for 50c 25c 























Gray and White Double Price 
WEST SOFTEX 
SHAMPOO 
The Shampoo Exquisite 





WEST ELECTRIC 
HAIR CURLERS 

produce a beautiful wave in a few minutes. 
Simply dampen the hair slightly and wind 
loosely around curler. Easily attached. 
Cannot catch, cut, tear or in any way 
injure the hair. Guaranteed a lifetime 

Card of 2—10c. Card of 5—25c. 

. » ac 
10c a Package Write for Free Booklet 


‘*Guide to Hairdressing at Home"’ 


Softex is prepared with Egyptian Henna— 
just enough to produce those shimmering 
glints and bring out the hair’s greatest 
beauty. Also prepared plain and pure 
white which is especially adapted for 
gray or white hair and is particularly 
fine for children’s. 


At Good Dealers Everywhere 


WEST 


ELECTRIC HAIR CURLER COMPANY 
Phitadetphia,. Ps. 


Canadian Distributor H. B. HOLLOWAY & CO., Toronto, Canada 








On Kitchen Walls | 


ms calendar, egg-beater, nut-grater, memo 
pad, scissors, etc., etc., can be ung quickly 
and easily on those sanitary little 


Moore Push-Pins 


Glass Heads— Steel Points 


re wel i - every room. For the heavier articles, 
fy less Hangers; the heavier the weight 
the date _ ‘Si up to 100 pounds. 


Suggest ause and we'll send yousamples free 
Sold everywhere b Neg sow 10° per 
























Super Dra Poo Surly AAD” pie 
Moore Push- Pin Co., «Many secrets you will find 4 
2-8 Berkley St. Phila., Pa, revealed in the green box of 








Nadine Face Powder 


They are secrets which every 
woman would solve—secrets of 
personal charm. 


WASH AWAY HAIR 


Every woman knows that 
hair free skin is absolutely 
essential to her daintiness. 
She will want El-Rado 
because it is a ready-to-use 
liquid which will remove 
undesirable hair quickly 
andeasily from the under- 
arm, neck, arms and limbs 
It is delightful to use —no 
messy mixing. El- Rado 
cannot injure the most ten- 
der skin Guaranteed 
Satisfactory or Money Refunded. Two Sizes: 60c 
and $1.00 at drug stores and toilet goods counters. 


The secret of a rose-petal complex 
ion—NADINE'S own gift to woman- 
hood. 


The secret of lasting charm, charm 
which endures throughout the day. 


The secret of skin comfort—of re 

freshing coolness, with never a hint 

of harm. 

To you, as to millions of other: 
NADINE will reveal these inti 
mate secrets. You can procure 
NADINE from your favorite toilet 
counter or by mail—60 cents 
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Send your order for $1.00 size to us, enclosing Send 4c. for postage on liberal 


stamps or money order, if your dealer is out of 7) com im tint preferred. 
El-Rado. It will be mailed to you promptly . we . J 
PILGRIM MFG. CO., Dept. 2068, | 4, NATIONAL TOILET co. ¢ 
112 East 19th Street, New York City 4, Department M ¥ 
Canadian Distribut« ~ : ee te a Dept. 2068, 66 B, Paris, Tenn., U.S. A. 
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NO JOKE TO BE DEAF 


—Every Deaf Person Knows That 
TI make myself hear after being deaf for 25 years, with 
these Artificial Ear Drums. I 
wear them day and night. 
They are periectly comfort- 
able. No one sees them. Write 
me and I will tell you a true 
story, how I got deaf and how Med 

icated Ear Drum 
I make you hear. Address Pat. Nov. 8. 1908 


GEO. P. WAY, paemeiet Ear Drum Co. (inc.) 
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the most y oh Scientific Method in the world. a 
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THE LEWIS SCHOOL, 100 Adelaide St., Detroit Mieh 
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by E brings to all of you its perplexing questions 

its moments of doubt and indecision, when 
all your future happiness hangs on the wisdom of 
a single move—its moments of acute need for an- 
other, understanding heart to share your burden. 

But usually your strug- 
gle must remain a secret 


— 
to your dear ones. They 
must not know must 


never suspect. So it is to 
you—in such perplexity 

that I offer this page. Ac- 
cept me as a friend, one 
who has and who 
understands, and one to 
whom you may tell your 
story without a hint of 








lived 


your identity 

I shall in all cases use 
only your initials in an- 
in fact, you need only sign your 





swering you 
initials if you wish 
stamped envelope for a personal letter. 

Address your inquiries to Mrs. Winona Wil- 


Or send me a self-addressed, 


37th Street, 
I will be glad to give you what- 


cox, McCall’s Magazine, 236 West 
New York City. 
ever help I can 











Abandoned Wife 


Dear Mrs. Wilcox: 

I think mine the most dreadful of human problems. 
A young girl took my husband away from me eight 
years ago and she has lived at her ease on money 
which should have supported my two children. I have 
worked hard, made a home for them, educated them. 
Lately the girl came to me and begged me to get a di- 


vorce so that she could marry my husband. As the 
mother of the man’s children, | refused. My husband 
has considerable property and he cannot will my 


dower right away from me. The girl will come back 
and plead again. Am | not justified in still refusing to 
do what she asks?>—(Mrs.). Katherine McH . Bos- 


ton, Mass. 





The father who supports a young girl instead of his chil 
lren does indeed create “the most dreadful of human prob 
He forfeits every claim to the consideration and gen 
erosity of the wife and mother. He lacks the morale which 
makes a man 

“Tustice’—-what does he know of it? 
e€ appreciate it! “Justified” is, however, the important 
word in the question put by the abandoned wife. It indi 

ites that she feels, vaguely or perhaps quite definitely, the 
ull of a certain modern cult concerning happiness 

The new theory is that there is none too much happiness 
in the world and that three persons of an affinity triangle 
ought not to live in misery if two of them can be happy to 
gether. That the sacrifice of one is preferable to the sacrifice 
of three 

It is a plausible and popular theory; it 
lions of many persons 

Clever thinkers consider themselves progressive 
would have no difficulty in deciding immediately that no 
high-minded and self-respecting woman would care for the 
title of “wife” when it no longer stands for love. They 
would be just as sure that it is the duty of the unloved wife 
to surrender her name and her position as she has already 
surrendered her marital rights to the young trespasser 

Whoever expresses a contrary opinion does so with some 
risk of being considered out of touch with the trend of the 
time, as it is expressed in literature, the drama, certain 
phases of opinion—and divorce court records 

Whoever tries to think clearly, however, will find a flaw 
in the new radical reasoning about the individual’s right to 
happiness of the eternal triangle variety 

Unfortunately fon the cult, its upholders assume that 
happiness is the end of existence. They forget, or they never 
knew, that the one apparent object of nature is the repro 
duction of species. Nature demands the child. The man who 
has given hostages to fortune has forfeited his right to place 
any interest betore the welfare of his sons and daughters 

Somebody has said that kingdoms may be overturned 
but not fatherhood! 

By considering the broader and deeper phases of the 
father’s relation to his children and his obligations to them, 
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the abandoned wife can answer her own question without 
any personal bias 

When reduced to its lowest terms, it precludes her own 
preferences and inclinations as well as those of the girl- 
who, by the way, deserves not an atom of consideration 
Doubtless her present anxiety is caused by the fear that the 
man is about to discard her as he discarded the mother of 
his children 

The child and the father make an equation which is never 
negligible, whereas the affinity triangle is often better let 
alone. A man may have an indefinite number of wives but 
a child can have but one father. 

And as assuredly as the father is responsible for the 
child’s existence, he is responsible for its support. Whoever 
shirks his liability should be compelled to assume it. For- 
tified by this truth, the abandoned wife may well conclude 
that her husband should be forced to make tardy compen- 
sation to his offspring for the years of his neglect. 

If her dower right as the legal right is all she can expect, 
undoubtedly she is justified in maintaining her legal status 
By so doing she will come fairly close to the line of con- 
duct which will produce the greatest good for the greatest 
number of persons involved 


Sense in Silence 


Dear Mrs. Wilcox: 

Your recent advice to the adopted girl who desired 
to learn about her forebears has incited me to put my 
own serious problem to you. It is another angle of 
the same problem. 

Seventeen years ago this summer | adopted a baby 
girl, the child of an unwed mother. The mother died, 
taking with her to her grave my promise that | would 
tell her daughter the truth about her parentage when 
she graduated from high school. 

The girl graduated in June, but | cannot summon 
courage to keep my promise. All my relatives believe 
the girl is my own. She is proud of her family, is de- 
voted to me and my husband, is very happy as the only 
child in our home. Her own father was a rascal. The 
man she now calls “father” is honorable and well- 
placed in our community. 

Do you wonder that I am tempted to break my 
promise to the dead ?—Louise B. B . New York City. 





Must the quick be ruled by the dead? So stands this 
particular phase of the confusing problem of the adopted 
child 

The “dead hand” has hampered the individual as well as 
the race, throughout history. One peculiarity of after-the 
war reconstruction has been the effort of youth to throw off 
the control of age, of outgrown conventions, of narrow tra- 
ditions. Viewed in today’s high-light, it would seem absurd 
to hold as sacred a promise which if kept will destroy the 
happiness of the living 

Probably the solution depends upon the intelligence and 
emotional stability of the girl who is most concerned. If she 
were older, if she were so far advanced in education and in 
wisdom as to disregard the “stain” upon her birth, doubt 
less it would be best to tell her the truth merely for truth’s 
sake 

But if she has the conventional horror of a blot on the 
‘scutcheon, if she moves in a social circle afflicted with the 
same narrow view, if her friends would look down upon 
her, if acquaintances would spread the gossip about her, then 
the truth would.only bring her misery too great to be en 
dured, and she should be protected from it 

Obviously this opinion is wide open to discussion. It 
might be something entirely different for an adult and highly 
developed intelligence, such as a young girl can hardly 
possess 

Perhaps the distressed inquirer can satisfy her conscience 
by answering this question 

Is not your duty to the living who can suffer, rather than 
to the dead who have passed beyond all suffering ? 


The Lover's Secret 
Dear Mrs. Wilcox: 

The man | am about to marry is not the saint | 
supposed him to be. I have just discovered this, and 
yet | am willing to marry him! I love him still! That 
is what confuses me! 

1 was brought up to believe in a single standard of 
morals for men and women; nevertheless, | find | am 
able to forgive a man who has not lived by it. I find 
myself weighing all my fiance's good points against his 
bad ones, and | see everything in his favor. 

He is much better than any man | have ever known. 

A girl friend repeated the old gossip to me. I re- 
fused to believe it, | put it to the man. He acknowl- 
edged it. 

But he swears that I never will have a reason to 
doubt his loyalty to me, that he would give half his life 
to be able to tell me the story is a lie. He says he has 


suffered enough and that | ought to have faith in him 





A Prize for the Best Answer to 
This Woman’s Problem 


OW would you answer this “Heart of Wo- 
man” problem—one of the intensely inter- | 
esting human situations which Winona Wilcox | 
will discuss in the October number of McCall’s. | 
Here is a love triangle as old as the history of the 
human family and reaching deep down to the | 
primal emotions—devotion and loyalty to one’s | 
blood kin on the one side and the love of a wo- | 
man for a man on the other. | 
What would be your answer to the girl who | 
asks: | 
What's to be done when one sister falls in | 
love with a man who comes a-wooing the other | 
sister? 
This question—the one, incidentally, around | 
which Mildred Cram has remarkable | 
story, “Sun,” which appears in this number of 
McCall’s Magazine—seems to us so vitally in- 
teresting that $10.00 will be offered the reader 
who sends in the best solution of not more than 
300 words. | 
Send your answers by September 1, to Con- 
test, care Winona Wilcox, McCall’s Magazine, 236 
West 37th Street, New York City, N. Y. 
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merely because he loves me well enough to admit the 
truth. 

| want my own home, and dear madam, strange 
as it may seem, | cannot think of any home which is 
not his! 

] love him so well that | would sacrifice my own 
happiness to save him from sorrow. I cannot give 
him up. It seems to me that I was sent to bring out 
the best in him. And yet I am perfectly miserable. 

I am willing to accept his faults but am I| accepting 
too many if | pass over my dreadful discovery?— 
Dora E , Cincinnati, O. 





The writer of the above, as so often happens, has clari- 
fied her own thoughts by putting them upon paper. 

If she was not “sent to bring out the best” in the man, 
at least she has the opportunity; and if she “loves him so 
well she would sacrifice her own happiness to save him from 
sorrow,” certainly she will take advantage of it. 

Truthfulness about the double standard is rare indeed, 
and I fancy that most of the older women will agree that any 
man who is capable of telling the truth about this subject 
should be given every chance to live by his word. 

Odd letters have an odd way of arriving in pairs. By 
some strange law of coincidence, the same sad secret was 
outlined to me by a bride of a year. The bride’s disclosure 
concerns a man of the ordinary type: He acknowledges 
nothing until confronted with the proof. 


Dear Mrs. Wilcox: 

Thank you so much for giving me an opportunity 
to confide in a stranger a secret which I dare not tell 
to any friend, a secret which makes me wretched. 

After having been married a year, | discovered that 
the husband whom I adore had a sweetheart whom he 
wronged before he married me. I have begged him to 
tell me the whole truth, | have promised to forgive 
him, I have said that | would love him the better for 
being honest, but my request makes him perfectly 
furious. Perhaps I would better not ask him again. | 
would like your opinion.—Mrs. Peggy L. > oe. 
Louis, Mo. 





Only the old wife realizes the wisdom of keeping still 
when a question makes a man furious. Temper is so often 
a confession of fault. Probably the best advice is: 

You live today, not yesterday. Whenever the past can 
contribute to today’s welfare, let it do so; but when it can 
contribute nothing but regret, “let the dead past bury its 
dead.” 
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Will the impression you made last night— 





Endure the light of the sun today? 


Complexions— Night and Noon 


Almost any woman can look pretty at night, but 
only perfect, natural skins can face theglare of noon. 


A radiant skin, healthy and glowing, 1s the very 
foundation of charm—and every woman can have 
one. Aids to beauty are many, but the essential 
is a thoroughly clean skin. 


Good complexions call for soap 


Beautifying cleanliness requires not only a clean 
surface, but also thoroughly-cleansed pores. Such 
cleanliness calls for soap. 


Dirt, oil and perspiration clog the skin. So does 
powder—so does rouge. At least once daily this 
accumulation should be removed. The best time 
is at night. Then for hours of sleep the skin has 
a chance to breathe. 


Without such cleansing, glands and pores be- 
come enlarged and irritated. Their functions are 
retarded. Skins become coarse. Blackheads and 
blotches may follow. 


Must be done with lather 


This cleansing must be done with soap. There 
is no substitute. One must force lather into the 


Volume and efficiency enable us to sell 
Palmolive for 





pores, using a gentle massage. When that is rinsed 
out, the dirt and oil come with it. 


A balmy lather needed 


The study has been to produce a balmy, creamy 
lather. A lather that soothes while it cleanses. A 
lather which leaves the skin soft. 


To do that modern science has gone back to 
methods of 3,000 years ago. It employs a blend 
of palm and olive oils. Not as Cleopatra used 
them, but prepared in modern ways. In Palmolive 
soap these matchless oils are perfectly combined. 
As a facial cleanser, the world has never found 
anything better. And it probably never will. 


Palmolive cleans the skin with a gentle and 
soothing emollient. It leaves the skin in bloom- 
ing, fresh condition. Its daily use is the foundation 
of skin beauty. Its every application penetrates 
the skin with the most beneficial oils of the ages. 


If the skin is very dry, apply cold cream before 
and after washing. The soap will make a balmy 
lather. Rub it gently into the pores. Rinse out 
with warm water, then apply a dash of cold wateras 
atonic. Then you have done the utmost, beyond 
good food, freshairand exercise, to beautify theskin. 


Why only 10 cents 


We bring palm oil from Africa, olive oil from Spain. They 
are the costliest and the best oils a facial soap can employ. Yet 
Palmolive sells for 10 cents. The reason lies in enormous pro- 
duction. Millions use Palmolive. And our effort for many years 


has been to place it within everybody’s reach 


THE PALMOLIVE COMPANY, Milwaukee, U.S. A. 


The Palmolive Company of Canada, Limited, Toronto, Ont. 


Copyright 1921—The Palmolive Co. 1253 





Supreme for 3,000 years 


Egyptian beauties used palm and olive oils. Roman 
beauties used them in their famous baths. Asskin cos- 
metics, palm and olive oils have foragesstood supreme. 
But in olden times only the favored few could get 
them And none could get them in this ideal form 
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4 us DAINTY SOAP, suggesting the fragrance of an 
old-fashioned garden, has for three generations 
been the favorite of women of taste. 
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The refreshing perfume of mingled blossoms clings 
a about one who uses Cashmere Bouquet and imparts 
“ its own elusive daintiness. Discriminating belles in 
grandmother's day loved to use it—and through all 
the years since it was first chosen as the finest toilet 


soap, Cashmere Bouquet has satisfied every requirement. Ha MBE 
ORIES | 

° ‘ ° . {cCALL 

Formulated with painstaking care, of purest ingre- ‘AINTED 


dients, it is distinguished for the quickness of its 
lathering as well as for its cleansing properties. It is 
economical too, wearing away slowly to the thinnest 
wafer—yet fragrant and refreshing to the very last. 


COLGATE & CO. Established 1806 NEW YORK 
5 
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